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SECTION I. 


Philip the laſt of the Macedonian kings of that name, 


ſucceeds to the kingdom upon the death of the ſecond 
Antigonus — proſperous ſlate of Macedon at his 
acceſſion — he enters into a confederacy with the 
flates of Achaia againſt the Aetolians — entertains 
thoughts of reducing the ſeveral Greek republics — 
prevented by Aratus — endeavours to weaken the 
influence of Aratus — fails — affefts to treat him 
with confidence — his miniſters grow jealous of 
Aratus — and ſeek his deſtruction, though to the 
ruin of their maſter's affairs — Philip diſcovers their 
treaſonable practices — proceeds with ſeverity againſt 
them. Page 1 


SECTION IL 


Philip treats Aratus with diſſimulation — forms a 

connexion with Demetrius of Pharos. — The hiſtory 
and character of Demetrius — he prevails on Philip 
to aim at the ſubjeftion of all Greece; and to join 
Hannibal againſt the Romans — Philip finds his 
ſchemes oppoſed by Aratus — has him taken off by 
poiſon — and behaves to his ſon in a manner ſtill more 
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cruel and flagitious — prepares a conſiderable force 
to act again the Romans — his puſillanimiiy — 
defeat — and flight. — The Romans ir up the 
Aetolians againſt him — the fatal conſequences of this 
meaſure to Greece. — Philip makes peace with the 
Aectolians — and with Rome — with what view — 
conſpires with Antiochus to deprive the infant king of 
Egypt of his paternal kingdom — beſieges Abydos — 
is reproved and threatened by an ambaſſador from . 
Rome — his haughty anſwer — dreadjul ruin of . 
Abydos. Page 33 ; 
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Second Macedonian war — Sulpicius the conſul enters 
Greece — Villius ſucceeds him — Flamininus is 
appointed to the confulſhip, and conduct of the 
war — his abilities — vigor — ſucceſs — delaches 
the moſt conſiderable of the Grecian ſlates , partt- 
cularily the Aetolians and Achaeans, from their 
connexion with Macedon — draws Philip into an 
engagement — deſeats him — compels him to accept 
of peace on terms highly difſadvantageous — Ingras 
riates himſelf with the Grecian ſlates, by making a 

pompous proclamation of their freedom, at the 
Iſlhmian and Nemaean games — infidiougneſs of 
this grant — the Aelolians avow their jealouſy ; 
condemn the peace with Macedon; and charge the 
proconſul with entertaining unfriendly deſigns againſt 
Greece — under @ pretence of a zeal for liberly, 
he propoſes mating war on Nabis tyrant of Sparta, 
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lately his confederate again}? Philip — the Aetolians 


object to this war — the other Grecian ſlates 
co-operate with Flamininus. — Nabis attacked, and 
reduced to extremity — Flamininus, againſt the 


opinion of his Greek conſederates, concludes a treaty 


with im and by artifice extorls their conſent — 
his motives — he returns to Rome, having firſt 


obtained the freedom of all the Romans who were 
in ſlavery throughout Greece, Page 70 


TV 


Antiochus king of Syria — his proſperity — the Ro- 


mans, jealous of his power, ſeek to reduce it — 
which he reſents — reſolves to attack the Romans — 
enters into alliance with the Aetolians — invades 
Greece — meets the Romans in battle — ts defeated 
at Ihermopylae — and afierwards at Magneſta. — 
The Romans turn their arms againſt the Actolians — 
compel them to ſubmit to what conditions they are 
pleaſed to impoſe — Achaia and Macedon active in 
behalf of Rome. — The treacherous manner in hien 
the Romans requite their ſervices. — Rome endea- 
vours to break the ſtrength of the commonwealth 
of Achaia, by ſeducing it's conſederate ſlates — 
by the intrigues of Roman emiſſaries, a parly of 
Meſſjenians take up arms againſt the Achaeans — 
Philopoemen haſtens to ſuppreſs the inſurgents — 
falls into their hands — is put to death — Flumi- 
ninus ſuſpefted of having encouraged this flagitious 
adlion — grounds ſor this ſuſpicion Flamininus's 
condus! to Cato, 121 
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SECTION III 


Injurious conduct of the Romans to Philip of Mace- 
don — he is required to evacuate Aenos and Ma- 
ronea — his violent reſentment — cauſes the Maro- 
nites to be m-:ſſucred — is threatened by the Ro- 
mans — ſends his ſon Demetrius to Rome — his 
ſucceſs. — Philip's ſuſpicions of the connexions De- 
metrius had formed in Rome — encouraged in his 
ſuſpicions by Perſeus — is impoſed upon by a for- 
gery -- believes Demetrius guilty of deſigns againſl 
his crown and life — cauſes him to be put to 
death — diſcovers his innocence — dies of a broken 
heart. — His character. Page 169 
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SECTION IL 


Perſeus aſcends the throne of Macedon — begins his 
reion with ſome appearance of vigor — courts the 
affefions of the Macedonian people, and the friend- 
ſhip of the neighbouring ſlates. — The Romans | 
Jealous — prefer ſundry complaints againſt him, and N 4 
invade Greece. — Perſeus , with advantages in his 
favor , loſes the benefit of them by his avarice and 
puſillanimity, — Siffers himſelf to be over-reached by 
the Romans neglecis to improve the repeated oppor- 
tunities, which , during the ſpace of three years, the 
incapacity or the corruption of the Roman comman-g 
ders preſented to him. 202 
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improves the diſcipline of the Roman army, which 
had ſuffered from the. miſmanagement of the pre- 
ceding commanders — advances againſt Perſeus — 


forces him from his intrenchments on the Peneus — 


engages , and defeats him at Pydna. — Perſeus flies 
to Pella — to Amphipolis — to Samothrace — 
ſurrenders himſelf to the Roman admiral — is 
brought to Rome — produced before the triumphal 
car of the victorious Roman, and dies in wretched. 
neſs. — Humiliation of Macedon under the Romans 
— their inhuman treatment of the people of Epire — 
the people of Aetolia — and moſt of the other Gre- 
cian flates — Cruel deſigns entertained by them 
egainſt Achaia, not carried inio execution — for 
what reaſons. _ Page 255 
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Inſidious deſigns of the Romans againſt Achaia. — 


The Achaean chiefs tranſported into Italy — with 
what views — and how treated. — Perplexed ſtate 
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by the policy of Rome. — Affairs of Oropus. — 
The Achaeans take up arms againſt Sparta. — The 
Roman commiſſioners attempt to diſunite Achaia 
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the Achaean body. — An inſurrection is made at 
Corinth. — The Romans diſſemble — and from hat 
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pretender aſcends the throne of Macedon — is over- 
thrown — and eſcapes into Dardania, — A third 
pretender appears is deſeated—and ſlain. Page 293 
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| Philip, the laſt of the Macedonian kings of that name, 


ſucceeds to the kingdom upon the death of the ſecond 
Antigonus — proſperous flate of Macedon at his 


bo acceſſion — he enters into a conſederacy with the 
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£ thoughts of reducing the ſeveral Greek republics — 
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* Pare aſcended the throne * with the general Ve: 

1 applauſe of all Macedon *. The extraordinary care Sect. 1. 

WISER beſtowed on his education, the inſtructions he was 8 A 

nd x the throne of 
OLYMP. cxxxix. 4. BEFORE CHRIST 216. Maceden : 

4 * See Polyb. Caſaub. Oct. p 2371 de yirt. & vitiis. 
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2 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


W oO On known to have received from the late king, the 
a opportunity he had enjoyed of obſerving the virtues 
Sect. 1. of that excellent prince, together with the high 
expectations which his own natural endowments 
had taught his ſubjects to form of him induced them 
to hope, that in him Antigonus would be revived; 
and. though only in his ſeventeenth year at the time 
of his acceſſion, his manner of entering on the 
government ſtrengthened theſe expectations: intel. 
ligent, affable, munificent, attentive to the ſeveral 
duties of the royal ſtation, he appearded to have no 
other end in view but the happineſs of Macedon, 
and to have every qualification neceſſary to accom- 
pliſh that great object. 

Macedon, at the ſame time, had never been in 
Profrermye à more flouriſhing condition. The wile policy of 
ſtare of a- the laſt reign had reſtored induſtry and opulence; 
cedon at his her cities were populous ; her lands cultivated, and 
acceſſion. a : . . a . 

covered with inhabitants; and her armies high in 
reputation for diſcipline and courage. 'The barbarian 
borderers had been lately humbled; and even that 
ſpirit of hoſtility, which for ages had animated the 
councils of Greece againſt Macedon, had almoſt 
died away. Who could have thought, that theſe 
were the times, and this the prince, deſtined to 
humble this ancient kingdom, and to prepare the 
way for it's final ruin! 
The Aetolians © I he Aetolians were the firſt people to diſturb the 
invade Acai peace of Greece. The jealouſy, which they had long 
entertained of the Achaean ſtates, was much increafed 
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3 
by that importance which Achaia had aſſumed from B O O R 
her alliance with Macedon; and no ſooner were they V. 


relieved from the dread of Antigonus, than the Sect. 1. 
Aetolian bands poured again into Peloponneſus. 
They landed on the Achaean coaſt, which aſter 
ravaging, they proceeded to a ſtrong hold they poſ- 
ſeſſed on the Meſſenian frontier; from whence they 
made ſevere depredations on all the country around. 
Theſe, however, were ſaid to have been only private 
adventurers, who went forth merely for the ſake of 
plunder, without the authority, and. as it was pre- 
tended, even without the knowledge of the Actolian 
government, 

Timoxenus, then general of Achaia, whoſe term Aratus mar. 
of office was nearly expired, declining to march nen“! 
againſt them, Aratus, general-ele, aſſumed the com- 
mand, and taking the field, required them inſtantly to 
leave Peloponneſus. They promiſed they would: 
but Aratus, alchough he had already diſmiſſed a part 
of his force, ſuſpectiug the ſincerity of their inten- 
tions, and finding, as he thought, a favorable oppor. 
tunity of chaſtiſing theſe unprovoked plunderers, 
attacked them on their march near Caphyae, a town 
of Arcadia; but meeting with an unexpected and and is de- 
vigorous reſiſtance, he was entirely defeated. ends 

The blame of this diſcomfiture fell wholly on pur by his 
Aratus He had preſumed to act, though not in office; own fault, 


he had weakened bis army, whilſt the enemy was 


yet in the held; and he had expoſed his troops to 
Nnghter by his raſhneſs and the ill digeſted orders 
he had given. Jo anſwer to theſe articles of charge, 
he was ſummoned before the convention of the 
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s0 OR Achaean ſtates; and he had probably been con- 
Ve demned, had not an open confeſſion of his error 
Sect. 1. deprecated the reſentment of his judges. The fault, 
nevertheleſs, was not altogether to be imputed to 
him. It appears, that the Achacan troops had been 
deficient in diſcipline and in courage. The perni- 
cious effects of their having called in the aid of 
and partly by foreign arms, both Polybius * and Plutarch inform 
the fault of us, began already to be felt. And the Achaeans, 
ET. who thought no enterpriſe too arduous, whilſt left 
to the exertion of their own vigor; | thoſe men; 
who with ſuch glory to themſelves had eſtabliſhed 
the liberties of Achaia, now repoſing themſelves on 
the power of Macedon, had ſunk inſenſibly into 

ſloth, timidity, and weakneſs, 
Aratus applies The evil was not at preſent to be remedied. And 
5 _ nothing remained to the Achaeans but the alternative 
; of making friends of the Aetolians, by admitting 
them to a ſhare in the adminiſtration of Grecian affairs 
(an object which the Aetolians ſeem long to have 
had in view) or to implore the aſſiſtance of the 
Macedonian king. 'The former muſt have been a 
meaſure of wiſer policy; as the ſtrength of Greece 
would then have been collected into one formidable 
confederacy; and the different ſtates, by purſuing 
ſeparate intereſts, had not haſtened the ruin of their 


common liberties. But the pride of Aratus led him 


to a more pernicious choice. He could not bear that 
Achaia ſhould yield up, or even divide a ſovereignty, 
which however was now little more than nominal ; 


? See Polyb. L. iv. c. 7. Plutarch. in Arato, 
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TD / 
and till leſs that ſhe ſhould receive orders from thoſe ns O O n 
to whom ſhe had been accuſtomed to preſcribe them. V. 
Aratus, beſides, had been the firſt perſon to call in Sect. 1. 
the Macedonians to the ſupport of the Achacan 
body ; and he would not ſeem to condemn a meaſure, 
which had originated from himſelf. Unfortunately 
for Greece, the counſels of Aratus prevailed. 

Philip received the application with pleaſure. To Philip's pride 
ſee himſelf, at the opening of his reign, the acknow- — 
ledged arbiter of Greece, and to have the firſt of the don: 
Peloponneſian ſtates taking ſhelter under his pro- 
tection, were circumſtances too flattering for a young 
prince, to be conſidered with indifference ; whilſt 
his compliance with the requeſt of the Achaeans gave 
him an opportunity, at the fame time, of ſhowing 
his regard to the injunctions of the late king, who 
had charged him to cultivate the friendſhip of Aratus, 
and to pay particular attention to the counſels of that 1 
experienced ſtateſman. : i 

He accordingly promiſed, as foon as he had ſettled be promiſes: | | 
the affairs of his own kingdom, to repair to Corinth, „in Ach. ; 
in order to meet the convention of the ſtates in alliance 9 
with Achaia; and in conjunction with them to ſettle ll 
their plan of future operations. ; vp 

During theſe tranſactions, the Aetolians had com- The Aetolians 
mitted a freſh act of violence, far more outrageous, as ,n 
their enemies affected to repreſent it, than any thing 
they had yet been guilty of *. Making a new inroad 
into Peloponneſus, they had ſacked Cynaetha, a 
city of Arcadia, putting to the ſword moſt of the 
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inhabitants, and laying the place in ruins. The 
inhabitants of Cynaetha bad, it ſeems, been Jong 
noted for fierce and barbarous manners. Some time 
before the preſent period, one party of them had 
riſen againſt another, whom they drove into baniſh- 
ment; but the exiles, on certain conditions, having 
obtained their recal, contrived to betray the city 
to the Aetolians, who, without diſtinction of friend 
or foe, exterminated the whole inhabitants. How 
far the wickedneſs of the Cynaetheans might afford 
an apology for this inhuman proceeding, it is now 
difficult to ſay. So exceedingly great, it certainly 
appears, was their profligacy, that they were held in 
ſuch abhorrence by the reſt of the Arcadians, that 
into ſome of their cities it was even deemed a defile- 
ment to admit them. What makes this profligacy 
the more worthy of hiſtorical notice, 1s the extra- 
ordinary manner in which ancient writers account 
for 1t. 

They aſcribe it * to a neglect of the ſtudy of muſic. 
The Arcadians, ſay they, being accuſtomed, from 
the nonkindly foil they had to cultivate, to a rough 
and hardy life, and breathing an air keen and incle- 
meat, required ſome gentler relaxation to ſoften and 
humanize their minds, which might otherwiſe have 
contracted an aſperity ſimilar to that of the country 
they inhabited; and this alteration, experience taught 
them, mulic had the power of effecting in a greater 


degree than any other ſpecies of amuſement. Muſic 


was accordingly, with them, the great national 


See Pclyb, L. iv. c. 20, 21. & Athen. Deipnos, L. xiv. 
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object. Their children, from the: time they fir BOOK 
began to ſpeak, were iuſtructed to ſing hymns to the v. 
gods, and to chant the praiſes of their ancient chief. Sect. 1. 
tains; and this ſtudy they were, by the laws of 
Arcadia, to continue until the age of thirty, no other 
amuſement being allowed among them, nor any 

other art held in equal eſtimation. At their lacred ) 
feſtivals, the boys and men were obliged to make 

trial of their (kill, and to celebrate the folemnity 

with melody, ſong, and dance. And even at their 
convivial meetiogs, every perſon was in his turn to 


raiſe ſome inſtructive ſong; which to be incapable of 


doing, was ignominious in the higheſt degree. But 
the Cynaetheans, hiſtory tells us, having departed 
from the inſtitutions of their anceſtors, had degener. 
ated into ſavage ferocity, delighting in cruelty, 
perfidy, and every vicious habit vjhich debaſes the 
nature of man. | 

The fact, however ſtrange it may be eſteemed in accounted for. 
our preſent ſtate of cold and artificial manners, is far 
from being incredible. The mulic: here ſpoken of, 
Polybius expreſsly tells us, conſiſted of hy mns and 
paeans in honor of their deities and ancient heroes *, 
and was altogether of the moral claſs, conveying to 
the mind whatever was awſul and effecting in their 
religion, their policy, or national events. So that 
ſongs ſuch as theſe, aided beſides by that power of 
melody , in which, if there is truth in the records 


* "Quycu; Nas THIG dg, og £4XTTE HATE TH e raf Al, 
n 5:0v5 viuvgvrs, Ses polyb. L. iv. c. 20. 

Dr. Brown (Union of Poetry end Maſic, f ct. 5.) inſiſts 
that the boaitcd efticzcy of ancient muſic among the Greek 
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B © o k of ancient days, the Grecian artiſts avowedly excel. 


V. 
Sect. 1. 


led, could not fail, eſpecially when operating on 
young and uncorrupted minds, to inſpire exalted 
ſentimeats, and to make the heart beat high in the 


tribes was chiefly owing to the powerful and affecting ſong , 
which, according to him, derived but little aid from the 
muſical accompaniment, their melody being exceedingly 
ſimple and inartificial. Ard he criticiſes Dacier and Monteſ- 
quieu, for aſcribing too much to the manual execution in thoſe 
early ages. But their muſic bing ſimple and inartificial ” 
is one of the very reaſons why it was ſo amazingly powerful, 
* ſimplicity in melody being a neceſſary requiſi.e, as an 
ingenious writer confeſſ:s, ( ſee Dr. Gregory's Comparative 
View of the State and Faculties of Man with thoſe of the 
Animal World) in all muſic intended to reach the h art, 


or even great'y to delight the ear.” And thence in part it 


is, that muſic has always been of more conſequence among 
the leſs cultivated, than among what are called highly-civilized 
nations ; the latter, by refining their muſic, and rendering 
it more complex, have leſſened, if not deſtroyed, it's power 
of affecting. We may therefore venture to ſuppoſe , and the 
teſtimony of the moſt reſpectable of the ancients juſtifies the 
conj cture, that, ſimple as their inſtrumental muſic may have 
been, and however unacquainted with that concentual 
harmony, probably the invention of later ages ( ſee Sir John 
Hawkins's Hiſtory of Muſic, B. iii. c. 2, 3.) it was never- 
theleſs in ſtrength of expreſſion and deep pathetic force far 
beyond any thing known amongſt us. So that, with all the 
energy that poetry, generous affection, and tender ſentiment, 
can give ( for to theſe heart-ennobling ſubjects was the ancient 
Grecian ſong altogether ſacred ) ( ſee P.-utarch. de Muſica} 
the ſongs of Greece had alſo every advantage that genuine and 
inſpirited melody can beſtow. When ſuch a combination 
took place, among a people of quick and ſtrong perception, 
and who had not yet attained the art of ſuppreſſing their feel- 
ings, is it ſtrange that every paſlion, as we are told was often 
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cauſe of virtue No wonder, therefore, that the 83 0 O E 
Cynaetheans, by proſcribing ſo important a part of . 
education, ſhould have ſuffered in the way we are Sect. 1; 
told; as the effacing of every religious impreſſion, 


the caſe, ſhould have confeſſed it's controlling power? — 
See Hewkins's Hiſtory of Mufic, prel. diſc. p. 12. B. ii. c. 2. 
p. 166, 167. & B. iii. c. 1. p. 251. See alſo Harris on 
Auſic, Painting, and Poetry; and De Guy Voyage en Grece, 
Lertre 36. 


* It will readily be acknowledged, that ſeveral of the 
effects aſcribed by the writers of Greece to their ancient muſic 
(ſuch as, ſtimulating or controlling the paſſions; the relieving 
from bodily pain or infirmity , &c. &c.) are to be underſtood 
alle gorically, or to be conſidered as the enthuſiaſtic flights of 
a y<t rude, and therefore wondering people. Nevertheleſs , 
when we ſee the legiſlator ſeriouſly employing himſelf in 
regulating the muſic to be permitted within the ſtate, on 
account of the influence which, he tel's us, it bad on the 
public manners, it is impoſſible not to perceive, that their 
m .fic muſt have had a power, which, whether the cauſe is in 
our manners or our muſical expreſſion, we now ſeek for in 
vain, Ecprepes, a Spartan Ephore, Plutarch (in Agide) 
informs us, cut off two of the nine ſtrings from the inſtrument 
of Phiynis the muſician, in order to check the voluptuouſneſs 
of the muſic which this artiſt was introducing, and which 
might deſiroy the harmony of the ſtate. And ſome years 
after, Timotheus was proſecuted and baniſhed from Sparta , 
for having attempted the like innovation in the ſtrings of the 
lyre, to the corruption of the Spartan youth. The decree 
Boethius has preſerved to us — 

4 Whereas Timotheus the Mileſian, coming to our city, 
8 has de formed the ancient muſic, nd: laying aſide the uſe 
of the ſeyen-ſtringed lyre, and introducing a multiplicity 
© 1of notes, endeavours to corrupt the ears of our youth , 
„ by means of theſe his novel and complicated conceits , 
which he calls chromatic, by him employed in the room 


\ 
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B O O E anda total depravation of manners, muſt evidently 


v. 
Sect. 1. 


have followed. 

But how great ſoever the contempt in which the 
Cynaetheans were held, the deſtruction of their city 
by the Aetolians excited much indignation through- 


out Peloponneſus; and the Achaean confederates 


being now met at Corinth, it was urged before them, 
as a new inſtance of that ſpirit of violence, of which 
the Actolians ſtood accuſed. In ſuch an allembly, 
convened under the influence of Aratus and his 
friends, in which the king of Macedon himſelf pre. 
ſided, every charge againſt the Aetolians was readily 
admitted. The whole convention, with joint ſuf- 
frages, agreed, that the Aetolians were guilty ; that 
reparation ſhould be demanded; and that, unleſs it 
was obtained, war ſhould forthwith be declared 
againſt them; and the direction of it committed to 


the Macedonian king. 
* of our eftablished , orderly, and ſimple muſic — It 
therefore ſcemeth gaod to us, the King and Ephort, after 
having cut off the ſuperfluous firings of his lyre, and 
leaving only ſeven thereon, te banish the ſaid Timotheus 


© out of our dominions, that every one beholding the 
( 


wholeſome ſeverity of this city, may be deterred from 
c“ bringing in amongſt us any znbecoming cuſtoms. — See 
Hawkias's Hiſtory of Muſic, B. ii. c. 7. and Principles and 
Power of Harmony. See a'ſo Boethius de Muſica ; & Decretum 
Lacedzemon. contra Timotheum miles. E. Codd. Mſſtis. 
Oxonienſibus, Oxon. 1777. 

Compare what this curious monument ſays, and what 
likewiſe Polybius and other ancient writers relate concerning 
the Arcadian muſic, with the utmoſt that can be ſaid of cur 
mulic, conſidered as an inſtrument of national virtue; and 
how ſtriking muſt our inferiority appear! 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 17 


Such was the beginning of the ſocial war“, ſo Boon 


called from the aſſociation entered into by the ſeveral 


ſtates engaged againſt Aetolia, It commenced the Set. m. 
firſt year of the 140th Olympiad, the ſame in which 599! War. 


Hannibal laid ſiege to Saguntum, and continued for 
the ſpace of three years after. Though this war was 
not attended with any overthrow of ſtates, nor 
remarkable revolution of power, it was nevertheleſs 
in two reſpects of pernicious conſequence to Greece; 
it gave to Philip an aſcendant in the Grecian coun 
cils, of which a fatal uſe was afterwards made by 
that ambitious prince; and it aggravated that ani- 
moſity and deep-rankling hatred, which had long 
ſubſiſted between ſtate and ſtate, and which ended 
at laſt in the utter ſubverſion of them all. 


Philip began his operations in a manner that affor- Philip lays 


fiege to Am- 


. i . : * hbracos, and 
by their frequent inroads into the countries that lay takes it; 


ded little benefit to his Achaean allies. The Actolians 


between them and the Macedonian frontiers, were 
become the terror of all the nations of thoſe parts. 
The Epirots in particular, no longer the reſpectable 
people they once had been, were now fallen under 
a kind of ſubjection to the Aetolians; and, though 
diſpoſed to follow the Macedonian banners, they 
were with-held by a dread of the Aetolian power. 
Philip formed the plan of reſtraining theſe incurſions, 
which, whilſt Greece appeared as the oſtenſible 


object of his care, tended at the ſame time to the 


ſecurity of his own kingdom. He accordingly laid 
ſiege to Ambracos , an important fortreſs, com- 


11 Heénsueg cv youoc, — See Polyb. L. ii. c. 36. 
See Polyb. L. iv. c. 7. 61. & Palwerii Græc. Ant. L. ii. c. 7. 
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[36 © x manding Ambracia and the country adjacent, which 
V. properly belonged to Epire, but was now 1n the 
Set. 1. hands of the Aetolians. Having reduced this fortreſs, 
he put the Epirots in poſſeſſion of it, and prepared 
to carry the war into the heart of Aetolia. | 
The fierceneſs of the Aetolian ſpirit was in no 
ſhape humbled by this loſs ; on the contrary, whilſt 
the enemy was thus at their gates, they detached a 
large body of forces, to invade Macedon ; who, 
after committing great devaſtation wherever they 
appeared, puſhed on as far as Dium , a place of 
note near the 'Thermaic gulph, famed for its ſumptu- 
ous temples, which were enriched by valuable 
offerings, and adorned with the monuments and 
ſtatues of the Macedonian kings. 
Aetolians laid in ruins; they ſpared not even the 
ſacred edifices ; and they carried off immenſe ſpoils. 


the Aetolians 
Invade Ma- 
ccdon., 


and make 
incurſions into 
Achaia: 


17 


paſſed over into Achaia *, and nearly ſurpriſed 
Aegium, one of the cities of the Achaean league; 
whilſt a third army, in conjunction with the Eleans, 
had fallen on that part of Achaia which bordered on 
Elis, ravaged the territory of Dyme, Pharae, and 
Tritaea, and taken Teichos, a ſtrong caſtle in that 
neighbourhood, by which they kept in awe all the 
country around. | 
Meanwhile, every reſource ſeemed to fail the 
Achaeans. They had ſent to Philip to haſten to 
their aſſiſtance; but the ravages of the Aetolians, 
joined to the hoſtile movements of the Dardanians, 


diſtreſs of the 
#chaeans: 


* polyb. L. iv. c. 62. "* Polyb. L. iv. c. 57. 


This city the 


About the- ſame time, another Aetolian band had 
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had already made his own dominions the firſt and 
moſt neceſſary object of his attention. Aratus, the 
general of Achaia, judged it imprudent to riſk a 
battle, to which he knew himſelf unequal, as the 
mercenaries in the Achaean ſervice had mutinied for 
want of pay; and the native Achaeans alone were 
not to be depended on. Their Peloponneſian con- 
federates were all, at the ſame time, either ſpiritleſs 
or diſafteted. Even the Meſſenians **, in whoſe 
cauſe chiefly Achaia had at the beginning taken up 
arms, were unwilling and afraid to act againſt 
the Aetolians, who kept a formidable garriſon at 
Phialea ** on their frontiers, from whence they could 


BOOK 
v. 


Sect. 1. 


at any time lay Meſſenia waſte. Whilſt the Spartans, the Spartans 


though under no ſuch apprehenſions, and notwith. renounce theip 
alliance, 


ſtandipg their having, at the late convention, 
pledged themſelves to Achaia, had now maſſacred 
or baniſhed * all their own citizens who were ſup- 
poſed to be in the intereſt of the Achaeans, and had 
openly declared againſt them. 

It will be neceſſary to explain the cauſes of this 
ſudden revolution in the Spartan councils ; and from 
them we ſhall be inſtructed what was the condition 
of Sparta at this period. 


See Polyb. L. iv. c. 31. 


“ Polybivs (L. iv. c. 3, 6. & 31.) makes mention of 
Phigalea, a ſtrong- old on the Meſſenian borders; and (L. iv. 
c. 79.) of the ©.«2i; or people of Phialea, a ftrong-hold 
likewiſe on the borders of M-flenia, From ſeveral circum. 
Rances it is probable, that it is the ſame ſtrong-hold which is 
ſpoken of in all theſe places. 


Poiyb. L. iv. c. 34 & ſeq, 
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| Since the battle of Selaſia, where, as already 
related, Cleomenes was defeated by Antigonus 
Doſon king of Macedon, the Spartans, amidſt their 


greateſt humiliation, had ever been impatient of- 


the domination of Achaia; to which the haughtineſs 
of that republic had in all probability very much 
contributed. When the Aetolians, after the death 
of Antigonus, firſt invaded Peloponneſus, they had 
been diſpoſed to join them; but the Ephori then in 
office could not agree about the expediency of the 
meaſure; two of them being ſtrenuous in the cauſe 


of Achaia, the other three on the {ide of the Aetolians; 


upon which an inſurrection having enſued , the 
Ephori in the intereſt of the Achaeans were ſlain, 
The arrival of Philip at Corinth, and the aſſociation 
of the Peloponneſian ſtates againſt Aetolia , checked 
for a time this turbulence of ſpirit; and though 
moſt of the Spartans were ſecretly friends to the 
Aetolians, they found it adviſeable to diſguiſe 
their ſentiments, and to appear well affected to 
the Achaean confederacy. 

The following year encouraged other views. 
The Achaeans, haraſſed by the Aetolians, and 
unſupported by the king of Nlacedon, became leſs 
conſiderable; and the Aetolians openly ſolicited the 
alliance of the Spartan people. 'Their party was 
powerful; and the propoſal had, without doubt, 
been accepted, had not the Ephori, who were then 
all devoted to the intereſts of Achaia, vigorouſly 
oppoſed it. This oppoſition proved fatal to theſe 
magiſtrates. 'They were ſhortly after maſſacred in 
the temple of Minerva, whilſt they were employed 
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in the performance of certain ſacred rites; and other B O O K 
Ephori, of whoſe compliance the friends of Aetolia V. 
were well aſſured, were appointed in their room. Sect. I. 
In conſequence of theſe tranſactions, the Spartans 
renounced all connexion with the Achaean ſtates, 
and declared the Aetolians their allies. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs at Sparta, when 
tidings arrived, that Cleomenes, of whoſe return 8 
they ſtill cheriſhed hopes, bad died in Egypt. The dies in Egypt- 
Ephori laid hold on this occaſion; and, under the 
appearance of zeal for the ancient Spartan polity, 
propoſed, even at the expenle of their own power, 
that the regal government ſhould be reſtored. The 


nomination they made explained fully their purpoſe. 


Oo the throne of the elder branch they placed an Inter-ſte 

infant, named Ageſipolis, of the royal line, and 2 

grandſon to that Cleombrotus, who had been 

advanced to the regal dignity upon the expulſion 

of Leonidas. The other throne they filled with 

Lycurgus, an ambitious partiſan of their own party, 

although he had not the leaſt right by inheritance, 

and ſeveral princes of the younger branch were til] as 

alive; but Polvbius ** tells us, that Lycurgus had spartan 

bought the ſuffrages of the Ephori, at the rate of throne te Ly- 

a talent to each. | 1 
By theſe arrangements, amongſt other favorite 

objects, the Ephori effectually ſecured the political 

union of Sparta with the Aetolians; Lycurgus rati- who confirms 

ſying all the ſtipulations they had made, and com- A their acts. 


mencing immediate hoſtilities againſt the Achaean 
confederates. 


NY L. iv. C. 15. L 
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Above a year had elapſed, ſince the alliance had 
been formed againſt Achaia; during which me, 
Philip had performed but little of what be had pro- 


miſed. The Dardanians, however, who had threat- 


Peloponneſus; ened the Macedonian borders, having, upon his 


ſurpriſes a 
party of Ele- 
ans; 


lays ſiege to 
Pſophis, 


approach, retired homeward , he now found himſelf 
at leiſure to attend to the diſtreſſed ſituation of his 
Peloponneſian friends; and, though in the depth 
of winter, he ſet out with the utmoſt ſecrecy 
for Corinth, where a part of his forces lay. 

The Aetolians, and the Rates in their alliance, had 
not the leaſt ſuſpicion of his having left Macedon : 
they had entertained an early contempt of Philip, 
on account of his youth; and the ſucceſs, with 
which they had carried on their depredations. had 
confirmed them in an opinion, that they had no- 
thing of conſequence to fear from him 'I hey ſoon 
found themſelves to be miſtaken. Philip having 
adviſed the Achaeans of his arrival, and ſummoned 
them to join his ſtandard, ſurpriſed a party of Eleans, 
who, lulled into ſecurity, had gone forth to ravage 
the Sicyonian territories, and cut to pieces or took 
priſoners almoſt the whole body; out of two 
thouſand five hundred men, ſcarcely one hundred 
eſcaping. From thence, notwithſtanding the rugged 
precipices and deep ſnows in his march, he advanced 
to Pſophis, a remarkable ſtrong-hold within the 
confines of Arcadia, of which the Eleans had got 
poſſeſſion. The fituation of this place, together 
with the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, ſeemed to render 


"? Polyb. L. iv. c. 67 & ſeq. 
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any attempt againſt it impracticable. It was a noon 
ſquare fortification, ſurrounded with ſtrong walls}, V. 
On three ſides the approaches to it were defended Sect. I. 
either by the Erymanthus, a deep and impetuous 

river, or by rapid torrents, all of them ſwoileu high 

with the winter- floods; and on the jourth fide, 

it was covered by a hill difficult of aſcent and 

well fortified. Philip, nevertheleſs, ſurmonn: ed all 

theſe obſtructions; he brought bis ſcaling ladders 

to bear againſt it; and he puſhed on the alliult with 

ſo much vigor, and in fo many different parts at 

once, that he ſoon made himſelf maſter of it. Laſion and takes it; 
and Stratum, two other cities in that neighbour. 

hood, the Eleans had alſo ſurpriſed ; but, terrined 

at the fate of Plophis, they immediately abandoued 

them. 

Elis, one of the fineſt regions of Greece in point ravages Elis, 
of cultivation, and rich in every {pecies of rural 
wealth, was now opea to Piulip. I hiough this 
country he ſpread devaſtation ; purſuing the Hleans 
even to their mountains, and carry ing off catile and 
other plunder to an immenſe amount. He next 
entered Tryphalia, a diſtrict of Peloponneſus to the 
fouthward of Elis, which had ſome towus capable 
of defence, garriſoned by the Eleans and Aetolians ; 
but in fix days he reduced them all. 

The reduction of theſe places brought about alſo and tres the 
that of Phialea, on the Mefſenian borders. Phialea dtn; 

trom the 
had for ſome years been under the domination of Aetollan yore: 
the Aetolians; who, as we have already obſerved, 
on all occaſions infeſted from thence the Metfeman 
territories, controlling the councils of that people, 
Vor. Il, C 


* 


reduces 
Tiyphalia, 
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o B Oo oO ft and permitting them to have neither friend nor foe, 
1 V. but in common with themſelves: but now, deriving 
i Sect. 1. courage from the ſucceſs of Philip's arms, and the 
F report of his advancing to their aſſiſtance, the 
9 inhabitants roſe upon the Aetolians, and forced 
i them to evacuate their city. This event had import- 
; ant conſequences; the Meſſenian ſtates recovered 


their independence, and, no longer intimidated 
0 by their Actolian oppreſſors, declared immediately 
= on the fide of Macedon. 
the temperate 'The capacity and vigor ſhown by Philip in the 
ute he makes courſe of this expedition, which he had completed 
ot his yigories: . . . 
in the ſhort ſpace of a few weeks, during the ſeverity 


of the winter-leaſon, received an additional luſtre 


He granted peace to all who ſued for it. Of the 
places which he had reduced, he retained few in 
his own poſſeſſion. In ſome, content with having 
expelled the Aetolian garriſons, he re-eſtabliſhed 
the former inhabitants, and reſtored to them their 
ancient polity. Other cities he beſtowed on his 
Peloponneſian conſederates: the Achaean ſtates, in 
particular, he had gratified with Pſophis, the moſt 
important ſtrong-hold in this part of Greece; and 
which to them was an acquilition of great import- 
ance, as it ſtrengthened their frontier towards 
that quarter. His whole conduct, indeed, ſeemed to 
proceed on the ſame generous plan which Antigonus 
had formerly adopted. The friend of liberty, and 
the enemy of oppreſſion, his martial exploits carried 
with them no appearance of ſelh{h ambition; but 
ſeemed only to have in view the advantage of his 


from the temperate uſe he made of his victories. | 
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allies, and the defence. of Peloponneſus againſt the 
encroachments of Aetolian uſurpation. 

But amidſt all theſe fair appearances, a ſtrange 
alteration ** began to diſcover itſelf in the character 
of Philip, who had now retired to Argos, and there 
kept his court. Some time before the death of 
Antigonus, that excellent prince, ſenſible of his 
declining health, and apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences which the intrigues of faction might occaſion 
under a minority, had appointed the different per- 
ſons to whom the principal adminiſtration of affairs 
was, upon his demiſe, to be intruſted. At the head 


B O O R 
V. 
Sect. 1. 


adopts other 
principles 5 


character of 


of the council of regency he had placed Apelles, dis minifterr3 


whom he alſo appointed tutor to the young king; 
a man verſed in affairs of ſtate, and ſuppoſed to be 
of ſtrict integrity; but all was artful fallacy and 
deception, Under a plauſible outſide, he concealed. 
the greateſt duplicity of heart, the imperiouſneſs 
of a tyrant, and an inſatiable luſt of power. Leoatius, 
with the title of captain of the cuiraſſiers, Antigonus 
had named to the command of the army; Megaleas 
was appointed ſecretary of ſtate; Taurion to be 
king's heutenant in Peloponneſus; and Alexander 


to be captain of the life- guard. Theſe diſpoſitions . 


had been implicitly acquieſced in by Philip: and 
Apelles was at this time prime miniſter, and the 
royal favorite. Ot the other chief-ofticers of the 
crown, Megaleas and Leontius were the creatures 
of the miniſter, and paid an implicit obedience 
to his inſtructions. 

Polyb. L. iv. 6. 76. 82. & ſecs Putarch. in Arato. 

C 2 


Apelles, who in Macedon nen pride; 


45 
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B O On acted without control, was ſoon diſguſted at the 
rigid firmneſs and unpliable character of the repub. 
Set. 1. lican Greeks ; who frequently preſumed to diſpute 
his orders, and to talk of laws and privileges, which 
and duplicity; they would not ſuffer to be infringed. He therefore 
80 re ſolved to humble them: and, fo early as the late 
expedition into Elis, he had given directions to the 
ſeveral Macedonian othcers, to take every oppor- 
tunity of treating them with contempt and injuſtice, 
particularly in the diviſion of the plunder, and in 
the diſtribution of quarters; with ſtrict injunctions, 
ſhould they preſume to complain, to charge them 
with mutiny, and to puniſh them accordingly. The 
Macedonians, Polybius obſerves “, had, by a 
ſimilar policy, eſtabliſhed their dominion over the 
nations of Theſſaly, who had now only the ſhadow 
of liberty remaining; and Apelles expected, that 
he ſhould witir as little difficulty effect the ſame-in 
Peloponneſus. But the Achaeans were not fo eaſily 
they are op. to be ſubdued. They applied directly to Aratus, 
nnd who, with a becoming ſpirit, remonſtrated to Phihp 
: againſt the conduct of his miniſters, Philip ſaw that 
matters were not yet ripe for the execution of the 
intended project: he therefore temporized; and, 
alleging to throw the blame on his ſervants , 
commanded them to deſiſt from giʒing oftence to 

his Achaean allies, 
whom they Some other method of accompliſhing their deſigns 
ati to was now to be employed. Aratus, at this time, had 
the lead in the Achacan councils, and the perſen 
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who was ſupported by his recommendation, was 
always ſure to ſucceed to the appointment of General 
of Achaia. 'That it might not, therefore, be in his 
power again to obſtruct the views of Macedon, 
Apelles laid his plan to withdraw from this ſtateſman 
the confidence of the Achacans, by throwing the 
adminiſtration of affairs into other hands ; and he 
accordingly 'adviſed Philip to attach himſelf to the 
party in oppoſition to Aratus **, Philip entered 
readily into the views of his miniſter, and immedi— 
ately ſet out for Achaia, in order, by his preſence, 
to influence, if poſſible, the approaching election of 
General. The moſt eminent and the worthieſt of 
the Achacans were all the friends of Aratus; but to 
be the friend of Aratus was now a crime. Philip 
ſupported, therefore, the election of Eperatus, whoſe 
only merit was his enmity to this great man; yet, 
without abilities, and without perſonal weight, 
Eperatus, by dint of the intrigues, the threatenings, 
and the bribes, which Philip and his miniſters 
employed, defeated the united oppoſition of Aratus 
and every honeſt Achaean. He was elected. To 


counterbalance, however, this unpopular meaſure, 


and to ſtrevgthen himſelf in the affections of the 
Achacan people, Philip laid ſiege to Teichos **, the 
fortreſs of which. the Actolians had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves the preceding year, took 1t, and reſtored it 
to the Achacans of Dyme, to whom it belonged; 


and, having made an inroad into Elis, he preſented 


* Polyb. L. iv. c. 23. Plutarch in Arato. 
7 Polyb. L. ir. c. 84. 
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the Dymeans, and the cities in that neighbourhood, 
with all the plunder he had carried off, 


Philip was now, in bis own imagination, maſter 


of Achaia; the adminiſtration was devoted to him; 


and the wealth and vigor of that republic, be fancied 
abſolutely at his diſpoſal; but he ſoon found what 
an empty phantom he had been purſuing. Ihe ſeaſon 
for action approached; proviſions were neceſſary 
for the ſubſiſtence of the army, and funds were 
wanted for their pay. The new general was applied 
to upon this occaſion; but no magazines had been 
provided; and the treaſury was exhauſted; Eperatus 
had neither credit nor invention for immediate 
reſource; and the king had to ſuffer the mortihcation 
of courting the intereſt of Aratus, in order to obtain 
ſupplies of money and ſtores; to apologize ſor the 
affront he had caſt upon him; and to confeſs himſelf 
ind-bted to him, even for the means of carrying 
on the war. | 
Apelles, however, ſtil perſiſted. Nothing leſs 
than the deſtruction of Aratus was now his object. 
He accuſed him of holding a treaſonable correſpond. 
ence with the enemy. Philip had ſent overtures of 
peace, with large offers of protection, to the Eleans, 
on condition of their renouncing the friendſhip of 
Aetolia: and the Eleans had rejected the propoſal. 
Apelles** pretended to bave proof, that the obſtinacy 
of the Elean people was owing to ſecret inſtructions 
they had received from Aratus; and with this he 
had the inſolence, in the preſence of the king, to 


** Polyb. ubi ſup. 
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revenge, he conceived a deſign far more atrocious 
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charge both Aratus and his ſon; in the moſt folemn h Oo O 
manner averring the truth of what he had alledged V. 
againſt them. But this charge failed alſo of its effect. Sec. 1. 
Aratus found means ſully to prove his innocence ; 

and Philip, from this time, either aſhamed of the but are de- 
mean practices he had been induced to countenance, tated: 

or more probably, convinced that he could not 

act with vigor without Aratus, affected to place 

much confidence in that Achaean ſtateſman, and to 

give leſs attention to the ſuggeſtions of his enemies. 


But, whatever might be the diſſimulation of reſolve to 
Philip, Apelles was tranſported with indignation ee , 
at this appearance of favour to the man he hated. aratus, 
He had formed a plan for the ſubjection of Greece; tough at the 
and, in return for ſo important a ſervice, had e 
promiſed himſelf whatever the gratitude of his maſter 
had to beſtow; but now, amidſt theſe viſions of 
greatneſs, he ſaw himſelf ſupplanted by the man, 
whom he had marked out for deſtruction. Urged 


then by ambition, diſappointment, jealouſy , and 


than any he had yet imagined. In conjunction with 
Megaleas and Leontius, a formal conſpiracy ** was 
entered into ſor defeating the views of the king in 
whatever he ſhould undertake; of expoſing his 
troops to diſtreſs and diſcomſiture, and of encom- 
paſſing him with ſach inſuperable difficultics, as 
might either compel him to abandon a war, which 
his miniſters were not allowed to guide, or to meet 
his ruin in the proſecution of it. Apelles was ſtill 


** See Fo'yb. L. v. c. 2 & ſeq. 
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at the head of adminiſtration, and had powerful 
iofluence over the ſeveral departments of govern- 
ment throughout the kingdom of Macedon. The 
more effectually to execute what he and his accom- 
plices had projected, it was agreed, that under 
the pretence of public ſervice, the firſt ſhould 


remove to Chalcis in Euboea, where he might find 


opportunities of intercepting all remittances from 
Philip's hereditary dominions Meanwhile, it was 


to be the province of Megaleas and Leontius to 


throw obſtacles in the way of every expedition 
that promiſed advantzge to their ſovereign and his 
Achaean confederates; to miſlead the king into 
ruinous meatures; and even, if found neceſſary, to 
ſprend dif. foction and mutiny in the army, 1n-order 
to render its operations feeble and ine fectual. 
Philip ſoon felt the ſatal effects of this tre ſonable 
combination. Diſappointed of the cuſtomary ſup- 
plies, he was reduced to great diſtreſs. To whatever 
meaſure Aratus recommended, the king's officers 
urged numberleſs objections; and in their turn, 
rather to diſtract than to promote the public opera- 
tions. propoſed attempts generally uſeleſs and often 
Impracticable. Aratus at length prevailed on the 
king to attack the Actolians in their maritime ſet- 
tlements, as the only method of annoying them 
effectually; and he propoſed to begin by a deſcent 
on Cephallenia, an iſland in the lonian fea, near 
the coaſt of Peloponneſus ; the great reſort of the 
Actolian pirates, from whence they continually 1n- 
ſeſted the neighbouring coaſts of Achaia, Acarnania, 
and Epire. This attempt, however, was attended 
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With real difficulties. Ships were to be procured, B O O K 
aud mariners to be trained; the Macedonians not V. 


> being converſant in naval affairs. The enemy at the Sect. 1. 
- ſame time had many veſſels in actual ſervice; and 
7 there was not a creek or a current in thoſe: ſeas 
1 with which they were not well acquainted. Aratus 
1 nevertheleſs perſevered, and Philip ſoon faw himſelf 
. in a condition to appear before Palaea, one of the is baffed by 
8 chief cities of the iſland; which he certainly muſt nn 
"Þ have taken, had he not been prevented by Leontius. 
NN A practicable breach bad been made, and the aſſault 
is ordered; but that traitor, who ſtill kept the com- 
0 mand, contrived to have the party, that mounted 
0 the breach, repulſed; when Philip, ſeeing his troops 
er diſpirited at this check, and uncertain upon whom 
to fix the charge of treachery, in vexation raiſed 
le the ſiege **. 
p- The Macedonian miniſtry thought they had now by Aratus's 
er carried their point. But they deceived themſelves. „ 
rs Aratus, notwithſtanding this diſgrace, beſought 
65 the king not to abandon the expedition, but to 
ra- endeavour to make an impreſſion upon Aetolia 
2 itlelf, where he might have an opportunity of 
he revenging the wrongs of Greece, and of eſſentially 
. diſtreſſing the common enemy. Philip felt himſelf 
em ſtrongly inclined to follow this advice. He could 
owt not but remember the ſacking of Dium by the 
Ap Aetolians; the barbarity and rapine which had mar- 
the ked their incurſions into Epire; and the ſacrilegious 
"wa ruin of the famous and reyered oracle of Dodona , 
12, 


* Polyb. L. v. c. 4. 
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which they had ſpoiled of its treaſures, and levelled 
with the ground “. 

To cover this deſign, however, from the enemy, 
the fleet had inſtructions not to touch at any part 
of the Aetolian coaſt , but to ſhape their courſe 
to Leucas, the ſamed promontory ** of Acarnania, 
acroſs which had been cut a canal, which opened 
into the Ambracaian gulph. Through this canal the 
fleet was to make its way, and, proceeding up 
the gulph, was to land the forces on the upper 
part of the Acarnanian coaſt, within a few hours 
march of the Actolian confines. Leontius, who now 
ſaw clearly into Aratus's plan, tembled for the iſſue. 
The Aetolians could ſcarcely eſcape deſtruction. 
They had, he knew, but a ſmall part of their for- 
ces at home, Dorymachus, the Actolian general, 
having marched with a conſiderable body to invade 
Theſſaly, with the view of forcing Philip to fly to 
the defence of his own dominions. The Aetolians , 
at the ſame time, had received no intimation of 
the intended invaſion, and on that fide eſpecially 
were unſuſpicious of any hoſtile attempt. He en- 
deavoured, however, to baffle Aratus, if poſſible. 
Under various pretences, he endeavoured to gain 
time. He talked of encamping; of halting but for 
a ſew hours; of not exhauſting the troops, fatigued 
already by conſtant ſervice. But all his repreſentations 


See Polyb. L. iv. c. 67. 

* Polyb. L v. c. 5. & ſeq. | 

** See Mr. Addiſon's elegant account of the 
aforibed to this promoniory by the pagan wo:ld, 
N 221. 227. 211. 
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ſerved only to increaſe the ardor of Aratus, Who B Oo O 
entreated Philip not to liſten to any propoſal V. 
of delay, but to puſh on, day and night, ſucceſs Sect. 1. 
depending entirely on the rapidity of their march. 
The ſecond day from their landing they entered 
Thermum, one of the moſt remarkable citadels of 
Aetolia, if not of Greece, for ſituation and opulence. 
It was ſeated on the brow of a craggy mountain, 
encompaſſed on every ſide by a rocky and hilly 
country, and though without wall or defence, but 
what nature had formed around it, ſeemed to defy 
every hoſtile approach ; the only road, that led to 
it, being a narrow rugged path, of ſteep aſcent, 
ſkirted either by thick woods, or deep lakes, by 
yawning precipices, or tremendous rocks. This 
remarkable ſtrong-hold, the boldeſt foe had never 
dared to attempt: and here was depoſited the 
chief wealth of Aetolia; their ſtores; their arms; 
their treaſure; all that was elegant or curious in 
workmanſhip of which Greece could boaſt, paint- 
ings and ſtatues, ſplendid porticoes and ſumptuous 
temples, adorning a city where the Aetolian 
eſtates held their conventions, and their annual 
fairs; where they celebrated their national feaſts 
and ſacrifices; and where was ſent every thing in 
Aetolia of value and magnificence, ſor the double 
purpoſe of oſtentation and ſecurity. 

Philip had now the faireſt opportunity of ſatiating He ſurpriſes | 
© his revenge; which Polybius himſelf “, the pro- e 
ves feſſed enemy of the Aetolians, acknowledges he ruins : 
ect. i 
. v. . 9. 


BOOK 
V. 
Sect. 1. 
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indulged to an exceſs altogether unjuſtifiable. Not 
content with having abandoned the place to pillage, 
he afterwards laid it in ruins. Of more than two 
thouſand ſtatues, ſuch only were ſpared as appeared 
to have been dedicated to the gods; the reſt being 
either broken in pieces or defaced; the temples were 
rifled, and the ſacred ornaments, which the piety 
of ages had dedicated, were defaced or torn down; 


and when the ſoldiers had ſelected from the booty 


all the precious things, which they thought they 
ſhould be able to carry off, they collected the reſt 
into a heap, and ſet them on fire; whereby fifty 
thouſand ſuits of armour ,* beſides an immenſe 
quantity of rich ſtuffs, were conſnmed. The fame 
ſucceſs which attended Philip in his march to 
Thermum, he alſo met with in his return, having 
had the precaution to ſecure by ſtrong guards all 
the important paſſes on the way. Some flying par- 
ties hung indeed upon his rear, and followed him 


to the place of embarkation ; but they were not 


returns into 

Peloponneſus 
and ravages 

Laconia. 


able to make any ſenſible impreſſion: and, by the 
time Dorymachus, who upon the firſt advice 
haſtened homeward, bad reached Aetolia, the 
Macedonians had retired, 

Philip reſolved to follw his blow, before the 
enemy had recovered from the conſternation which 
this bold enterprife had ſpread among them. Having 


embarked his troops, and committed ſome flight 


ravages along that part of the Actohan coaſt which 
lay on the Ionian fea, he entered again the Corinthian 
gulph, landed at Lechaeum, and marched into 
Laconia; Lycurgus the Spartan king having, during 
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the late ſiege of Palaea, committed devaſtation in 
the Meſſenian territories, for which Philip now 
meant to make repriſals. The Spartans had juſt heard 
of the ſacking of Thermum, and were preparing 
to ſend ſuccours to their Aetolian confederates , 
when they diſcovered the Macedonian army within 
a ſhort diſtance of Sparta. The ſudden appearance 
of the enemy, the report of their operations, and 
the amazing expedition they had uſed, left the 
Spartans without the power of defence. 'I hey kept 
within the city, whilſt the Macedonians, uncon- 
trolled, extended their depredations to the utmoſt 
verge of Laconia on the ſca of Crete; laying waſte 
with fire and ſword the faireſt parts of the country , 
and deſtroying , wherever they moved, every trace 
of cultivation. On their return, the Spartans pre— 
pared to intercept them, but here again they ſailed, 
their troops were put to flight, and the Macedonians 
carried off a prodigious booty. 

What renders theſe ſpirited operations more honor« 
able to Philips military character, is the difficult 
ſituation in which he ſound himſelf at the time they 
were executed; beſet with obſtructions, which his 
treacherous miniſtry were inceſſantly raiſing to his 
meaſures; deeply diſtreſſed in mind from the diſco- 
veries he had already made; and ſtill more perplexed 
from the grounds he had to ſuſpect that much more 
was yet to be diſcovered. A more minute detail 
of theſe dark treaſons will not be improper in this 
place. Though matters of a private nature, they 
are cloſely connected with the tranſactions we 
record, 
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We have mentioned the diſloyal machinations of 


Apelles, and the miniſters in combination with him, arreſt 
to embarraſs and defeat their royal maſter in what- Tl 
ever he ſhould undertake, rather than ſuffer Aratus king 
to guide his councils. The attempt on Thermum, fſent. 
and the fucceſs that attended it, had inflamed their to th 
reſentment higher than ever. Megaleas and Leontius, the { 


who accompanied the king in that expedition, had 
employed every artifice to diſappoint him, but, as 
we have ſeen, they had been baftled, The ſullen 
gloom that ſat on their countenances, in the midſt 
of the general joy upon the ſale return of the army to 
the place of embarkation, plainly demonſtrated their 
treacherous wilhes, and {truck the obſervation of the 
King in ſo forcible a manner, that, from this appear- 
ance, combined with other circumſtances, he was 
ſtrengthened in his ſuſpicions, that villany and trea— 
ſon had taken root among them; and the conduct of 
Megaleas ſoon afforded proofs of what he ſuſpected. 
Determined at any rate to deſtroy Aratus, he con- 
trived , under color of an affray, to iuſtigate ruffians 
to attempt his life; and he had probably effected his 
purpoſe, had not the intervention of Philip himſelf, 
whom the uproar had called forth, compelled the 
aſſailants to deſiſt. When ſummoned on this account 
before the king, Megaleas had even the inſolence 
to avow his intentions, and his unchanged reſolution 


of executing them: aud Philip, who in the art of alreai 
temporizing was exceeded by none, contented him 
himſelf at preſent with putting him under arreſt, now 


and impoſing on him a fine of twenty talents; for | 
gee Polyb. L. v. 14, 15. | Se 
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which Leontius binding himſelf as ſecurity, the B b 0 Kt 

arreſt was ſoon after removed. V. 
The Laconian expedition now engroſſing all the Sect. 1- 

king's thoughts, the matter reſted here for the pre- 

ſent. But upon the return of the army from Laconia and counter, 

to the Corinthian iſthmus, Leontins **, uneaſy at z mem: 

the ſuſpected ſituation of Megaleas , in whoſe con- 

demnation he was conſcious he mult be finally 

involved, formed a ſcheme to intimidate the king 

from proceeding farther in this inquiry, under pre- 

tence that there were dangerous diſcontents in the 

army, on account of what had been already done ; 

and, his intereſt among the ſoldiery being powerful, 

he even excited an inſurrection. This, however, 

availed him little. Philip, with great vigor and 

addreſs, ſuppreſſed the mutiny upon it's firſt break- 

ing out; but appeared to take no pains to be informed 

by whom it had been ſomented. This unexpected 

indifference ſtruck Leontius and his aſſociate with 

new terror: they began to dread that the king knew 1 

more of their proceedings than they had ſuſpected; 1 

and that his affected calmneſs Was grounded on 

temporizing diſſimulation. Under the impreſſion of 

this fear, they diſpatched meſſengers to Apelles, to 

haſten his appearance at court, in order that his 

influence might reſtore their drooping cauſe. He 

appeared accordingly ; but the king, who had been 

already apprized of his criminal connexions, received 

him with a coolneſs fo ſtriking , that Megaleas, who 

now ſaw that he had no protection to expect, fied : 


?* Polyb. L. v. c. 26. & ſeg, 
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leaving Leontius, his ſecurity, to be reſponſible 
for his fine; which accordingly Philip immediately 
demanded. | 

The guilt of great miniſters is ſeldom more than 
ſuſpected during their day of favor; it is their diſgrace 
which completes the diſcovery. 'I he fulleſt evidence 
now poured in from every quarter. It appeared, 
that Apelles had poſſeſſed himſeif of an authority not 
inferior to that of the king; and that he had uſed it 
to the moſt treaſonaable of purpoſes; that he had 
uſurped an abſolute dominion over the royal reve- 
nues, and, with a deſign to ruin the king's affairs, 
bad diverted them from the public ſervice; that be 
had, in his own name, and by his ſole authority, 
iſſued orders of the firſt importance, and received 
and anſwered all diſpatches, without even conſult. 
ing his maſter; that every department throughout 
Macedon was filled with his creatures, who looked 
up to no ſovereign but him, and were prepared 
to execute whatever he ſhould command : — that 
Leontius, in hke manner, had eſtabliſhed ſuch an 
Intereſt among the military, as to be able to command 
them as he plealed; and that the diſcomfiture at 
Palaca, and the repeated diſappointments which 
had of late cramped the king's operations, had all 
originated in him: — Megaleas had entertained n 
treaſonable correſpondence with the enemy, and, 
by letter under his own hand , had encouraged the 
Aetolians to proſecute the war, alluring them of the 
low ſtate of the king's finances, and throwing out 
againſt him many 1lliberal reflections. Such daring 
trcalons againſt his honor, his crown, and his life, 

fully 
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J3 
fully e the utmoſt rigor on the part of Philip. n O OK 
ly Apelles and his ſon were ſeized and executed. Leon- v. 


tius had been impriſoned upon Megaleas's flight, Sect. 1. 
and the army had interceded in his behalf; but 229 punishes 
Philip, not intimidated, ordered bim alſo to be qi 
immediately put to death. Whilſt Megaleas, who feverity 
had fled to Thebes, hearing that the king was in 

purſuit of him, endeavoured to expliate his crimes 


by putting a voluntary period to his life. 


Vol. II. | | {> 
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BOOK [i HE removal of the Macedonian miniſters pro- 


8 
Sect. 2. 


Seemine ad- 
vantages to 

Aratus from 
the removal 


the late inquiry. To his ſagacity and zeal Philip 
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Philip treats Aratus with diſſimulation — forms a . 
connexion with Demetrius of Pharos. — The hiſtory | 
and charatter of Demetrius — he prevails on Philip A D 
to aim at the ſubjefion of all Greece; and to join þ 
Tlannibal againſt the Romans — Philip finds his b. 
ſchemes oppoſed by Aratus — has him taken off by F " 
poiſon — and behaves lo his ſon in a manner ſtill more r 
cruel and flagitious — prepares a conſiderable force * 
to act againſt the Romans — his puſillanimity — J * 


defeat — and flight. — The Romans ftir up the 
Aetolians againſt him — the fatal conſequences of this 
meaſure to Greece. — Philip makes peace with the 
Aetolians — and with Rome — with what view — 
conſpires with Antiochus to deprive the infant king of 
Egypt of his paternal kingdom — beſieges Abydos — 
is reproved and threatened by an ambaſſador from 


Rome — his haughty anſwer — dreadjul ruin of 
Abydos. 


miſed conſiderable advantages to Aratus. They had 
been avowedly his enemies; his deſtructiqn was one 
principal article of their original plan; and he had 
taken, therefore, an active part againſt them during 
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owed moſt of the material diſcoveries he had made; B O 0 
and the king ſeemed to acknowledge his ſervices, by V. 
the unbounded confidence he now repoſed in him; Sect. 2. 


living with him as his friend, and paying uncommon ren; 


a denian mini- 
attention to his counſels. ters: 


This fair appearance of truſt and royal favor was, phitip ags 
nevertheleſs, all fallacy and artitice. It ſoon appeared, 9eceirfully 
that Philip ſtill entertained the ſame inſidious deſigns e 
againſt the liberties of his Peloponneſian confede- 
rates, in which Apelles had led the way; and, 
however highly he might affect to prize Aratus, it 
became evident, that he conſidered him merely as 
the inſtrument of his ambition, to be employed 
whilſt ſerviceable; and, when he ceaſed to anſwer 


aſide as uſeleſs. 


la ſact, the crime of the late miniſtry, in the eyes entertains 
of Philip, was not, that they had endeavoured to e e 
leſſen the importance of Aratus in the Peloponneſian liberties. 1 
ſtates, or to reduce thoſe Greek republics under 1 
ſubjection to Macedon. So far they had acted in | 
concurrence with the views of their royal maſter. 
Their crime was, that they had not ſuffered Aratus 
to take the lead, when it became necellary to the 
intereſts of Philip; and that, inſtead of acquieſcing 
in that ſubordination which the completion of the 
times rendered expedient, they bad raſhly adopted 
pernicious counſels; and, in their attempt to over- 
throw this Achaean chief, endeavoured to involve 
their ſovereign with him in one common ruin. 

The war ſtill continued, though its operations phitip changes 
were now for the moſt part languid and unintereſt- bis plans. 

© + 
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B o O n ing; the ſeveral ſtates being rather employed in 


V. 
Sect. 2. 


on what ac» 
eeunt- 


adding to the ſtrength of their own frontiers, than 
in annoying thoſe of the enemy. Twice had a nego- 
tiation for peace been ſet on foot, under the media. 
tion of Rhodes and other /maritime powers, but 
without effect; when on a ſudden Philip declared 
his refolution of putting an immediate end to the 
war. This meaſure, however precipitate and 
myſterious it might appear, when the profound 
diſſimulation of that prince is conſidered, had never- 
theleſs been formed upon motives, which he had 
long revolved in his mind. It will be neceſſary to 
explain what theſe motives were, as they have an 
important influence oa the ſubſequent fortunes of 
the Grecian people. BIEN: 

1 owards the latter end of the reign of Antigonus, 


the Romans had, for the firſt time, paſſed over into 


Ilyricum *, the north-weſt boundary of Greece, and 
bordering upon Macedon, to revenge an infult 
offered to their ambaſſadors by Teuta, queen of a 
diſtrict of that country. At the ſame time, a prince 
named Demetrius reigned in Pharos an ifland on the 
Ulyrian coaſt, which, together with a few places on 
the neighbouring continent, formed the whole of 


Demetrius cf his poſſeſſions. Whether from hatred of the Illyrian 


Pharos aſſiſts 
the Romans 


princeſs, whoſe reſentment, Polybius * tells us, he 


againſt Teuta; had reaſon to dread, or in hopes of ſharing her 


is rewarded 
by them for. 
his ſervices; 


fpoils, he bad joined the Romans, and at the cloſe 


of the war, which ended in the defeat of Teuta , 
had been rewarded with a conſiderable addition to 


" Oryne. «xl. 4 BEFORE CUDRIST 212. 
* Polyb. L. ii. c. 11. Ubi ſup. 
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his little principality. But, after their departure, B 0 0 * 


emboldened by a report, that the Gauls threatened 


Italy, and that Hannibal alſo was preparing to Sect. . 2. 


invade it, he renounced the fealty he bad promiſed 


them, ſtrengthened himſelf in men and ſhips, paſſed 
beyond the limits they had preſcribed for his con- revotts againft 
duct, iofeſted the iſlands and coaſts around, and em; 


even deſtroyed cities, in which the Romans had an 
immediate property *. Of theſe outrages complaint 


having been brought to Rome, the Roman forces ir deprived of 
returned, and expelled him from his dominions. In * his pole 


this reverſe of fortune, be had taken refuge at the 


court of Fhilip. His misfortunes, his military repu- gies to Philip, 


tation, his impetuous and enterpriſing ſpirit, ſuited 
to the natural genius of Philip himſelf, gained favor 
with the kipg, which he cultivated with aſſiduity 
and art. He penetrated into his character; addreſſed 
himſelf to his fears, to his vanity, to his ambition. 


« Such abilities as his,” he told him, © were meanly and incites 
him to enter 


F 5 X : into alliance 
when ſa noble an object as Italy was in view; that, with the 


employed iu the petty wars in which he was engage 


inſtead of fighting the battles of one republic of 
Greece againſt another,. it ought rather to be his 


policy to extend his dominion over them all, and to Romans; 


mould theſe now disjointed ſtates into one ſolid maſs 
of empire; which, beloved as he was by ſome of them, 
and dreaded by others, he might effect without 


much difficulty; that, were the Romans once to 


eſtabliſh themſelves in the neighbourhood of Mace- 


don, it would not be long ere that kingdom would 


* Polyb. L. iti. c. 16 & ſeq. 
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0 | 1 
| 300 n find herſelf reduced to the ſame abje& ſituation to = © 
v. which lllyricum was already humbled; that the Car- Wks 
ll Sec. 2. thaginians were then on their march to reſcue the = © 
| liberties of mankind from Roman uſurpation, that 11 
| a more favorable opportunity never could offer, as C 
| his friendſhip, whilſt the iſſue of the war was yet | 7 
i doubtful, would be of value at Carthage; but, | ſl 
' ſhould once the Roman power be ſubdued, he might $ V 
k then find enemies, where now he might have friends $M 
and allies *. * Z 0 
Philiplitens The moſt frivolous arguments, when our own Þ| tl 
ms paſſions plead on the ſame fide, become powerful. A. 
Philip, inattentive to the dangers he was plunging 14 
into, ſaw nothing before him but victory, glory, h 
and dominion. He enjoined, however, the ſtricteſt It 
| ſecrecy to Demetrius, until it was known what al 
progreſs Hannibal ſhould make. He had faithful ſt 
j accounts tranſmitted to him of all his motions, His | P 
paſſage of the Rhone, his march over the Alps, —_ 
his victory at the Ticinus, and again at the Trebia, u. 
had ſucceſſively added to the hopes and exultations al 
of Philip; but the tidings of his having overthrown | te 
and ſlain a Roman conſul at the lake I hrafimenus, | 1 
and of his being maſter of Etruria, proved deciſive, P 
| Philip, without farther delay, reſolved to put an 3 
end to the war in Greece, to enter into alliance fa 
with Hannibal, and to pour all his forces into Italy. 3 
) Aratus en- Aratus * would have diſſuaded him from this th 
, dea voti imprudent project; but his repreſentations were | i 
[| | . 
il * Polyb. L. v. c. 101. Juſt. L. xxix. c. 2. to 


y Polyb. de_virtutibus & vitiis, p. 1371. Pe 
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diſregarded. The other part of Philip's plan, © to 
« make himſelf abſolute lord of Greece,” he was 


BOOK 
V. 


obliged to manage, however, with greater caution, Sect. 2. 


He had already, by intrigue and artful ſervices, 
contrived to form a ſtrong intereſt among the 
Argives; among the Arcadians; as well as among 
ſome of the Achaean cities; and theſe, he expected, 
would lead the way to the ſubjection of all the 
Peloponneſian ſtates. 'To accompliſh this great 
object, it was neceſſary to be maſter at the ſame 
time, of the citadel of Corinth, and of the caſtle 
of Ithome, two fortreſſes, emphatically called /e 


fetters of Peloponneſiis. The firſt was already in 


his power; and the other he hoped ſoon to poſleſs. 
Ithome was ſituated in the Meſſenian territories ; 
and the diſſenſions which then prevailed in that 
ſtate , ſeemed greatly to favor his views. The 
people complained of the tyranny and oppreſſion 
of the nobles; and the nobles were jealous of the 


unbounded ſpirit of liberty which predominated 


among the people. To both parties Philip pre- 
tended to be a friend, and both parties he deceived. 
The nobles he encouraged not to give way; the 
p*ople not to ſubmit. His mediation ſerved only 
to pour oil upon the flames; and the contending 
factions had recomſe to violence. The people 
prevailed ; and, after much bloodſhed, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Ithome : when Philip, under pretence 
of offering ſacrifices for their proſperity to Ithomean 
Jupiter, had addreſs to get admiſſion into the 
fortreſs. Yet, even in this ſtage, he was diſap- 
pointed of his object, Demetrius of Pharos , and 
--D 4 


diſſuadePhilip, 


but in Vain, 


Philip forms z 
ſtrong intereſt 
in ſeveral of 
the Grecian 
ſtates: 


has a deſign 
on Meſſenia; 
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Aratus -, 
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Aratus, had both accompanied him , though with 
different views. Demetrius, privy to the fraud 
meditated by Philip, was inceſſant in urging him 
on to the execution of his purpofe : whillt Aratus, 
ſuſpicious of his deſign, was watchful to defeat it. 
The inftant , therefore, that Philip's intention? 
became apparent, he remonſtrated againſt it in the 
molt ſpirited manner; reminded him of the honor- 
able part the late Antigonus had acted towards 
the Grecian ſtates; and intreated him to reflect, in 
what a difad vantageons light he muſt Rand , ſhould 
he, who had been confiderecd as their protector, 
become the invader of their comman hhberties. Shame, 
or more probably the fear of a formidable oppoſition, 
which he faw Aratus was prepared to raiſe, induced 
him 10 deſiſt. | 


From that time Philip's real character began to 


wo be taken of diſptev itſelf. Aratus and his fon, who now per- 


by poiſou; 


ceived but ton evidently the treacherous views of 
their M-cedorian ally withdrew immediately their 


confidence: and this ſtep precipitated their deſtruc— 


tion. which Philip appears already to have meditated. 
The diſappointment of Ithome ſtill dwelt upon 


his mind; and he bad lone felt with indignant pride 


the ſuperior and impracticable virtue of thoſe repu- 
blican chiefs. Their avowed diffdence of his 
principles and honor, had convinced him that he 
could now no longer concihiate their friendſhip, 
but at the expenſe of the great object of bis ambition, 
the ſubjugation of Greece; and he reſolved they 


7 Polyb. Excerpt, L. vii. Plutarch in Arato. 
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bis conſtitution, deprived him not immediately of band's under. 
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ſhould live no longer to «diſturb his purſuits '. B 0 0 K 
Taurion, who commanded under Philip in Pelo— V. 
ponneſus , was the inſtrument he employed: he Sect. 2. 
lived in intimacy with Aratus, and ſoon found an 
opportunity of executing his maſter's orders. Poiſon 
was the means: to prevent detection, the deadly 
preparation was not to deſtroy life at once, but 
to undermine it, and waſte it away by ſlow degrees, 
that the diſeaſe might have the appearance of a 
natural decay. But Aratus was not ſo deceived. 
His friend Cephalon, Plutarch * tells us, viſiting 
him one day, and obſerving with concern, that 
he ſpit blood, “ ſuch, Cephalon ,” replied Aratus, 
« are the fruits of royal friendſhip.” 

Before this period, in violation of the rights of 
hoſpitality, generally held in the higheſt reverence 
by the pagan world, Philip had privately ſeduced 
Polycratia **, the wife of the younger Aratus, who, corrupts the 
in the confidence of ſriendſhip, had received him wi of the 
into his family. The elder "Aratus had indeed CO” 
ſuſpected the intrigue , but in tenderneſs to his ſon 
had concealed his ſuſpicion. Philip now, however, 
gloried in the action, and not only prevailed on 
the wife toelope, but contrived to have a poiſonous and with a 
draught adminiſtered to the huſband, which, from biſonous 


X : 5 draught di ſor- 
the quality of the ingredients, or the ſtrength of ders the hut 


life, but diſordered his underſtanding to ſuch a , 


deplorable degree of imbecility, as led him to the 


* 
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" Palyb. Fxcerpt. L. viii. Plutarch in Arato, 
* Put. ub ſup. 
Plutarch. ub ſup. Liv. L. xxvii. c. 31. 
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Sect. 2. 


The opinion 
to be enter- 
tained of this 


prince, 
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commiſſion of actions ſo abominable and ignomi- 


nious, that his death, in the flower of his age, 
was conſidered at length as the greateſt bleſſing 
that could have befallen his family or himſelf. 
When it 1s remembered, by what ſtrong ties 
Philip was bound to Aratus; the many important 
ſervices which he had received from him ; the 
regard which he owed to the dying charge of the 
excellent Antigonus; the attachment and almoſt 
filial reverence which he affected towards him; 
when it is conſidered, too, that the crimes above. 
mentioned were the deeds of a prince, celebrated 
till then for integrity of ſoul and generolity of 
ſentiment, one would almoſt queſtion the hiſtorian's 
teſtimony. Polybius accounts for this extraor- 
dinary alteration, upon the ſuppoſition of his 
having been perverted by the Pharian Demetrius, 
2 daring and moſt unprincipled ſtateſman ; whilſt 
Plutarch **, is of opinion, that the virtues of which 
Philip had made a ſhow in the early part of his 
reign were all feigned **; and that, as opportunity 
invited, as his fears diminiſhed, and his power 
increaſed, he diſcovered thoſe vicious principles 
which dark policy had taught him hitherto to 


"* Polyb. L. v. c. 12. Et de virtut. & vitiis, p. 1371. 


12 
In Arato. | 
7? It is evident, from Polybius's own account, that, 


antecedently to any influence which Demetrius of Pharos 
could have had on him, he hai been privy to a'l the 
machinations of Apelles and his fell-ws, and only then 
diſavowed them, when he found, they were not likely 


to ſucceed. 
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led him to pronounce, that the many and ſevere afterwards 
misfortunes, which befel him in the ſucceeding 

part of his reigu, were judgments of heaven for 

his atrocious crimes: © The vengeance,” ſays he, 

4 of Jupiter, the patron of hoſpitality and of friend- 

* © ſhip, viſiting him ſor the breach of both, and 

„ purſuing him through life.” 


the calamities that overwhelmed him were in a great power. 
- meaſure to be imputed. Jealous firſt of Cleomenes, 


that very Macedonian power, which in the end 
- deſtroyed him; and in his laſt hours he had the 
mortification to reflect, that his country, his family 
and himſelf, were the victims of an ill- directed am- 


rank among the ſtates of Greece; and, had he 
been leſs jealous of Sparta and of Aetolia, hiſtery 
| perhaps bad not left us a more finiſhed character. 


ment of Achaia at the expenſe of the reſt of Greece. 
Vet, with ſome blemiſhes, Aratus was certainly 
| offe of the greateſt men of antiquity. An able 
* ſtateſman , and a firm patriot , by his genius, 
vigor, and perſeverance, he gave to his republic 
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conceal. If ſo, ſuch deep diſſimulation, ſuch B O O R 
finiſhed and unrelenting profligacy of mind, at ſo V. 
early a ſeaſon of life, is hardly to be paralleled in Sea. 2. 
hiſtory; for at this period his twenty-fourth year 

was not yet completed; and Plutarch's honeſt and of the 


indignation, at the review of ſuch a character, maren 4 


r. ⁵˙1v — ——_— 
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Amidſt the abhorrence, however, which the aratus himſelf 
guilt of Philip naturally excites, it may be of uſe to blame for 


6 calling in the 
to obſerve, that to Aratus's own miſtaken counſels, ee e 
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and afterwards of the Acetolians, he had called in 


bition, which ſought too eagerly the aggrandize- 


that form and fplendor which raiſed it to the firſt 
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BO OR Philip, in the mean time, had ſeriouſly reſolved 
V. to pals into Italy, and to co-operate with Hannibal 
Sect. 2. jp humbling the Rowan power. With this view, 
he had ſeat ambaſſadors to the Carthaginian general; 
but they had bcen intercepted ſoon aſter their 
landing on the Italian coaſt. Pretending, however, 
that their crravd was to Rome, they in a little 
time obtained their releaſe, and made their way 
to Hannibal, with whom they concluded a treaty; 


an embaully to 
Haunibalz 


his ambaſſ. 


n but on their return, being taken at ſca by a Roman 
mans 3 ſquadron, they were ſent with all their papers to 

Rome, This intelligence, however, did not dil. 
he ſents a Courage Philip. Another embaſſy was immediately 


ſecond em- 
baſly, and con- 
cludes a 


treaty 5 


diſpatched, and a ſecond ratification of the treaty 
was obtained, If we are to believe Livy *, Philip 
engaged © to furniſh a fleet of two bundred ſhips, 
„to be employed in ſpreading devaſtation along 
c the Italian coaſts; and alſo to aſliſt Hannibal 
& with a conſiderable body of land-forces: in 
return for which, when Rome and Italy ſhould 
be finally reduced, the ſole poſſi lion of which the 
Carthaginians were to retain, Hannibal was to pals 
into Fpire at the head of a Carthaginian army, to 
carry on the war there in any manner Philip ſhould 
defire; and, haviog made a conquelt of the whole 
country, to yield up to him thoſe parts of it, and 
thoſe iſlands, that lay convenient for Macedo, 


See Liv. L. xxiii. c. 33. 
| 15 0 0 . . T 
The trea:y, which we find in Poiybius { Exce-pt. L. vii. 
c. 2.) is of a different tenor, and ſcen s to be corceived in 
more modeſt terms. It co: tains only ge nera! flipulations d 
mutual amity and aid between Carthage and Macedon , and 
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ved It is not the buſineſs of the preſent work, to enter 8 0 0 K 
bal into a detall of the wars which Philip had to ſuſtain V. 
ew, Þ againſt the Romans. They belong to another Sect. 2. 
eral; © hiſtory. It will be ſufficient to take a ſummary view 

their of the principal events, as far as they affect the 

ver, Þ fortunes of Greece. 

little ; Philip's firſt exploits diſcovered little of that enters ne 
way Þ ſpirit, which his bold ſtipulations with Hannibal on ot 
ealy; Þ ſeemed to promiſe. He had equipped a conſiderable derable fegt; 
Man fleet, and, ſetting fail from Macedon, coaſted 

rs OR” along the eaſtern ſhore of Pelbponneſus, doubled 

t di the cape of Malea, entered the Ionian gulph, and 


ately advanced as high as the mouth of the Aous, on 


rTeay which ſtood the city of Apollonia; when, receiving 
*bilip advice that the Roman fleet, which lay off Sicily, 
hips, Þ had weighed anchor to give him battle, ſeized with 


along 2 panic, he immediately haſtened back to Cephal. 
inbal lenia, hauled his veſſels on ſhore, croſſed over 


5 : x 5 
WE into Peloponneſus, as if called away by {ome urgent 
19 


hould Þ* buſineſs, and made his eſcape into Macedon . 


ch the His next attempt ended in a manner equally dif- fteers down to 


, ne coaſt 04 
o pals Þ graceful. He had ſurpriſed Oricum, on the coaſt of Poles: eas 


Y, '0Þ Epire, an unwalled and deſenceleſs ſea- port; con- Oricum , an 
hould | Jays lege to 


j | . Apollonia; 
Whole that the one ſhould have the ſame friends and enemies as the 


„ and] other „except where otherwiſe boun i by auteceg ent treaties ; 

don, vith a particular clauſe, by which the Carthaginians obliged 
themſelves, in caſe of a peace with the Romans, to jaliſt 
prev ouſly on their evacuating Corcyra, Pharos, andall che 

„ L. vii. iſlan is which they held along the cot ſts of I ly i-um and Eprre, 

ived in andon their reſtoring to liberty all 2h9ſe of the family (u 

tions g of the Pharian Demetr:us , whom they had pri.oacrs, 

n, and '* Polyb. L. v. c. 110. 
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B Oo O K ſiderable only on account of it's ſituation, as from Tt 
7 V. thence there was a ſhort courſe to Italy. Marcus poſlſ 
SeR. 2. Valerius Laevinus, the Roman commander at! ; 
4 Brunduſium, who knew Philip's connexions with] gwn 
Hannibal, and had inſtructions from Rome to ig!) 
obſerve him, upon the firſt information of his having Þ * like] 
j poſſeſſed himſelf of this port, haſtened to diſlodge Þ* then 
him. Philip had in the mean while marched to! Far 
Apollonia, ſituated at a ſhort diſtance from Oricum, ] wha 
and laid ſiege to it. Into this place, before Philip of th 
had the leaſt idea oh his approach, Laevinus con- oppe 
is ſurpriſea trived to introduce a choſen body of Romans; tions 
3 who, together With the garriſon, having ſalliedÞ lavid 
y the Ro- A X , bs A | 
mans. out in the night, broke into Philip's camp, and] he tc 
with much ſlaughter routed the whole Macedonianf: « wþ 
army, the king himſelf, half-naked, eſcaping with the 
difficulty. He made towards his fleet, which lay * gif 
off Apollonia, on the Aous, with an intention of c ot 
puſhing to ſea; but, Laevinus having blocked up © fon 
the mouth of the river, Philip, after running his « for 
Reals away Vellels aground, or ſetting them on fire, was obligedÞ nat 
nomeward. to ſteal homeward acroſs the mountains“. |: 


. a FL 2 
The embarraſſed fituation , however, of the 1 a 
Romans did not permit them to attend to thisÞ e. ry 
5 . . | in 
Macedonian war. The flower of their nation had from. 5 


lately fallen at Cannae. Poſthumus with his whole conſul; 
army had been cut off by the Gauls. Campania had after t 
revolted. The faith of Calabria was doubtful. And treaty 
excluſive of the variety of armaments, which theſe = fol 

. | ſuch a 
complicated dangers rendered neceſſary, they had ben g 
wars to ſuſtain in Spain, in Sicily, and in SardiniaÞ The la 


Liv. L. xxiv. c. 40. | ſubterf 


from! 


It was therefore determined to endeavour , if 80 Oo R 
arcuz Þ poſſible, to raiſe enemies againſt Philip in Greece, v. 
r atÞ I that he might be employed at home in defending his Sect. 2. 
wih] ovn dominions. Valerius Laevinus applied accor- ane Romans 
ir up the 
de toÞ 1 ir gly to the Aetolians, of all the Greeks the moſt actotians 
wing] likely to liſten to ſuch an overture. He found in as⁰ Philip. 
lodge them the very temper of mind he wiſhed. Naturally 
ed to F warlike, they entertained a violent reſentment of _ 
cum, Þ 4 what they had ſuffered from Macedon in the courſe 
Philipp? of the laſt war, and they looked impatiently for 
s con- opportunities of revenge. Theſe favorable diſpoſi- 
mans; tions Laevinus took care to cultivate by the moſt 
ſalliedÞ* laviſh promiſes on the part of Rome: © they were, 
), and he told them, © the firſt nation beyond ſea, with 
lonianÞ* whom Rome had deigned to make alliance, and 
x withÞ © they might therefore be aſſured of holding a more 
ch lay © diſtinguiſhed place in her friendſhip than any 
ion oi * other people: Philip had been hitherto a trouble. 
ked upf © ſome and a faithleſs neighbour; he ſhould hence- 
ing his „ forth be diſabled from injuring them: and Acar- 
zbligedF © As which they had formerly poſſeſſed, ſhould 1 
4 9 
of the ** Aetolos eo in majore futuros honore, ” ſays Livy 4l 
| . xxvi. c. 24) quod gentium tranſmarinarum in amicitiam | 
bn this © primi venifſcnt.” This, however, is not true. It appears 
ion hap from Polybius (L. iii. c. 22. 24. & 25) that fo early as the 
hole conſulſhip of Junius Brutus and Marcus Horatius, immediately 
mia had after the expulſian of the kings, the Romans had made a 
| Andi treaty of amity with the Carthaginians ; and that this amity 
ch theſe ae lolemn y renewed on two ſubſequent ccaſions. And that | 
ſuch a treaty ſubliſted between Rome and Carthage, and had { 
hey hae been thrice ratified Livy himſelf (L. ix. c. 43) acknowledges. 
zardinial The language of negotiation had, it ſeems, it's tricks and 
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| ſubterfuges in ancient days a well as in modern, 


* 
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« he reſtored to them.” The Aetolians believed 
theſe flattering declarations, and they haſtened to 
conclude a treaty with the Roman amballador , of 
which the principal articles were, © that the Aetolians 
ce ſhould wage immediate war againſt Philip by land, 
« which the Romans were to ſupport by a fleet of 
c twenty galleys; that, whatever conqueſts might 
* be made from the confines of Aetolia to Corcyra, 
ce the cities, buildings, and territory, ſhould belong 
* to the Actolians; the other plunderof every kind 
«© to the Romans; and that the Romans ſhould 
* endeavour to put the Aetolians in poſſeſſion of 
« Acarnania.” The Aetolians made it their requeſt, 
that in this treaty of alliance the Eleans and Spartans, 
together with Attalus king of Pergamus, with 
Pleuratus and Scerdiletus princes of Illy ricum, ſhould, 
if agreeable to them, be alſo included. Nothing 
could conſpire better with Laevinus's views. The 
more enemies Philip had to contend with, the lels he 
was to be feared, Laevinus, on the concluſion of 
this treaty , immediately employed his arms in 
reducing Zacynthus , a {mall zfland on the Pelopon- 
neſian coaſt, with Ocniadae and Naxus, two cities 
ſituate in that part of Acarnania bordering on Aetol1a; 
which, as an earnelt of what they might expect from 
the generoſity of Rome, he 1nſtantly gave up to the 
Aetolians; and, having thus lighted up the torch of 
war in Greece, he retired to Corcyra **. 
From this period the humiliation and final ſub- 
jection of the Grecian ſtates advanced; for ſome 
Ox. cxli. 4. BEFORE CHRIST, 206. 
Liv. xxvi. c. 24. | 
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time, by flow degrees, but afterwards with wonderful B 0 0 R 
© rapidity. The Romans, having once obtained a V. 

of footing in Greece, ſoon found means to eſtabliſh Sect. 2. 
9 themſelves there with firmneſs; at firſt the confe- alan 
| derates, and, ere long, the 1mperious controllers Greece of the 
ol that very people, who had opened to them the Romans ob- 

gates of Greece; extending their influence from city —5 its 

to city , by artfully availing themſelves of the credu- 

lity , the domeſtic feuds, the ambition, and the 

avarice, of the different leaders; always ready to 

1 the weaker againſt the mightier, that, the 

ſtrength of each individual ſtate being broken by 

degrees, it ſhould be leſs difficult in time to accompliſh 

tans, the deſtruction of the whole; covering all the while 

with their ambitious views with the ſmooth ſemblance 

ould, of moderation, equity, and friendſhip ; until, the 

thing W vigor of Greect being on every ſide gradually 

The undermined, the whole tide of the Roman power 

eſs he WW ruſhing in, it was totally overwhelmed. 

on % Among the many calamities, which the unfor:. the influence 

ns in tunate introduction of the Romans brought imme- OBI M7 

opon- ¶ diately upon Greece, it had the effect to give Philip a councits, 

cities | ſtronger intereſt in moſt of the Grecian ſtates than he 


etolia; had ever before poſſelled **. It was now no longer re- 


+ from W membered, that he was the flagitious tyrant, who had 
to the ¶ rewarded hoſpitality with libidinous violation and 
och of ¶ treacherous murder, and had hatboured projects the 


moſt hoſtile to public liberty; the people now even 
looked up to him as the champion of freedom, and 
their bulwark againſt the barbarians (for ſo they ſtyled 
| the Romans whom the pertidious Aetolians had 
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invited into Greece; in conſequence of which, not 
only the Greeks tothe north of the Corinthianiſthmus, 
but even the Achaean league, prepared to arm in his 
fupport. The Achaeans. in particular, were at the fame 
time ſtimulated by apprehenſions of immediate danger 
to themſelves. Between them and the Aetolians 
as we have ſeen, an inveterate enmity had long ſub- 
ſiſted, and in the preſent poſture of affairs they bad 
nothing to expect from the latter but hoſtility and 
devaſtation. The Spartans too, and the Eleans, the 
ancient enemies of Achaia, now in avowed conſe- 
deracy with the Romans and Aetolians, were allo 
on their frontiers. The Spartans eſpecially , proud 
of their alliance with Rome, ſeemed to have reſumed 
all their ancient ſpirit, and to meditate the recovery 
of that ſovereignty they had formerly claimed over 
the reſt ofthe Peloponneſian nations. The prince at 
preſent on the Spartan throne, was at the ſame time 
of a warlike and enterpriſing temper. Lycurgus, 
who had purchaſed the kingdom of the Ephori , 
having died , after a ſhort and turbulent ** reign, 
Machanidas , another adventurer, had uſurped the 
throne ; and having expelled the young king Ageſi- 
polis, reigned now the ſole tyrant of Sparta; and, 
** Chilon, a prince of the royal line of Sparta, formed the 
plan of dethroning Lycurgus; and, with a party of his friende, 
having fallen on the Ephori, who had ſold the kingdom to 
him, put them all to the ſword ; but Lycurgus himſof made 
his eſcape. And the Spartan people, though Chilon promiſed 
them a new divifion of lands, refuling to join him, he was 


obliged to abanuvon the deſign, and to go into baniſhment. — 


See Polyb L. iv. c. $1. 
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and the countries adjacent counteracting the Aetolian Te. 


|: alliance with Rome. Their great object had been the receive htue 
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whether impelled by his own diſpoſition. or the B O O R 

ſituation of affairs at home, he gladly availed himſelf V. 

of the opportunity of leading dur his Spartans to war, Set. 2. 
During theſe emotions in Peloponneſus, the ppinp exerts 

tumult of arms had already ſpread throughout the »n»common 

northern provinces of Greece Philip, now ſenſible 7 

of the dapgers he had brought upon himſelf, exerted. 

a vigor far different from what he bad lately ſhown. 

He began by ſecuring his frontiers againſt the border. 

ring nations, whom the preſent embarraſſments of 

Macedon, and perhaps the expectation of ſupport 

from Rome, might encourage to renew their incur- 

ſions; he even carried the war into lilyricum **, and ates Lines 

had taken Liſſus and Acroliſſus; the former, the moſt a Acroliſ. 

conſiderable city in that country, and the other, a2 

fortreſs of remarkable firength, at ſome ſhort diſtance, 

hitherto ſuppoſed to be impregnable ; ſo that moſt 

of the other cities of thoſe parts, terrified at the vigor 

and rapidity of his progreſs, opened their gates 

without reſiſtance. Theſe ſucceſſes were followed arehes tothe 

by his marching to the relief of the Acarnanians , relief of the y 

whom the Aetolians were preparing to invade : they ans. | 

had implored aid of Philip; but before he reached 

their borders, the Aetolians had retired The lke,,,,.... 

ſpirited meaſures he purſued throughout 'T hefſily ens mteif in 


influence, wherever he ſuſpected it to prevail, and 
putting in a poſture of defence every place, which he 
thought to be in danger of an attack from the enemy. 


Hitherto, the Aetolians had gained little by their ,,, 8 


** Poiyb, Exceit, L. viii. c. 10, 11. 
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it uͥ 0 ox reduction of Acarnania ; but the report, that Philip 


9 as 8 . #4 . ” * c _ o a * p 4 2 — 
ese 4 OT LIEE "ON SW — a 
Pay 


Wo - 1 was on his march to relieve it, together with the 8 
A Sect. 2. deſperate reſolution of the Acarnamians**, who, by 
| | mar erer determined not to ſuryive their liberties, had armed 

| with Rome; all their males from fifteen years to ſixty, and bound . 
| them under a heavy curſe, never to quit the field of 1 


battle unleſs victorious, had obliged them to aban- I th 


don the attempt. And although Laevinus, at the «+ 
return of ſpring, had re-entered Greece, the whole WR h. 
of his operations amounted only to the taking of WW t 
Anticyra, a city of the Locri, on the north- ſide of WR . 
the Corinthian gulph; the ſpoils of which, with all N 
the priſoners, he ſeized on as Roman property, th 
leaving to the Aetolians, according to the ſtrict letter IM 15 
of his treaty, the bare ſoil and a deſolated city ', 41 
And ſoon aſter which he ſet out for Rome, to take 15 
poſſeſſion of the conſulſhip, to which he had been f 
f elected. ST 
| but, from their Stimulated, however, by their hatred of Philip, [IF = 
"ky barred of Phi- and of the ſtates confederated with him, they diſre- 
f. lip, continue £ of 
ine war;  garded theſe diſcouragements, and preſſed the war b 
with the ſame ardor with which they had at firſt 1 . 
engaged. Sulpicius, who had been appointed to 1 _ l 
the command of the fleet on the Ionian ſtation, in the 15 
1 room of Laevinus, had ſent them a ſupply of near 
ö 5 W 
i a thouſad men; and they had likewiſe received ſuc- . 
11 | . . . j 4 . 
{ cours from Attalus. They immediately paſſed over 65 
ki into Peloponneſus, and in conjunction with the bay 
5 defeatedby Spartans , fell upon Achaia; but as they were re- 
W Philip in tuo turning homeward laden with plunder , they were 2 
ﬀ engagements. HR: ; ; ; 
| Liv. xxvi. c. 25+ Polyb. L. xvi. c. 17. & ftagm. p. 1519. Rho 
5 Ibid, L. XXVi. Co 26. 27 
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met by Philip, who, having had notice of the Bo 0 
diſtreſſed condition of the Achaeans , was haſtening . 


to their aſſiſtance; a battle immediately enſued, Sec. 2. 
and the Aetolians were defeated. Undaunted , how. 
ever, they a ſecond time engaged; but were not 
more fortunate; they were again diſcomfited , with 
the loſs of a great part of their army, the remainder 
with difficulty ſaving themſelves in one of the neigh. peace pro 
bouring cities. Philip's ſucceſs, however, rouſed poſed by the 
the jealouſy of ſome of the adjoining ſtates. They rr 
ſaw the danger with which they were threatened, 
ſhould the power of Macedon be increaſed by 
the reduction of Aetolia ; and they intereſted them- 
ſelves in mediating a peace *. Philip liſtened rea- Phi) willing 
dily to the propoſal, his ambirious views leading RE NY 
him to other wars; and a peace was on the point 
of being concluded, when the Romans, to whom 
the prolongation of the war in Greece was of the 
utmoſt importance, ſent their fleet to the ſupport 
of the Actolians; Who, being emboldened alſo rejected by the 
by aſſurances they at the ſame time received from **23n%: 
Aſia, that Attalus was preparing to join them with 
a conſiderable force, ſet Philip at defiance; and, 
in the ſtyle of victory, talked of conditions, to 
which they knew he could not give his confent **. 

This, however, was by no means prejudicial 
to Philip; it gave, on the contrary, his Greek 
confederates a high opinion of his moderation aud 


6 . * * . - 
The principal mediators were, the Athenians , the 
Rhodians , the people of Chios, and the king of Egypt. 


7 . 22 
See Liv. L. XXVIi. c. 30. 
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B O o K pacific purpoſes; whilſt it ſtrengthened their indig- 
V. nation agiinſt the Aetolians. Theſe favorable 

Set 2. diſpoſitions he ſoon found a brilliant opportunity 


Philip ſets out Of cultivating, He was afliſting at the celebration 


from the Ne- 


of the Nemean games, when tidings arrived that 
mean games, 


and t-pulſes the Romans had landed, and were ravaging the 
te Romans; country from Corinth to Sicyon. He inſtantly fee Þ 
out , attacked the enemy , obliged them to fly to 
their ſhips, recovered the booty they had taken, 
and was again at Argos before the games were 
concluded. This rapid and ſplendid achievement 
againſt 'Roman troops, gave to Philip a high degree 
of luſtre in the eyes of Greece , now aſſembled at 
the N-mean ſolemnity ; which he greatly improved 
by the affability and familiar deportment he affec- 
ted towards theſe repub'icans, who, accuſtomed 
to liberty, were wonderfully flattered in behold- 
ing a prince in the height of power, and juſt 


crowned with victory, mix freely among them, 
and, diveſting himſelf of the pomp of royalty, 
wear the garb and manners of a fellow-citizen **. 
diftinguiches His next enterpriſe, though not ſo ſucceſsful, 
himſelf ina was not leſs honorable to his valor. 'I he Aeto— 
COR lians having got poſſeſſion of Elis, near the bor- 


ders of Achaia, Philip advanced in order to diſlodge 
them; but, upon giving them battle , he found 
they were ſtronger than he had conceived, and 
that they had Roman ſoldiers among them; Sul- 
picius, who lay off the Peloponneſian coaſt, hav- 
ing, unobſerved by Philip, contrived to reinforce 


* Liv. L. xxvii. c. 31. 
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the Aetolian garriſon with five thouſand men. He n O OK 
nevertheleſs charged the enemy with vigor; when, V. 
his horſe being killed under him, he continued to Sed. 2. 
fight on foot, until, numbers being ſlain on every overpowered 
fide, and the enemy preſſing on, he muſt vndoubt. * numbers: 
edly bave been taken or killed, had not his men, 
by one bold effort, ruſhed in and borne him off. 
Diſappointed in his deſign on Elis, he did not, 
however, return without ſucceſs. There ſtood at 

ſome diſtance a ſtrong caſtle, in which the Elean 

peaſants had taken ſhelter , with their flocks and 

herds, the principal wealth of the country ; this RN CIS 
caſtle he ſurpriſed, and carried off twenty thou- nd carries os 
fand head of cattle, together with four thouſand immenſe plun- 
priſoners. _— 

But“, amidſt all this exertion of vigor, and ſeem- his diſtolute- 
ing regard for the independence of Greece, the a ent 
unprincipled profligacy of Philip's character ſtill a 
betrayed itſelf. Not long before this period, he 
had, a ſecond time, attempted the liberties of the 
Meſſenians, but had been baffled by the manly 
ſtand they had made againſt him; the Pharian De- 
metrius, to whom he had committed the conduct 
of his plan, having loſt his life in the attempt“ 

At Argos he had, at the ſame time, incurred much 
diſgrace by his exceſſive diſſoluteneſs; invading , 
with the molt daring licentiouſneſs, the honor of 
private families, and employing even terror and 
violence, where the powers of ſeduction failed. 


'* Liv. L. xxvii. c. 32. ** Polyb. L. iii. c. 49. 
Liv. ubi ſupra, 
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Happily for his Peloponneſian confederates, the 
neceſſities of Macedon called him away; a report 
of his death having encouraged domeſtic inſurrec- 
tions, and the inroads of hoſtile borderers. 
Notwithſtanding Philip's departure, the military 
operations of the Achaean ſtates ſuffered no inter- 


ruption: a very important alteration having taken 


place in relation to that people, who now, inſtead 
of placing their whole dependence on foreign aid , 
diſplayed abilities and reſources equal to the moſt 
ſpirited enterpriſe. It was by Philopoemen ** this 
change had been effected. Originally of Megalo- 
polis in Arcadia, this great man bad diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, from his early years, by ardent exertions 
for the- liberties of his country, and a ftrenouous 


oppoſition to the Spartan power, then the moſt. 


formidable in Peloponneſus; having choſen even 
to abandon his property, and ſubmit to the miſe. 
ries of exile, rather than live in ſubjection to the 


Spartans, who had made themſelves maſters of 


his native city. Aratus, about the ſame time, was 
employed in ſtrengthening the commonwealth of 
Achaia, in order to form it into an effectual bar— 
rier againſt the ambitious attempts of his Spartan 


neighbours. The diſintereſted and enlarged views 


of Aratus, attached Philopoemen ** to his intereſts ; 
he co-operated in many of his ſchemes, and was 


active in bringing over ſeveral of the Arcadian 


citizens to join the Achaean league. Soon after the 


"* Polyb. Excerpt. L. xi, c. 7. Plutarch in Philopoem. 
*? Polyb. L. it, c. 40. 
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death of Aratus, the integrity and military capa-B 0 0, 


city of Philopoemen gave him the principal lead 
in the Achaean councils, in the conduct of which, 
though inferior to Aratus in political abilities, he 
equalled him in zeal for the cauſe of freedom; 
and, in the martial line, he far ſurpaſſed him. 
War, indeed, was peculiarly his province; ſo 
that, although he wiſhed to reſemble Epaminon- 
das, whom he had propoſed for his model, it 
was only in his military genius, according to Plu- 
tarch **, in his activity, his fagacity, and his 
contempt of riches , that the parallel was ſtrong ; 
but, to the mildneſs, the gravity , and the wiſdom 
of that illuſtrious Greek, the character of Philo- 
poemen could never riſe; the department of arms. 
ſays this hiſtorian, being far more ſuited to his 
genius than the adminiſtration of civil affairs. The 
firſt great battle, in which Philopoemen diſlin- 
guiſhed himſelf remarkably , was that of Selaſia; 
the ſucceſs of that memorable day being in a great 
meaſure decided by a judicious movement of the 
paſſed aſter- 
wards into Crete, in order to perſe& himſelf in 
ſome parts of the military ſcience, for which the 
Cretans were famed. But it was not. in the field 
of war alone that Philopoemen ſhowed his genius, 
for military affairs. 'They were his conſtant occu- 
pation ; in his walks, even in his journeys, in his 
rural ſports, his whole attention was employed in 
obſerving the difficulties of ſteep or broken grounds; 


Ubi ſupra. 


” Polyb. L. ii. c. 67, 68. 
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the advantages which might be derived from pal. 
ſes, woods, incloſed fields, or open plains; the 
difference made by rivers, ditches, and defiles, 
with every ſituation, where the ranks of an army 
ſhould be extended in front or in file. By this ſin. 
gular and inceſſant attention to the military line, 
he acquired an exrraordinary knowledge and rea- 
dineſs in martial affairs; no emergency, however 
ſudden, fin-ling him unprepared. When advanced 
to be general of Achaia, he ſaw with concern the 
ſtate to which a foreign yoke had reduced his 
countrymen, and he conceived the noble reſolu- 
tion of relieving them from their humiliating con- 
dition He altered altogether their diſcipline; he 
made them acquainted with hardſhip and toil; he 
gave them weightier armour, and weapons of greater 
execution. Their cavalry , hitherto oſtentatious and 
uſeleſs, becauſe moſtly compoſed of young men 
of rank, who entered into it more from vanity 
than from public-ſpirited motives, he modelled ſo 
as to render it vigorous and reſpectable. He turned 
even to advantage the frivolouſneſs of the Achaeans. 
The young men of wealth and rank affected much 
ſplendor in their dreſs; this taſte for magnificence 
he perſuaded them to transfer to their armour and 
military accoutrements . This diſplayed a great 
knowiedge of the human heart. To combine a love 
of ſplendor with a love of arms, will ever bave 
a powerful effect on youthful minds. To have 
attempted to enforce the ſimplicity of the ancient 


3% Plutarch. in Philopoem. Polyb. Excerpt. L. xi. c, 7. 
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garb, at the period of refinement to which the B O OK 
Achaeans had then arrived, would only, in all „ 
probability have generated ſullenneſs and reſiſtance. Sect. 2. 
Philopoemen judged therefore with wiſdom, when 

he made the foibles of his fellow - citizens ſub- 

ſervient to the glory of the ſtate; whilſt even the 

richnefs of their armour, among men naturally war— 

like, might powerfully aſſiſt the point of honor 

in the day of battle, and produce wonderful exer- 

tions, to prevent the loſs, as well as the diſgrace, 

of ſuch armour becoming the property of their foes. 

The effect indeed of this judicious and inſinuating 
diſcipline became ſenſibly felt. "The Achaeans re— 

covered much of the proweſs of former days; the 

armies of Aetolia and Elis, who , promiſing them- 

ſelves, as uſual , an eaſy victory, had ventured, 

upon Philips abſence, to attack them, being 

totally defeated. 

Sulpicius had in the mean time engaged in an The Romans 
expedition againſt Euboea . Finding that Philip had e 
marched from Peloponneſus, he failed to Aegina, boca. 
and wintered in that iſland, after having made 
a conqueſt of it, and ſold the inhabitants for ſlaves, 

Attalus king of Pergamus having afterwards joined 
bim with his fleet, as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, 
they ſhaped their courſe towards Euboea. Of all 
the provinces of Greece, this, though an iſland, 
was one of the moſt conſiderable for fertility of ſoil, 
extent of territory, aud ſituation '*. To the eaſt, 


Liv. L. xxviii, c. 5 & ſeq. 
See Strabo, L. x. p. 306. 
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it opened to the trade of Afia, and the numerous 
iflands that cover the Helleſpontine and Aegean 


Sec. 2. ſeas, and, to the weſt, it reached along the coaſts 


Philip makes 
VILOrous 


preparations : 


of Locris, Bocotia, and Attica, from the Maliac 
bay to the promontory of Sunium; being divided 
from the continent by a channel , fo exceedingly 
narrow in one part, as to admit a bridge over it. 
Oppoſite to this paſs was Chalcis, the principal 
city of the iſland, accounted, from it's advantage. 
ous ſeat, the key to this quarter of Greece. 'The 
king of Macedon had a very valuable ſtake 1n 
theſe parts; moſt of the cities, both of Euboea 
and the adjacent continent , being held by Mace. 
donian garriſons. 

Philip was not inattentive to the deſigns of the 
enemy. He had ſettled the affairs of his own king- 
dom in the beſt manner he could, and had moved 
down to Demetrias in 'Theſlaly ; he had aſſembled 
a numerous force, and given atlurances of effec- 
tual ſupport to all his allies. Signals by fire“ he 
ordered to be made from the heights of Euboea, and 
from Peparethus, a ſmall iſland ac ſome diſtance from 
it, and alſo from certain mountains of Phocis and 
Theſſaly, that he might thereby have regular and 


| Tpeedy intelligence of the enemy's motions, in order 


to haſten to the relief of places in moſt immediate 
danger. With all theſe ſpirited and judicious pre. 
parations, Philip did not remain merely on the 


defenſive. He endeavoured to ſurpriſe Heraclea, 2 


See Polyb. L. x. c. 42, 43, 44: 
Liv. ubi ſup. 
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5 city on the confines of Theſſaly, where the Aeto- B O O 
lian ſtates had aſſembled in order to confer with V. 


Attalus; but before Philip got thither, the con- Sect. 2. 
vention was diſſolved, and he could only lay waſte loſs Oreum 
| che country all around: ln the mean time, Oreum, e 4 
one of the ſtrongeſt cities of Euboea, was taken ihe goverivr , 
5 the Romans; having been betrayed to them 


by the governor, whom they had corrupted. En— 


couraged by this ſucceſs , Sulpicius had laid ſiege 

to Chalcis. But the ſtrength of the place, and the 

= vigorous defence made by the commanding officer, 

E who was not to be tampered with, added to a report 

that Philip was approaching, obliged him to aban: but faves 
don the attempt. Whilſt Philip, however, was em. 

E ployed in ſaving Chalcis, Opus, a wealthy cit 


Attaius 


J ſtorms and 
of the Locri, his allies, was ſtormed and vlandered pluaders 


by Attalus; and though the king of Macedon , . 


upon the firit advice of the movements of Attalus, 


| marched towards Opus with all poſſible expedition, 


and warmly purſued the plunderers, who had haſtily 
| retired on his approach, they nevertheleſs eſcaped 


to their fleet on the Euripus , and ſecured all the 

booty they had taken. 

ln this fluctuating manner bad the war andi 

ſix years, neither the Aetolian confederates, nor 

| thoſe of Macedon, having much cauſe to boaſt ; The Romans 
when a ſudden revolution in the ſortunes of Phi- Pon 
lip left him arbiter of Greece. Attalus was called A 
away to the defence of his own kingdom, which 

Pruſias of Bithynia was preparing to invade: and 

the Romans alſo, to whom the defeat of Aſdrubal 

nad opened other views, and tired at the ſame time 
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BO OR ofa war, the events of which were indecifive, and 

V. the iſſue doubtful, withdrew from Euboea, and 
Sect. 2. ſoon after ſailed homeward. 

Machanida., Theſe changes were followed by an event very 

28. or n unfavorable to the intereſts of the Aetolians. Ma. 

jn bartle by Chanidas of Sparta, the moſt warlike and power— 

Philopoemen ; ful of their Grecian confederates , fell“ in battle by 

the hands of Philopoemen. Upon the departure of 

the Romans and Attalus, Philip had returned to 

Macedon , to oppoſe the inroads of the bordering 

nations; and Machanidas, who had long ſought 

occaſion to reduce all Peloponneſus, awailed him- 

ſelf of his abſence, and at the head of a conſider. 

able army advanced towards Mantinea, a city of 

Arcadia under the protection of the Achaean ſtates. 

Philopoemen was at this time general of Achaia. 

He obſerved all the tyrant's motions ; and, aſſem- 

bling immediately his forces, gave him battle The 

victory at firſt inclined to the ſide of Sparta ; Ma- 

chanidas, who had begun the charge with great 

vigor, having broken and put to flight the left 

wing , compoſed of a body of Tarentines and 

other auxiliaries; but urging the purſuit too 

far , and ſeparating himſelf from the reſt of 

his army, Philopoemen marked his opportunity; 

| and falling upon the main body of the Spar- 

' tans, defeated them totally. Machanidas, who 


faw the confuſion of the Spartan line, haſtened 
back; but, Philopoemen having poſſeffed himſelf 
of a ditch, interſecting the field of battle, acroſs 


* OLyMP. cxliii. 2. BrroRE CHRIST 202, 
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the Aetolian ſtates for having liſtened to an accom- 


example, relieving themſelves with ſecret ſatisfac- +» 


* boaſt, had certainly greatly embarraſſed them. 


* councils deſerves notice. 


* 2uiſhing under an infirm and decayed conſtitution, 
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which it was neceſſary for Machanidas to paſs, B © 0 * 
in order to rejoin his troops; as he was attempting V. 


to ſpur his horſe over it, Philopoemen killed him Sect. 2. 
with his Javelin . The death, however, of Ma- 

chanidas did not reſtore liberty to Sparta; he was Nabis ſuc. 
fucceeded by Nabis, another tyrant , much inferior * him. 
to him in military abilities, but infinitely more 
flagitious and cruel. 


Every thing now, in appearance , favored the Philip mates 


ambitious deſigns of Philip. The Aetolians could R_ — — 
no longer oppoſe his arms; and Italy lay open to and Romans 3 


him: where, notwithſtanding the declining ſtate 
of the Carthaginian affairs, he might Nill have 
made a powerful diverſion in favor of Hannibal. 
But he had at prefent adopted other views. He 
not only, therefore, made peace with the Aeto— 
lians, but entered alſo into terms with the Romans; 
who, though they affected to be diſpleaſed with 


modation with Philip, foon after followed their 
tion from a war, which, whatever they might 
The cauſe of this alteration in the Macedonian 


| 8 | . . this alteration 
Ptolemy Philopator was at this time on the pany 


throne of Egypt, a prince of the moſt diſſolute bis views on 
manners; and, though in the prime of life , lan- £8%Pt ; 


the conſequence of vicious exceſſes. He had only 


** Polyb, Excerpt, L. xi. c. =. Plutarch in Philopoem- 
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B o o K one child, an infant fon, whoſe weakly conſtitu. 
v.. tion afforded but a precarious hope of long life. 
Sect. 2. This complection of Egyptian affairs ſeemed to open 
new and magnificent objects for Philip's ambition, 
He had already entered into a negotiation *' with 
Antiochus of Syria, in relation to the partition of 
the Egyptian monarchy, in caſe of Philopator's 


endeavours demiſe : and he now reſolved to ſtrengthen him- 


M ee ſelf in thoſe parts of Aſia and Europe, through 
rec which he might, upon occaſion, open himſelf a 


hood of the way into the adjoining Egyptian provinces. Under 


Egyptian pro-, 


wakes pretence, therefore, of aſſiſting Pruſias king of 


deſieges Cius, Bithynia, his ſon-in-law , he paſſed over to Cius“, 


a free city on the Bithynian frontiers, laid fiege 
and takes it, tO it, and took it; putting to the ſword, or felling 
for ſlaves , all the inhabitants, and ſeizing on all 
the rich plunder . His views, in this ſeverity, 
were probably the amaſſing of treaſure, and at the 
ſame time, the making his name formidable in that 
country, near to which the Egyptian king had 
Bis EW vp large poſſeſſions. Ihe neighbouring ſtates , how. 
provoke ite ever, provoked at the cruelties he had been guilty 


. Cius, and perhaps ſuſpecting that he had 


** Polyb. Excerpt. L. xv. c. 20. 
** Ibid. c. 21. 


** It appears f om Polybius, ( Excerpt. L. xv. c. 21.) 
that theſe Cianeans were a people exceedingly corrupted, 
employed in the oppreſſing, and the compaſſing of the 
deſtruction of, each other. Continual feuds were the na- 
tural conſequence of ſuch a ſpirit. Philip availed himſcit 
of the opportunity, which theſe feuds afforded him, and 
laid their city in ruins, 
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deſigns alſo againſt them, took up arms; which B O O K 
immediately involved him in a new war with V. 
Attalus and the Rhodians. He attempted Pergamus, Sect. 2. 
the capital city of Attalus; but was diſappointed g 
in every effort againſt it. He laid waſte, however, fans! ; 
the open country, and obtained ſome trifling lays the coun. 
advantages by ſea; but he was at length defeated, “ ale. 
with the loſs of moſt of his ſhips and ſeamen. 

Meanwhile, Philopator was dead, and Antiochus, Ptitopator 
in conſequence of his compact with Philip, bad vs en 
already begun the reduction of Coeloſyria and n 
Paleſtine. Upon the firſt tidings of this event, Philip 
haſtened to ſecure thoſe places to the northward of 
M:cedon, which belonged to Egypt; and, entering Antioebus and 
the Thracian Cherſoneſe, attacked the ſtrong-holds 5 
which the Egyptians held there, and, either by dominione. 
intrigue or force of arms, ejected all their garriſons. 
Croſſing over, he laid ſiege to Abydos“, the moſt Phitip attacks 
important place of this part of the Aſiatic coaſt ; due 
it commanded the paſs of the Helleſpont on that OO 
ſide, as Seſtos did on the ſide of Europe; and 
whoever was maſter of it, had in his hands the 
key of Aſia. Philip found here a reſiſtance he little 
expected. Spirited up by promiſes of aid from 
Attalus and the Rhodians, the inhabitants, who 
abhorred Philip, had determined to bury themſelves 
under the ruins of their city, rather than to ſubmit 
to his dominion. He was not, however, diſcouraged, 
The more difficulties he had to combat, the more | 


ſtrenuouſly he puſhed the ſiege; and, notwith. 


Liv. L. XXII. c. 14. & 16. 
Vor, II. | F 
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B 0 o x ſtanding the moſt obſtinate defence, he ſoon reduced 
V. the garriſon to the laſt extremity. 
Sect. 2. But, whilſt employed in theſe ruthleſs works of 
Ar . he ſaw not the ſtorm which threatened 
Philip; to retaliate upon himſelf the miſeries with which 
his luſt of empire had overwhelmed other ſtates. 
The Romans, diſtreſſed by the Carthaginian war, 
had unwillingly conſented to a peace with Macedon; 
but that war was at an end: and they now wiſhed 
receive com- fora pretence to break with a prince, whole power, 
plaints 68" if not humbled, might one day become too formi- 
Jus and the dable. A pretence ſoon offered, Philip ſtood charged 
Rhodan; ith having, in direct violation of the treaty 
ſubſiſting between him and Rome, ſent ſupplies 
both of men and money to Hannibal. Attalus and 
the Rhodians likewiſe complained, that, regardleſs 
of their being expreſsly compriſed in that treaty , 
he had waged war agaiaſt them. 'The Athenians 
accuſed him of infractions of the ſame treaty in 
relation to them; they had been acknowledged by 
the Romans as their allies; and yet Philip had 
aſſiſted the Acarnanians in their invaſion of Attica. 
The Egyptian miniſtry alfo, terrified at the dangers 
which threatened their young prince ſrom the ra- 
pacity of Antiochus and Philip, ſued to Rome for 
protection againſt the confederate kings, and im- 
plored the ſenate and Roman people to accept of 
the guardianſhip of the infant Ptolemy, and to 


ſuperintend the adminiſtration of his kingdom “. 


from the 
Athenians; 


from Egypt. 


*7 Theſz complaints had a plauſible appearance, the accu- 


ſation from Athens excepted. Even the Roman hiſtorian *, 
- Liv. L. xxxi. C. 14. 
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” heard favorably in the Roman ſenate. 

however, the policy to begin by that act, which Sect. 2. 
© did moſt honor to Rome. 
© mediately diſpatched into Egypt, to take upon felv+s the 
them the guardianſhip of the young king, in the Suarians of 
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Every thing that tended to criminate Philip was B o 0 10 
They had, V. 


Ambaſſadors were im- The Romans 
declare them. 


che young 


name of the ſenate and Roman people, and to king of Egypt. 


command Antiochus to withdraw from the Egyptian 
territories, The youngeſt of the ambaſſadors, Marcus 


Aemilius, had alſo inſtructions, on his way to 


Egypt, to inform Philip of the intentions of the 


Roman ſenate. Aemilius found Philip before Abydos, The Roman 
in a ſituation which muſt probably have not a little e 


finds Philip; 


© heightened that impatient ferocity for which he vetore avyaos 
was remarkable; at the head of an army fluſhed 


with victory; on the point of carrying the city 
he was beſieging; and in high exultation from the 


alliance he had lately concluded with Antiochus. 


Philip ſeemed to feel the importance of his ſituation; delivers the 


. , ders ot the 
yet, unabaſhed at the Macedonian monarch's de- ;,,... 


though the Athenians were now in the intereſts of Rome, 
* obſerves with indignation the meanneſs they ſhowed on this 
> occaſion. In fact, they themſelves had been the aggreſſots. 
They had cruelly murdered two young men of Acarnania , 
who had innocently ſtrayed into the temple of Eleuſis, at 
the time of the myſtical celebration, and by the queſtions 
they asked, had betrayed their ignorance of the rites of 
| initiation. Provoked at this, the Acarnanians, together with 
ſome Macedonian troops, had raveged Attica. And the 
| Athenians, not having the ſpirit either to ſupport the cutrage 
they had committed, or to make due reparation for it, 
called in a foreign force, and, in the gratification of their 
revenge , aſſiſted in ſubverting the liberties of their country, 


F 2 
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B O oO x portment, the Roman delivered his orders with 
it V. dignity and firmneſs. He charged Philip not to 
Wh! Sect. 2. attack the poſſeſſions of the crown of Egypt; nor 
| 0 to wage war againſt any of the Grecian ſtates; and 


to ſubmit to fair arbitration the diſcuſſion of the 
10 matters in diſpute between him, Attalus, and the 
Wh Rhodians. — Philip's pride could endure no longer. 
„ the firmneſs of * Attalus and Rhodes replied he, © provoked 
un the Roman 02 © the war, of which they complain. They them- 


MY this occalion; al 
BY ſelves were the aggreſſors. — And were the 
| 


— 
* 
A 


"a * Athenians, ” ſaid Aemilius, © were the people 
1 * of Cius, were the unhappy Abydonians, the 
fl Philip's bold © aggreſſors alſo?” — © The boaſtful inexperience 

IP — * of youth, © interrupted the king; © thy grace- 

* fulneſs of perſon, perhaps; and, ſtill more, the 
name of Roman, that thou beareſt; inſpire thee 
with this haughtineſs. It is my wiſh, that Rome 

I ** may prove faithful to the treaties which ſubſiſt 

li; | * between us. But, ſhould ſhe be diſpoſed to try 

& again the iſſue of arms, I truſt, with the pro- 
5 tection of the gods, to render the Macedonian 
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te name as formidable as that of Roman ““. 


Abydos is Soon after the departure of Aemilius, followed 

reduced to the deſtruction of Abydos. No hope of eſcape 
REI remaining, the Abydonians determined to man the 

| breaches with the few fighting men they had left; 

. = to reſiſt , until they were all either ſlain or diſabled; 
of and then, having put to the ſword their women 
„ | aad children, to conſume with fire what remaincd 

| 


** Polyb. L. Xvi. c. 19. Liv. L. xxxi. c. 17, 18. 
* OLYNP. cxliv. 1. BEFORE CHRIST 199. 
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» expiring on 
himſelf fele the 
h ve checked the 
ut in vain; and 
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B O0 O R VI. 


SEES 0: 2-1 


CONTEAN'T'S: 


Second Macedonian war — Sulpicius the conſul enters 
Greece — Villius ſucceeds him — Flamininus is 
appointed to the conſulſhip, and conduct of the 
war — his abilities — vigor — ſucceſs — detaches 
the moſt conſiderable of the Grecian dates, parti- 
cularly the Aetolians ana Achaeans, from their 
connexion with Macedon — draws Philip into an 
engagement —- defeats him — compels him to accep! 
of peace on terms highly diſadvantageous — ingra- 
riates himſelf with the Grecian ſlates, by making d 
pompous proclamation of their freedom, at tht 
I/thmian and Nemaean games — inſidiouſneſs of 
this grant — the Aetolians avow their jealouſy; 
condemn the peace with Macedon ; and charge 10 


proconſul with entertaining unfriendly deſigns again 


Greece — under a pretence f a zeal for liberly, 
he propoſes making war on Nabis tyrant of Sparla, 
lately his conſederate againſt Philip — the Actolians 


object to this war — the other Grecian ſta! 
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cooperate with Flamininus. — Nabis attacked, and 
reduced to exiremity — Flamininus, againſt the 
opinion of his Greek conſederates, concludes a treaty 
with him; and by artifice extorts their conſent — 
his motives — he returns to Rome, having firſt 
obtained the freedom of all the Romans who were 
in ſlavery throughout Greece. 


Rome could hardly have choſen a conjuncture B 0 © K 
more favorable to her ambitious deſigns, than VI. 
that which marks the commencement of the ſecond Sect. 1. 
Macedonian war: Carthage was ſubdued ; all re- neigen 
mains of revolt and popular tumult had ſubſided affairs at the 
throughout Italy; Sicily, the prize ſo long con- an rp e 
tended for, in fertiliry and opulence the pride of Macedonian 
the weſtern world, was now, together with moſt wars 

of the adjacent iſlands, annexed to her dominions; 

even thoſe nations, whom her arms had not reached, 

beard with terror the fame of a power, to which 
Hannibal had proved unequal. 

Philip, on the other hand, inſtead of availing fitvation of 
himſelf of the barrier pointed out by nature for end 
his defence, ſeemed to be laying himſelf open to 
invaſion and diſcomfiture. He was on hoſtile terms 
with moſt of the circumjacent nations. He had loſt 
the affection and confidence of the moſt conſiderable 
of the Grecian ſtates. From Egypt no ſuccours 
were to be expected; and from Aſia but few. The 
Rhodians, who, on account of their maritime 
ſtrength , might have been powerful allies, had by 
his depredations, and ilhtimed attempts, been 
compelled to take part with his enemies, And 

F 4 
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B o oO K Antiochus, of whoſe alliance he made his boaſt, 


VI. 


Sect, r, 


The conſul 


Sulpicius en, 


ters Greece; 


ſends a fleet 
to the relief 
of Athens, 
beſieged by 
Philip's 
forces ; 


ſurprifes 
Chalcis and 
lays it in 
ruins. 


_ Reſentment 
of Philip; 

he attempts 
to wreak his 


vengeance on 


Athens; 


was too intent on his own ſchemes of empire, and 
too remote from Macedon, to be anxious about 
the fate of a kingdom, on which, he injudiciouſly 
imagined, the profperity of Syria did not at all 
depend. | 

bree years had elapſed, ſince peace had been 
concluded with Philip, when the Romans, under 


the command of the conſul Sulpicius, landed on the 


coaſt of Epire. The oſtenſible cauſe of this expe- 
dition was the relief of Athens, then beſieged by 
Philip. Accordingly, part of the Roman fleet was 
detached to Attica, and was ſoon after joined by 
the combined fleets of Attalus and the Rhodians. 
Philip was fired with indignation againſt the 
Athenians, whom he looked upon as the cauſe of 
the war , and marked them out as objects of his 
keeneſt vengeance. To add to his reſentment, the 
Roman commander had detached from the coaſt of 
Attica, ſome armed veſſels to Chalcis, which ſur- 


priſed the city, deſtroyed the arſenals and military 


ſtores, and left the place a ſmoking ruin. Philip, 
who lay at Demetrius in Theſſaly when tidings 
were brought him of this event, immediately ſet 
out, at the head of a choſen body of men, in hopes 
of overtaking the enemy; but, diſappointed of his 
aim, he advanced towards Attica, continuing his 
march all night, with the deſign of ſurpriſing Athens, 
and of treating it as the Romans had treated Chalcis. 


He had probably ſucceeded, had not one of thoſe 


* Hc203p0ucs — See Polluc. Onamaſt, L. i. c. 7. 
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couriers, whom the Greeks uſually employed on B O O K 


4 | occaſions of diſpatch. deſcried him on his march, VI. 
it * and alarmed the Athenians. Finding that he could : Sect. 1. 
y not carry this point, he took his revenge in another 3 
I! manner. The country of Attica was every where 

- adorned with the moſt exquiſite works of art, ſtately 
n temples, ſumptuous villas, ſtatues of finiſhed beauty, 
er © and noble ſepulchral monuments ; in which the 
1i© KW richneſs of the marble, though of the moſt perfect 
e- kind, was of ſmall value, when compared with what 
y had been ſtamped upon it by the hand of the artiſt, lay waſte 
as All of them fell victims to his fury, the temples excep- a 
by ted; he ſpared not even thoſe awful remembrances of 


the illuſtrious dead, which the violence of war had 

hitherto reſpected. He then attempted Eleuſis, and 

aſterwards the Piraeus, but failed in both; and having 

made a ſhort excurſion into Peloponneſus, he returned 

again, with redoubled rage, and deſtroyed even the 

temples, which till now he had ſeemed to venerate; 

mangling and defacing every work of art in ſuch 

a manner, that ſcarce a veſtige of ſymmetry or 

beauty remained *. | 
The Athenians, on their part, had recourſe to Manuer in 

the only weapons, they were now expert in, the Wn me 

invectives of their orators, and the acrimony of their yenced their 

popular decrees. It was reſolved, “ that Philip reſentment; 

« ſhould for ever be the object of the exccration 

* of the Athenian people — that whatever ſtatues 

had been raiſed to him, or to any of the Macedo- 


* nian princes, ſhould be thrown down ; whatever 
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n 0 OR © had been enacted in their favor reſcinded; and t 
vi. © the ſeveral feſtivals and orders of prieſts, which 1 7 
Sect. r. * had been inſtituted in their honor aboliſhed —that 1 un 
ce every place, in which had been ſet up any inſcrip. © te 

cc tion or memorial in praiſe of Philip, ſhould hence. tl 

ec ſorth be accounted profane and defiled — that in ® ſh 

& all their ſolemn feaſts, when their prieſts were to! B 

c implore a bleſſing on Athens and her allies, they vi 


cc ſhould pronounce curſes againſt him, his kin— 
ec dred, his arms by ſea and land, and the whole 
& Macedonian name and nation — in a word, that 
« whatever had in ancient times been decreed Þ 
« againſt the Piſiſtratidae, ſhould operate in full Þ 
„ ſorce againſt Philip — and that whoſoever pro- 
cc poſed any mitigation of the reſolutions now 
* formed, ſhould be adjudged 2 traitor to his 
c country, and be forthwith put to death *. ” 
their exceſs Nor was Athens leſs extragavant in her adulations 
of flatrery of thoſe, from whom the had received aſſiſtance. 


to the Romans N 2 
and their The Romans and Attalus were diſtinguiſhed par- 


allies. ticularly by the moſt fulſome honors; ſolemn procel-E 
ſions of all the prieſts and prieſteſſes attended their 
entrance into Athens, as if celebrating the reception], 
of tutelary deities. Every Rhodian born was decreed h : 
a denizen of Athens. And, in further compliment ws. «£ 
to Attalus, one of their tribes aſſumed the name off honef] 
Attalis * Into ſuch meanneſs has corruption off be in 
manners the power of betraying the mind of man! I that p 
The Achaeans Philip ſoon found, that from the other parts of lr 
ee Greece he had ſomething yet more formidabld : 
Thilip- " Tis. Lc xxx. 6 48. | Tonjar 


* Polyb. Legat. iii. p. 1092. Liv. L. xxxi. c. 14, I5. 
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to dread, than the wordy war of the frivolous B O o x | 
Athenians. He had applied to the Achaean ſtates, „ | 
in their convention at Argos, tor ſuccours, offering Sect. I, 


to repel the attacks of Nabis, who was infeſting | 
their frontiers, on condition that ſome of his cities | | 
ſhould be garriſoned by a body of their beſt troops. il 
But the Achaeans, well apprized of his inſidious 
views, rejected the propoſal *. He applied after- 
wards, with as little ſucceſs, to the national con- 
vention of the Aetolian ſtates; ambaſſadors from 
Athens and the Roman conſul having appeared in 
the aſſembly , and urged their complaints in ſo for- 
cible a manner, that, had not Democritus, then 
praetor of Aetolia, bribed, as it was ſuſpected, by 
Philip, put off the final determination of the matter 
till the next aſſembly, war had unqueſtionably been 
immediately declared againſt him *. 


Meanwhile, Sulpicius, who was encamped on Sulpicius en. 
deavours to 


penetrate to 
with directions to penetrate through the countries the weſtern 


that covered the weſtern borders of Macedon, and DET 
attempt an impreſſion on the Macedonian  (GICHO 25 


* It was probably on this occaſion that Philip attempted 
the life of Phiſopoemen; Plutarch (in Philopoem.) informing 
us, that he meantto have had him aſſaſſinated at Argos. This 
honeſt Greek, who was too much a friend to his country to 
be in amity with Philip, no doubt oppoſed his demand; and 


Liv. L. xxxi. c. 32. 
A river of Iilyricum , which empties itſelf into the 


| Tonian gulph between Apollonia and Dyrrachium. 
Liv. L. xxXi. c. 27 & ſeg. 
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n OO KR This operation had all the effect that could be 
VI. expected from it. The caſtles and ſtrong- holds in 
Sect. I. this part of the country, though advantageouſly 
ſituated 1n the midſt of defiles and broken precipices, 
were taken by the Romans; while the Illyrians, the 
Dardanians, the Athamanes, terrihed at the pro- 
greſs of the Roman arms, declared againſt Philip. 
Encouraged by theſe fair appearances, the conſul 
entered the country of the Daſſaretii, from which 
there was ſaid to be an eaſy paſſage into Macedon, 
and got poſſeſſion of all the towns throughout the 
canton; diſmay and deſolation ſpreading on every 
ſide as he advanced, Philip himſelf began to tremble 
for the ſafety of his kingdom ; he drew near to thoſe 
parts which ſeemed to be moſt in danger, and 
employed all his military kill, of which hiſtorians 
allow him a large ſhare, in watching, and, as occaſion 
Unhappy im- Offered, obſtructing the motions of the enemy: 
age dre mate when an unlucky event? not only damped his vigor 
of the Mace for the preſent, but left ſuch an impreſſion on his 
ſpirits, as well as on the minds of his ſubjects, as is 


Philip's ap- 
prehenſions. 


donians; 


thought to have had a conſiderable influence on] 


their ſubſequent fortunes. A troop of Macedonian 
horſemen had encountered a party of Roman cavalry, 
and, a (kirmiſh enſuing, forty of the former were 
ſlain, and of the Romans thirty-hve. Among the 
Greeks the rites of ſepulture were highly revered; 
Philip, 
his gallaat ſoldiers, removed the bodies of the 
Macedonians to his camp, in order to the celebration 
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of their funeral obſequies. Hitherto the Macedonians, 

whoſe wars had chiefly been with the nations of VI. 
Greece and Illyricum, had been only accuſtomed Sect. 1, 
to wounds made by the ſpear, the javelin, and the 
arrow, Which in their appearance had nothing 

- hideous ; but when they ſaw the bodies of their 

| companions mangled by wide-yawning wounds; 


war, however, Philip had reaped no advantage. 


4 Boe tion; and, far from ſtrengthening himſelf with new 
allies, the Aetolians, who at firſt had preſerved a 
kind of neutrality, had now avowedly eſpouſed 


the cauſe of Rome, and appeared againſt him in 
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when they beheld their headleſs trunks, entire limbs 


lopped from the mutilated carcaſe, with all the 
ſhocking marks of ſlaughter, which the broad 
Spaniſh faulchion is ſuited to inflit; they were 


ſtruck with horror and diſmay. Even Philip ſhud- 


dered at the thoughts of encountering ſuch a foe , 
and was obſerved, for a conſiderable time after- 
- wards, carefully to avoid any deciſive action; con- 


tenting himſelf with (kirmiſhes, and with cutting off 


| occaſionally ſome ſtraggling parties of the enemy's 
| foragers. 


In this languid and indecifive kind of war two State of the 

. | . 222 war during 

years elapſed, during the conſulſhip of Sulpicius, h cg 

and that of his ſucceſſor Villius, not much to the Ships of Sl 
honor of the Roman commanders; whoſe ſpiritleſs RES 
or intereſted conduct was ſaid to be the cauſe that mccer.r.. 


nothing more had been effected. From this protracted 


He had met with diſcomfiture in almoſt every 
attempt; his frontiers had ſuffered ſevere depreda- 


the field, 
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conduct the 
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war: 


kis character; 


how raiſed to 
the conſul-, 
ship; 
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Thus ſtood affairs at the cloſe of the ſecond year 
of the war, when the command of the Roman army 
devolved on the new conſul, Titus Quintius Flami. 
ninus. The important ſhare this Roman had in 
effecting the humiliation of Greece, and the ſubtilty 
and dark perfidiouſneſs of thoſe councils, with the 
conduct of which he was intruſted, render his 
character the object of particular attention. 

Though not remarkably eminent for military abili- 
ties, he was, however, what a Roman 1n thoſe 
days generally was, a ſoldier, and well acquainted 
with the ſcience of war. But his excellence chiefly 


conſiſted in the buſineſs of negotiation. Gentle and 


conciliating in his manner, he knew how to employ 
every art to gain the confidence of thoſe, to whom 
he was deputed. Impenetrable in his deſigns, yet 
wearing the captivating ſhow of cordiality and frank- 
neſs, he coolly marked every opportunity, and 
improved every advantage that could ſerve the 
ſchemes he had in view. To Greece he profeiled 
himſelf the zealous vindicator of her liberties; though 
in effect their moſt refined deſtroyer: conducting 
himſelf, in every ſtep, with ſuch complete difſi- 
mulation, that, even to this day, it is, with ſome, 
a queſtion, whether he was not guiltleſs of the 
treacherous policy which Rome practiſed on this 
occaſion; and, in the honeſty of his heart, promiſed 
what he believed was to be religiouſly fulfilled. 
He had been elected to the conſulſhip when he 
had not completed his thirtieth year, and without 


2% See Polyb. paſſim. Liv. L. xxxii. & ſeq. Plut. in Flamin. 


from Li 
ſtances 
Antig. 


reputation he had obtained among the Tarentines, 


| warmly eſpouſing his intereſt, in oppoſition even 


| field rouſed all bis ambition; and he was refolved ieee 
to purſue it with activity and ardor. It had been the duties of , 


the neceſſary religious ceremonies were over, at 


which his office obliged him to preſide. 


Chaonia, near the mouth of the ** Aous, ina fitua- “ from 


| ſtances, that ic ſhuuld be th: Aous, See Palmer. Gras. 
Antiq. L. i. c. 26. 
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paſſing through the intermediate offices of aedile 8 o 0 N 
and praetor. This extraordinary diſtinction, as VI. 
Plutarch informs us, he owed chiefly to the Sect. 1. il 


over whom he had been appointed governor towards 
the end of Hannibal's war. Encouraged by theſe 
coloniſts with promiſes of powerful ſupport, he 
ſtood for the conſulſhip, and carried it; the people 


to ſome of their own tribunes, and the ſenate 
underhand favoring his pretenſions. Having drawn 
lots with his colleague, he had for his allotment 
the Macedonian war. The proſpect of ſo noble a his ſpirited 


entering on 


uſual with the conſuls to waſte a conſiderable por. *“ Nude 
tion of their, year at home, in the enjoyment of 
official parade: hence they ſeldom joined the army 
until the ſeaſon was far advanced. Flamininus 
adopted a different plan. Regardleſs of the pomp of 
Rome, he haſtened over into Greece, as ſoon as 


He found Villius in that part of Epire called ditoages 

: f : a ſtrong poſt, 
tion rather diſgraceful to a Roman conſul, in ſight 
of the enemy, without daring to attack them, 


* In Flamin. | 
* Plutarch (in Philopoem.) calls it the Apſus. It appears 
from Livy (L. xxxil. c. 5.) as well as from ſeyera! ecum- 
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and puts him 
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Philip, truſting to the ſlender abilities of Villius, 
had ventured to look the Romans in the face, and 
had intrenched himſelf in ſuch a manner as gave him 
a very formidable appearance. He was poſted in 
a narrow vale, through which the Aous rolled a 
deep and-rapid ſtream. The banks of the river 
were ſteep and narrow, and ſecured by ſtrong 1n- 
trenchments; on either fide roſe high and rugged 
mountains, and he had taken poſſeſſion of all the 
hollows and defiles. Elamininus having taken the 


command, employed ſome days in reconnoitring 


the ſituation of the enemy, and conſidering the 
practicability of forcing their lines. At length, by 
means of ſome neighbouring ſhepherds, he diſcovered 
a path, which led to the ſummit by a winding 
courſe. Having detached a party to occupy the 
heights which hung over the Macedonian camp, on 
ſeeing the concerted ſignal, he began the attack, 
In the heat of the engagement the ſhouts of the 
Romans on the hills, who now poured down on 
the Macedonians, threw them into the utmolt con- 
ſuſion, and ſoon completed their overthrow ; Philip, 
with the remains of his army, making his eſcape 
through the ſtraits of the mountains into Thelſlaly , 


and from thence into Macedoa *. 


7 Livy (L. xxxii. c. 10.) gives us an account of an inter- 


view between Philip and the conſul, of which no mention is 
made by Plutarch, and which, all circumſtances conſidered , 
appears exceedingly improbable. i 

'* OLyMP. cxiv. 2. BEFORE CHRIST 194. 


** Liv; Lk. G31 4 32: 
It 


It 
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It would have little availed to have purſued Sect. 1. 
Philip through a country, with every ſtrong paſs pr 
and intricate winding of which he was intimately Grecian 
acquainted. Flamininus adopted a method of ope ite: from 
ration far more effectual: he prepared to deſtroy 8 ns 
all remains of power or influence which his enemy Macedon; 
poſſeſſed among the Grecian Itates, and, if poſſible, 
finally to diſſolve every connexion of 1ntereſts 
between Greece and Macedon. This plan, artfully 
laid, was carried into execution with the moſt 
conſummate {kill. He began his progreſs at Epire, 
through which he marched, not as an enemy, but 
as a protector. Philip, in his flight, had marked 
his route with plunder and devaſtation. Flamininus, 
on the contrary, committed no hoſtility; and re- 
ſtrained his ſoldiers from every act of depredation ; 
ſo that the Epirots, inſtead of being active in the 
cauſe of Macedon, to which, before this conſul's 
arrival, they were well affected, now offered them- 
ſelves as his guides, or inliſted under his banners. 

From Epire he marched into Theſſaly, and took 
poſſeſſion of almoſt every place of ſtrength in the 
country; conquering oppoſition by lenity and per- a 
ſuaſion, and employing arms only where gentler 
means had proved ineffectual. Meanwhile, Lucius, 


brother to Flamininus, who commanded the Roman ; 


fleet, had reached the eaſtern coaſt of Greece; 
and, being joined by the fleets of Attalus and the 
Rhodians, made a deſcent on Euboea, where Philip, 
as we have already ſeen, had many important ſet- 


"* Plut. in Flamin. Liv. L. xxxii, c. 13 & ſeq. 
Vol. II. (3 
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tlements. Philocles, who commanded on the iſland, 
was defeated; and Eretria and Caryſtus, two con. 
ſiderable cities, were taken. Flamininus. after a 
ſhort ſtay in Theſſaly, haſtened into Phocis, with 
the deſign of extending his conqueſts towards the 
ſouthern provinces of Greece. His great object was, 
to gain over the ſtates of Achaia to the intereſts 
of Rome; for which purpoſe, he gave inſtructions 
to his brother, to ſend a joint embaſſy to Achaia, 
in the name of the Romans, Attalus, and the 
Rhodians, requeſting a convention of the Achaean 
ſtates, in order to propoſe to them a treaty of alliance 
with the Romans; while the combined fleets, en- 
tering the Corinthian gulph, were to be ſtationed "” 
off Cenchreae, one of the Corinthian ports, under 
color of laying ſiege to Corinth, then poſſeſſed 
by Philip; but, in fact, the more powerfully to 
enforce the object of the embaſſy. Alarmed at a 
meaſure of the higheſt conſequence to him, Philip 
likewiſe diſpatched ambaſſadors to plead his cauſe 
at the enſuing diet, which was appointed to be 
held at Sicyon ; directing them to place in the 
ſtrongeſt and cleareſt point of view, the validity 
of the treaties ſubſiſting between Macedon and the 
Achaeans, and to remind them of the ſolemn oaths 
by which they had pledged themſelves : oaths 
rendered, if poſſible, more ſtrikingly awful by a 
cuſtomary yearly renewal. Upon the opening of 
the diet, the ſeveral ambaſſadors having firſt been 


heard, the members were called upon to deliver 


'* Liv. L. xxiii. c. 19 & ſeq. 
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their ſentiments; but a ſullen ſilence enſued: ſtunned 8 O O K 
by the variety of dangers they ſaw around them, VI. 
they were either at a loſs what opinion to give, Sect. I, 
or fearful of delivering it. Ariſtaenus, general for Ariſtzenus, 
the year, and the devoted creature of Rome, having F e 
urged the convention in vain, at laſt took the lead, decl: _ for 
declaring. himſelf, in the moſt decided manner, in the Romans, 
ſavor of the Romans: The ſucceſs, “ he ſaid, 

„of whoſe arms in Fpire, in Theſſaly, in Euboea, 

Vas the cleareſt proof of their power to protect 

„ thoſe whoſe friendſhip they condeſcended to ſo- 

& licit; whoſe fleets and armies, whilſt Philip was 

lurking in his own faltnefſes, were now in ſight 

of Achaia; whoſe chief motive, in their Grecian 
expedition, was to deliver them from the yoke 

* of Macedon, under which they had long groaned; 

*and who mildly deigned to requeſt, what they 

might eaſily command.” At the ſame time, he poured 

forth the bittereſt invectives againſt the Macedonian 


6h 


king, whoſe crimes, whether real or imputed, he 


dwelt on with every poſlible aggravation. This 
ſervile ſtrain, ſo unworthy of the firſt magiſtrate 


of a yet free people, raiſed an outcry of indigna- 
tion, not only from the friends of Philip, but from 


all, who had a real concern for the liberties of their 
country. The Macedonian party in the convention 
was conſiderable, and attached to Philip by parti- 


' cular acts of kindneſs; there were, beſides, many 


of the Achaeans, who, though they difliked the 


| king's perſonal character, and were cautious of 
repoſing much confidence in him, had, with great 


reaſon, no leſs gloomy apprehenſions from this 
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foreign power, which they ſaw eſtabliſhing itſelf 
in the midſt of their country, and conſidered the 
ſupporting of the royal. houſe of Macedon as a mea- 
ſure of the higheſt moment to the general welfare 
of Greece. The aſſembly now became a ſcene of 
wild uproar; ſome, with indecent clamor, ſup- 
porting the intereſts of Rome, while others as loudly 
and indecently oppoſed them. Both parties ſeemed 
callous to every tender or ſacred tie, breathing all 
the virulence of civil diſcord, and mutually acculing 
their opponents with harbouring the moſt traitorous 
deſigns. What heightened the embarraſſment, the 
numbers on each fide appeared nearly equal; and 
even of the council of ten, a majority of whom 
was requiſite to the formation of a decree, five 
were for Macedon, and five for Rome. In this 
ſlate of turbulence and irreſolution had the diet 
continued two days; and on the third, by the laws 
of Achaia, it was to be diſſolved. Next day, 
however, ſeemed likely to end as the preceding, 
each party making more ſtrenuous exertions, as the 
hour of deciſion approached ; when Rhiſaſus of 
Pellene, a member of the diet, and 1n the intereſts 
of Rome, but whoſe fon Memnon, one of the 
council of ten, notwithſtanding his father's repeated 
entreaties, had ſteadily refuſed to abandon the fide 
of Macedon, once more attempted to ſhake the 
reſolution of his ſon, ſolemnly ſwearing, that he 
would, with his own hand, put him to death, if 
he did not deſiſt from an oppoſition, which mult 
involve his country in ruin. A ſtriking inſtance 
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the ferocity even of Grecian manners in thoſe Book 
times! Awed by his father's menaces, Memnon VI. 
changed ſides, and the queſtion was carried in favor Sect. 1. 


the queſtion 
of Rome. carried in fa- 
It is worthy of notice, that the deputies from vor of Rome. 


Megalopolis, Argos, and Dyme withdrew, as ſoon vobie spirit 
as it was perceived what would be the determi. of ſome of 
nation of the convention, to avoid giving a ſanction, eee 
by their preſence, to reſolutions ſo injurious to 
Philip. The Dymeans, particularly, alledged their 
obligations to the Macedonian king, who had 
ranſomed ſeveral of their fellow. citizens that had 
been ſold for ſlaves by the Romans, and reſtored 
them to their families. This generous reaſon, 
Livy ** ſays, met the approbation even of Philip's 
enemies; which leads us to ſuppoſe, that he was 
not altogether ſo profligate a monarch as the writers 
of thoſe days, who ſeem to be the adulators of Rome, 
rather than hiſtorians, have repreſented him. 


Soon after this affair was brought to a concluſion, Flamininns , 


the ſiege of Corinth was raiſed. It bad been pro- having gained 


his purpoſe, 


miſed by the Roman conſul to the Achaeaas; but raiſes the ſiege 


it was now pretended, that the obſtinate deſence“ Cerinh. 


made by a number of Roman deſerters, together 
with the reinforcements which the Macedonians 
| had thrown into the garriſon, had forced Flamininus 
to abandon the fiege; which, were it even to end 


ſucceſsfully , was likely to be bought at too high 


a rate. Probably, the determination of the Achaeau 
diet had rendered the fiege no longer neccil.vry. 


* Ubi ſvp. 
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About the ſame time, too, Argos had been betrayed 
by ſome of its citizens into the hands of Philip ©. 
So that, after all that the Achaean ſtates had 
reſolved, this prince ſtill remained maſter of two 
of the principal cities of Peloponnefus. 

Philip, however, was alarmed. Though paſſoſſed 
of theſe two cities, yet their diſtant ſituation afforded 
him bu: a precarious aud expenſive tenure. He 
clearly foreſaw the approaching fate of Macedon ; 
abandoned by her molt uſeful confederates deprived 
of her wonted reſources, and reduced to a narrow 
and naked frontier. Urged by the embarraſſment 
of bis ſituation, he requelited a conference with 
the Roman conſul; who made choice of Nicaea, 
a ſca-port on the Nlahac bay; for the place of 
interview . Flamininus repaired thither, attended 
by the chief leaders of the Aetolian and Achaean 
ſtates; by Amynander king of the Athamanes; by 
the ambaſſador of the king of Pergamus; and the 
commander of the Rhodian fleet. This pompous 
retinue not only adminiſtered to the conſul's pride, 
but anſwered alſo certain political ends; it gave 
him an opportunity of making a plaufible diſplay 
to his allies of his attention to their ſeveral intereſts; 
and it afforded him the means of humbling Philip, 
to whom it muſt have been a ſevere mortihcation 


to ſce ſo conſiderable a part of the ſtrength of 


Greece ou the {ide of his adverſary, Ihe Macedonian 


* Liv. . X xi. Co 25. 
** Polyb. Excerpt, L. xvii. c. 1 & ſeq. Liv. L. xxxil, 
„ z & leg. 
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king, as heapproached the ſhore ; for he had come by B O O K | 

ſea, could not ſuppreſs hisindignation, and, bein VI. 

invited by the conſul to land, declined it. * Whom do Sect k. 

e you fear? © ſaid Flamininus. I fear none but the 

immortal gods, © anſwered Philip; “but I ſuſpect 

the faith of thoſe by whom I ſee you ſurrounded, 

eſpecially your Aetolians. © The conſul obſerved, 

that, in all caſes of this kind, there was reciprocal 

danger: © Bur in the preſent caſe, ” replied Philip, 

the temptation is not equal; for ſhould miſchief 

befal Phaeneas (the Aetolian praetor, who 

accompanied Flamininus) Aetolia may eaſily get 

another practor; but if I am taken off, who is 

to ſucceed me on the throne of Macedon ? ” 

After a ſhort pauſe, the conſul requeſted the king 

to make his propoſals, which, as the interview 

had been appointed at his ſolicitation, were properly 

to come from him. * It belongs not to the vanquiſhed 

to propoſe, © anſwered the Macedonian, it is his haughty 

„ theirs only to accept.” — © If ſo,” reſumed the yeremp- 
2 6 tory condi- 

conſul. © I ſhall at once name the conditions, ions, on 

** without which no peace is to be expected: — Which alone 

4 peace was to 

Lou are to evacuate thaſe places you hold in be ha!. 

Greece, and relinquiſh all claim to every part of 

it — you are to give up all priſoners and deſerters 

belonging to Rome and her allies — you are to 

** ſurrender the cities you have taken in Illyricum, 

ſince the concluſion of the laſt peace, and the 

* places belonging to the crown of Egypt, you 

** ſeized on the death of Philopator. — Theſe our 

© allies have, beſides, demands of their own; it 

is juſt they ſhould be heard and attended to.“ 

| Ip 
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The ambaſſador of king Attalus then demanded N 4 
the reſtoration of the ſhips and priſoners taken in 1 
the engagement off the iſland of Chios, and that 
he ſhould indemoify Attalus for the ravages com- P, 
mitted in his dominions. The Rhodians required BR 
Peruea, a certain diſtrict on the continent of Alia, | hs 
oppoſite to Rhodes, which had formerly belonged th; 
to them; together with the evacuation of all the FF ge 
cities and ſea- ports“ he poſſeſſed on the Aſiatic "9M 
coalt: the Achaeans claimed Argos and Corinth: pre 
and the Aetolians, beſides the demand of certain ane 
cities in Theſſaly, ioſiſted on an ample compenſation the 
for all the loſſes ſuſtained by them and their allies; I la: 


W hat- ver opinion we may be induced to form of Philip's 
moral ch-r.&-r, it clearly appears, from the demards made 
on him by the Rhodians, rhat he muſt have been a prince 
of ge tabilitie , and ſtrenuous in promoting the ſtrength and 
opulenc® of hi; king om. I 1 thz beginning of his reign , when 

invited by Aratus into Pe oponneſus, the Macedonians had 
no marine, they had ſcarcely a ſtaman; and yet, in about 
twenty-two yea s after, w find him in poſſeſſion of many 
cor ſiderable ſea--orts; and that he had eſtabliſhed a number 
of m-rcantile ſ:itlements (pertus & emporia) along the 
Aſiatic coaſt; While he, at the ſame time, poſſeſſed ſuch 
a navy, as to be in a on-ition to diſpute the empire of 
the \rchip lago with the Rhodians, in thof2 days the grea eſt 
maritime power in Gre:-ce. This accounts for the Rho ian 
enmity. They ſuſpected, tht he meant to rival them in 


mercantile jealouſy drove them into the arms of the Romars. 
They had ſoon cauſe to repent! Inſtead of a competitor , 
they brought upon themſ-lves imperious maſters, the ſlight- 
eſt contradiction to whoſe will was a crime worthy of 
extermination. 
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induſtriouſly thrown in the way of peace, yielding 


| fortunes. To the Romans, he ſaid, he was ready = conceL. 
| to reſign whatever they had aſked, thoſe poſſeſſions TY 
in Greece excepted, which had deſcended to him 
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o 
—— 1 — - * 


and his total and final exclufion from the Grecian B 0 0 K 

territories. | VI. 
From the various charges againſt Philip, which Sect 1. 

Polybius and Livy have preſerved to us, and in „ 

which, without doubt, whatever could make againſt to have been 

him is accurately recorded, it appears evidently , 5! 

that he had only done what ambitious monarchs 

generally do, and that, however guilty he might 

be in the eye of reaſon, thoſe very ſtates, which 

preferred theſe complaints, the Aetolians eſpecially, 

and even the Romans, thoſe ſpirited aſſertors of 

the rights of mankind, were atleaſt equally criminal. . 

In reality, his guilt conſiſted in being at the head 

of a kingdom of great ancient reputation, and ſtill 

ſuppoſed to be of conſiderable ſtrength, which ob- | 

{ſtructed the meditated plan of Roman domination. 

Philip ſeems to have been aware of the Roman 5 remark- 

deligns, and by his tamenefs on this occaſion, ſo diffe- in Ne 


rent from his former character, to haveendeavoured ef this con- 
a . ference , 
either to lead them to gentler purpoſes, or to diſplay 
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| 
to other nations what 7z/ey might in ſuture times i 
expect from the inſatiable rapacity of Rome. Not- x 
withſtanding the extent of the demands made on 8 


him, many of them ill founded, and the aſperity 
of language with which they were urged, he calmly 
labored to remove the obſtructions which he ſaw 
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point aſter point, ſar beyond what could have 
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from his anceſtors. Of his Aſiatic ſettlements he 
deſired to retain nothing but Bargylia and Jaſſus ©, 
two places on the coaſt of Caria, valuable from 
the commercial advantages they enjoyed ; Jaſſus, 
in particular, from it's fiſhery. Whatever elſe he 
held in Aſia, he conſented to abandon to Attalus 
and the Rhodians, together with their ſhips of 
war, and all the priſoners then alive. And, as the 
ambaſſador of Attalus had charged him with having 
laid waſte his maſter's gardens and orchards, ſince 
ſuch matters were not unworthy royal notice, he 
would ſend over gardeners and trees to new-plant 
them. Of the Achaeans he complained much; they 
had become unprovoked enemies, in contradiction 
to their own public acts, in which every poſſible 
honor had repeatedly been decreed to him; and 
in violation of a number of treaties ſolemnly ſwori 
to: he agreed, however, that both Argos and 
Corinth ſhould be reſtored to them. But his reſent- 
ment ran higheſt againſt the Aetolians. There was, 


** Bargylia, on the coaſt of Caria ; Jaſſus, a ſmall iſland 

»polite to it. Of this Jaſſus there is a pleaſant:y rel: t24 
by Streb) (L. xiv. p. 453. Ciſaub.) A muſician landed 
there, and was performing to a crowded audienc-; when 
oa a ſudden, upon the ringing ct a certain bell, th: uſual 
ſignal for the opening of the fiſh-market, the whole n ſſembly 
went off, one perſun excepted. The muſician, well pleaſed 
to find that his performanze had power at leaſt over one; 
began to compliment him upon the exce:lenze of his taſte, 
*+* who had not, like the reſt of his countrymen, ſuffzred 
* the fiſh.bell to call him away.” — © The fiſh-be!!!” 
replied he; why, has the fiſh-bell rung?” and immeziateiy 
hurrizd after his companions. The man was de.f, and hal 
not heard the bell. | 
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previous to this event, as has been already men- B O O K 


tioned, an avowed enmity between them; which 


was now increaſed by the indecent petulance of Sect. I. 


the Aetolian delegates, in the courſe of the preſent 
congreſs. In the very firſt conference, Alexander 
the Aetolian had attacked the king with remarkable 
acrimony , and, upon his attempting a reply , 
Phaeneas interrupted him ig theſe infolent terms: 
* You talk like a fool *': all that remains for the 


conqueror. © True,” ſaid Philip, * that is clear 
© even to a blind man?: a tart, but juſtly. merited 


23 ©aATUWY , Angus! 2 £2 M MHD EVIV VIRGO Y 2945 uy 1077 
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Polybius and Livy blame Philip's pleaſantry on this 
oc ion. Erat dicacior, fays the Roman hiſtorian, quam regem 
decet, & ne inter ſeria quidem riſu ſatis temperans. ls it 
not ſtrange, that they have not at the ſame time paſſed any 
cenſure on the illibzral attack of the Aetolian praetor, nor on 
the Roman conſu''s ſarcaſtial rezroach. At the cloſe of the 
fiſt day's conference, Philip requeſted that he might have a 
copy of the ſcveral demand» pro':uced againſt him, and be 
allowed time to deliberate concerning them: for, ſaid he, 
I am here alone, I have n9 counſellor with me. — With 
good reaſon are you alone, anſwered Flamininus ; you have 
deſtroyed ev-ry 'a'thiul counjellor you had. He had put to 
death {ome ot his ſubjects on various ſuſpicions. Philip replied 
on'y, wih a fnile of inJignation Mz:9:&7%; £x:0cuy. Mr. 
Hume { Efllay 14) imputes this illiberality of language to the 
manners of the times. The reflections of Po'ybius and Livy 
ſeem to ſay otherwiſe. But why ſhou'd not their cenſure fall 
in part on the Roman and Aetolian? And why is it aimed 
wholly at the king of Macedo: ? Are we to ſuſpect, that his 
being a king, and the enemy of Rome, were the circumſtances 
that aggravated the Charge againſt him? 


vanquiſhed is ſubmiſſion to the commands of the 


VI. 
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B O o k repartee: Phaeneas, it ſeems, had weak eyes. In 

VI. diſcuſſing their demands, he therefore began by 

Sect. 1. expreſſing the utmoſt aſtoniſhment and indignation, 

that thoſe ſhould talk of excluding him from Greece, 

who knew not even the limits of the country, 

and were themſelves Greeks but in part, ſeveral 

of the provinces of Aetolia lying beyond the 

boundaries of ancient Greece. What injuries they 

had ſuffered, he ſaid, were no more than the 

cuſtomary and unavoidable conſequences of war. 

And as to allies, they had none; influenced merely 

by the allurements of pay and depredation, they 

fought indiſcriminately for any ſtate, Aetoliaus being 

often to be found in two oppoſite armies. That, 

however. he would deliver up to them Larriſſa 

and Pharſalus, two cities lying convenient for their 

frontiers; but that he could not 'poſſibly evacuate 

the other Theſſalian cities which they claimed, 
conſiſtently with his own ſafety. 

Philip's In theſe altercations two days had elapſed, and 

aniwer not peace ſeemed to be as diſtant as ever; Philip's 

deemed [atls- | © oa . 

factory : relinquiſhing all claim to every part of Greece, 

and engaging never to paſs beyond the boundaries 

of Macedon, being, excluſively of particular de- 

defires time to mands, a preliminary from which none of the allied 

vb e ſtates would depart. Philip's only reſource now, 

4 was an application to the conſul, for permiſſion 

f to ſend ambaſſadors to lay his propoſals before the 

4 ſenate of Rome; which, if not deemed equitable 

and ſatisfactory, he proteſted that he would ſub- 

F!lamininus rait implicitly to the conditions and award of the 

Srants il. conſcript fathers, This requeſt, hardly indeed to 
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be refuſed, was graciouſly complied with, and a B O O 
two months truce accordingly granted ; with this VI. | 
previous {tipulation , that he ſhould immediately Sect. 1. 1 
withdraw his garriſons from Locris and Phocis. | 
Beſides gaining this important point, the conſul and with | 
had other views in complying with what Philip hat views. 
requeſted. It was winter, and the army could not 

act; ſo that no military operation was ſuſpended 

by it. And the election of new conſuls was at: 

hand, when he might poſlibly be ſuperſeded. His 

plan therefore was, to have the appearance of 

finiſhing the war by treaty, if he ſhould find he 

was to be recalled, or to have it in his power 

to purſue it, if continued in the command. 

The ſenate gratified Flamininus to the utmoſt F!amininue 
of his wiſhes. They continued him in the com. ue nan. 
mand; with full powers either to proſecute or to 
end the war, as he ſhould judge expedient. What 
they really meant was eaſy for him to underſtand. 

The Macedonian ambaſſadors, it is true, had been 
admitted to an audience ; but not till the deputies 
from Flamininus, with the miniſters of the ſeveral 
Grecian ſtates , had been examined, and the ſenate 


fully informed of the ſituation of Macedonian affairs, — 


with whatever the intereſts of Rome required. 


When therefore the perſon, who was at the head Phitip's am. 


of the embaſſy from Philip, began to enter upon ban ters are 
treated wit! 


his maſters defence, the ſenate, inſtead of ſuffer mockery a: 
ing him to proceed, ſtopped him with this ſhort Rome. 


queſtion . * Has your maſter authorized you to give 


© up Demetrias in Theſſaly, Chalcis in Euboea, 


and Corinth? termed by the Macedonians, the 
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B O o R fetters of Greece. The ambaſſadors, in confuſion , 
VI. making anſwer, that they had not recewe any 
Sec. 1. jnſtructions in relation to theſe points, were ord-1- 
inſtantly to withdraw, and full powers ſt to Elami— 
ninus; who thenceforth refuſed to receive any fur her 
propoſals from Philip, unleſs he previouſly renounced 

all claim to every part of Greece. 
Philip under That unfortunate monarch , now hoprl:{« of any 
OY equitable conditions from Rome, and probably 
his . rouſed to a more ſpirited exertion by the mockery 
to war: with which he ſaw he bad been treated, emploved 
his utmoſt vigor in providing for his defence. Ar os 
was too diſtant to be of effectual ſervice ; and was 
not to be retained without a force he could ill ſpare ; 
he therefore reſolved to abandon it“, and in « 
manner, as he imagined, more pregnant with 
miſchief, than if it had ſtill been held by a Mace- 
gives up Argos donian garriſon. Nabis was at this time the ſcourge 
to Nabis. of Peloponneſus; hiſtory records him for one of the 
moſt profligate tyrants that ever diſgraced a throne ; 
he maintained himſelf in the ſovereignty of Sparta 
by means of an army of mercenari.-s, compoſed 
of the moſt cruel and flagitious of outcaſts, whom 
he daily exerciſed in deeds of villany, violence, 
and bloodſhed. Againſt the Achaecans in particular, 
on whom Philip would gladiy have been revenged, 
Nabis profeſſed a deadly enemity. Philip offered 
to put him in poſſeſſion of Argos, on condition of 
his reſtoring it when Macedon was again 1n tran- 
quillity ; and, the more ſtrongly to cement the 
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alliance, he propoſed to give his daughters in B o © tt 
marriage to the tyrant's fons. Whatever Philip aſked, VI. 
Nabis promiſed to perform; and, ſuch is the fide. Sect. 1. 
lity of tyrants, no ſooner was he waſter of Argos, doe nfo” 
than he offered his ſervices to Flamininus ; who, xavis; 
not very delicate in his choice of means, provided 
advantage could be derived from them , received 
him without heſitation among the allies of Rome, 
and accepted of his tendered ſuccours. 

Philip merited the deceit with which he was 
repaid. 'T he caſe of the unhappy Argives was infi- 
nitely more to be lamented. Nabis immediately put his character, 
in practice his uſual ſubtilties, to diſcover the 
wealth of every man in Argos, and plundered them 
of all. And fo low did his rapaciouſneſs deſcerd , 
as to employ his wife Apega to extort ſrom the 
Argive ladies, by artifice or terror, whatever 
jewels or ornamental trinkets they poſſeſſed. It 
appears, that avarice was the ruling paſſion of and eruelties. 
this wretched miſcreant. Polybius makes men- 
tion of an extraordinary inſtrument of extortion, 
deviſed by him, which upon a leſs grave authority 
we ſhould be apt to account fabulous. He had 
contrived a figure of iron, in form like Apega, to 
move with ſprings, whoſe arms and breaſt were 
furniſhed with a number of ſpikes. This machine, 
dreſſed out as if it had really been the queen, was 
leated in his apartment; and when he found his 
lolicitations for money ineffectual, Apega, he 


would ſay, “ will perhaps plead more ſorcibly; 
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B O Oo n and, raiſing up the figure, cauſed the arms to 


Sect. 1. 


The Romans 
and Mace do— 
nians take 
the field. 


Flamininus 
prevails on 
the Boeortians 
to enter into 
alliance with 
him, 


by what artt- 


kce, 


cling round and preſs the body of the unbappy 
delinquent, who generally expired under the tor- 
turing embrace. 

Soon as the ſeaſon permitted, the two armies 
haitened to take the field, and began to move 
towards 'Thetlaly. Previous to this meafure, Fla. 
mininus had finiſhed a tranſaction of confiderable 
importance. Philip was known to have a powerful 
intereſt among the Boeotians; they had hitherto 
obſerved a kind of a neutrality, but it was uncer- 
tain how long they might retain the ſame pacilic 
appearances, and 1n the preſent ſituation of affairs 
the proconſul earneſtly wiſhed to engage them, it 
pollible, to act decidedly for Rome. The difficulty 
was, how to effectuate his purpoſe. The arts of 
perſuaſion and intrigue had been io repeatedly 
employed throughout Greece that their notoriety 
hindered their eftect ; and on the Boeotians, a rough 
people, they had already probably been tried in 
vain. So that Flamininus found it neceſſary to have 
recourſe to a different and unhackneyed ſcheme; 
and, as the execution was of a delicate nature, 
to take the management upon himſelf. Attalus and 
the proconſul ſet out attended by a ſmall reti- 
nue, as on a friendly viſit to Thebes, where the 
convention of the Boeotian ſtates was uſually held. 
The ſlenderneſs of the train raiſed no alarm, and 
the Thebans opened their gates with an unſuſp— 
cious cordiality; their chief magiſtrate himſelf, to 
do thegreater honor to the Romän general, and 


Liv. L. xXx ii. c. 1, 2. Plut. in Flaminino. 
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perhaps in the ſecret, going forth to meet him B OO 


But ſcarcely was he within the walls, when a body 


of two thouſand ſpearmen, whom the winding of Sect. 1. 


the hills had hitherto concealed , appeared in fight, 
and, mixing with the proconſul's attendants , 
entered the city, Flamininus, nevertheleſs, ill 
affected the language of peace; and, an afſemb'y 
having been convened, made it his ſuit, with 
all the rhetoric of reſpectful entreaty, that the 
Boeotians would be pleaſed to admit him into their 
friendſhip and alliance; in ſupport of which, At. 
talus, the faithful advocate of Rome, ſpoke with 
ſuch vehemence , that in the midſt of his harangue 
he fell down ſpeechleſs; and, being immediately 
conveyed on board his fleet, which failed for Aſia, 
he ſoon after expired. But there was, indeed, little 
neceſſity for argument to convince the Boeotians 
of the propriety of a meaſure , which was ſupported 
by two thouſand men 1n arms; they readily agreed 
to all the proconſul's requiſitions. This kind of 
fraud *', we learn from hiſtory began now to be 
practiſed by the Romans. Time was, when they 


There is, however, good re ſon to ſuſpect, that 
Flamininus had ſoon recourſe to other means, far worſe 
than even deceit, to ſecure the influence he had thus 
acquired. Livy (L. xxxiii. c. 27, 28, 29) ſhall furniſh 
the account. The Thebans, a great number of whom, 
notwithſtanding the low ſtate of Philip's fortenes, (it being 
ſoon after his deteat) weie ſtill attach:d ſtrongly to him, 
had, in oppoſition to che Roman party, choſen for Boeo- 
tarch one Barcillas, in the Macedonian intereſt, and who 
had lately ſerved in the armies of Macedon. By way of 
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® 0 O k would have ſcorned the acquiſition of a victory 


VI. 


Sea. 1. 


gained at the price of treachery. But, having 


retaliation, proper inſtruments were employed, and Bar. 
cillas was aſſaſſinated. But the authors of his aſſaſſination 


having been traced out, it was found, that one of the 


chief leaders among the partiſans of Rome was the prin- 
cipal perſon concerned; who , upon the diſcovery, imme. 
diately fled to Athens, then Flamininus's place of reſid nce, 
The charecter and connexions of the man, the place he 
fled to, the protection he found, together with ſome other 
circumſtances, rot mentioned by this hiſtorian, fixed the 
ſuſpicions of all Thebes on Flamininus. And ſo exaſperated 
on account of it, Livy himſelf (ibid. c. 29.) confeſſes, 
was the whole Theban nation againſt all of Roman race, 
{ efferavit ea caedes Thebanos Boectoſque omnes ad exe 
crabil- odium Romanorum ) that they murdered every Ro- 
man ſoldier they could find, and were not to be checked 
but by che march of a Roman army i to Boeutiz. — Po. 
lybiue (Legat. viii. p. 1103.) is yet more particuiar. The 
conſpirators, he expreſsly tells us, applied to Flamininus, 
and communicated their plan to him: he promiſed not to 
give any hin rance to it, though he was unwilling to 
appear himſelf ja the buſineſs; but referred them to Alexa- 
menes, a truſty Aet. lian in he Roman intereſt, in con- 
cert with wh-m they carried th: ſcheme into execution, 
Polybius ca'is the Bocotorch Brachyllas. 

Flamininus afterwards made peace with the Boeotians, 
by the mediation of the Ach ean ſtates. Aid, from a 
circumſtance mentioned by Livy (bid. c. 29.) we may 
collect, that there was ſomething exceedingly pitizble in 
the caſe of the Boeotians. The Achaeans reſo ved, ſhould 
Flamininus not conſent to a peace, to march th.mſe'ves 
to the aſliftince of the Boeotians, and j in them againit 
Rome : (ni impetraſſent pacem B -cotis , be lum ſimul gersre 
decreverunt ) Nothing but the ſtrongeſt convict on of th: 
juſtice of the Bocotian cauſe could have diawa ſuch a 
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declined from their ancient ſimplicity, they had B 0 0 * 

| loſt much of that blunt and inartificial courage VIs 
for which they were remarkable in their earlier Sect. I: 
ages. Such, unhappily, has been the progreſs of | 
manners among all nations, the advancement of 
refinement produces the decline of virtue. 

After ſome movements of little conſequence, Battle of Cy. 
the two armies advanced“ from the ſouthern parts ***phatar- 1 
of Theſſaly towards Scotulla a city near the Peneus; | 

the Macedonians, in queſt of forage; and the Romans, 
to deprive them of it, by laying waſte the country. 
As they had taken different routes, they had encams 
ped near to each other without knowing it, being 
. ſeparated only by a range of hills, called Cyno- 
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- cephalae '*. Philip, uncertain as to the poſition of 1 
, the Roman army, had detached a party to the 1 
0 top of the hills, to reconnoitre, if poſſible, the 1 
ſituation of the enemy; who unexpectedly fell in {1 
0 with a detachment of Romans, that had marched it 
0 with the like deſign to diſcover Philip By reaſon f 1 
* of the hazineſs of the morning, the Macedonians 7 
8 did not diſcover the Romans till they were within 1. 
n. i e 23 | 

reach of their weapons, when a ſkirmiſh immediately 
P enſued ; and each party, as they happened to be 
a declaration from the Achaeans, at this time much falien 
ay from their independence, and in ſtrict coanexion with the 
1 Roman p-op.e, 
d * S-e th: ſecond and third ſections of this book ; and 
FEE ſection the firſt of book the ſeventh. 
alt _ ** See Polyb. Excerpt. L. xvii. c. 14 & feq. Liv. L. xxxiii. 
2 r 
mY *" The dogs-heads, from the appearance which their 
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B o o f preſſed, ſending to their reſpective camps for rein- 
VI. forcements, in a ſhort time a general engagement 
Set. 1. became almoſt unavoidable **. 


Philip averſe Tt appears that Philip, whether under the impreſ- 


to the engages ; : 1 
ment; ſion of ſome diſcouraging omen, as Plutarch ſeems 


to think, or, according to Polybius, diſliking the 
ground, which was ill-ſuited to the operations of 
his infantry , would have deferred the deciſion to 
ſome future day. But the advantage being at firſt 
on the ſide of the Macedonians, and his army, en. 
couraged by the ſucceſs of their fellow-ſoldiers , 
eagerly ſoliciting to be led againlt the enemy, he at 
ne addreſſes length yielded to their ardor, and drew up his whole 
bis arm. forces, conjuring them“, as they paſſed , © to ſhow 
c themſelves mindful of their anceſtors, and not to 
permit Macedon, illuſtrious by ſo many glorious 
Flamininus © achievements, to bend to the yoke of Rome.“ 
addreſſes his. FJamininus, having formed his troops, employed, 
with no leſs anxiety, every argument which he 
ſuppoſed likely to inſpire the moſt vigorous exer- 
tions. He reminded them, © of their recent conqueſts 


& in Italy, in Sicily, in Spain, in Aſric, over nations 


no way inferior to whatever Macedon had to boaſt, 
even in the days of her glory ; that thoſe, with 
whom they were now to engage, were Macedonians 


5 OLYMP, cxlv. 3. Brroke CHRIST 193. 

Some days before, haranguing his men, he perceived 
that the place he was ſpeaking from was burial- ground; which 
circumſtance, having been noticed by the ſoldiers, caſt a 
deep gloom over the whole army. As foon as Philip obſerved 
it, he withdrew. Omens of this kind were ſupetſtitiouſly 
attended to by the ancients, | 

" Juſt L, AX. . 4. 
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only in name; not, as the Romans, great by their 
own exploits; but deriving whatever diſtinction 
they enjoyed from the remembrance of the achieve- 
ments of their forefathers, being themſelves a dege- 
nerate race, Who with difficulty repelled even 


the predatory incurſions of a few neighbouring 
barbarians **.” 


The itt wing of the Macedonians had reached The victory 
the heights before the enemy, and, having preſerved tub 
in their march all that compactneſs and depth, which 5 
\ . conſtituted the ſtrength of the Macedonian phalanx , 


bore down with their whole weight upon the 
Romans, now aſcending the hill; who, unable to 
withſtand the ſhock, gave way on every ſide, and 
had been totally routed, but for the timely ſupport 
of the Aetolian horſe. On the left, the Macedonians 
ſought not with the ſame advantage. They had 
formed later than the other wing; and a precipitate 
march , over broken ground , had thrown the 
troops into diſorder. Flamininus perceiving their 
ſituation , and directing his attack where their 
broken lines admitted of an impreſſion, without 
much difficulty completed the confuſion ; their arms 
which in a great meaſure derived their power of 
execution from being interwoven together, and 


wrought as 1t were into one maſs, added to their 


embarraſſment, becoming, in the hands of the 
ſingle ſoldier, unwieldy and almoſt uſeleſs. Mean- 
while, difoniulitore began allo to reach the right 
wing. A legionary tribune, obſerving that this 
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B o on was the only part of the Macedonian army which 


ſtill maintained the diſpute, wheeled round with 
a few choſen men, and made an attack on the 
rear of the phalanx. Here the Macedomans, from 
their order of battle, were incapable of reſiſtance; 
for the phalaux could only advance, and the men 
were precluded from all power of facing about, 
by the cloſenrſs of their ranks, and the length of 
their interwoven ſpears **. The Romans having 
opened, therefore, to themſelves a paſſage, ſlaugh - 
tered the Macedonians with impunity; who, finding 
they could make no reſiſtance, threw down their 
arms, diſperſed, and fled. Philip, who, according 
to Polybius , had performed the duties both of the 
gencral and the ſoldier, ſeeing the day irretrievably 
loſt, retreated towards Tempe, on his way to 


Macedon, endeavouring, as he retired, to collect 


the ſcattered remains of his army. more than one 
half of which had either been made priſoners, or 
fallen in the field of battle; but he previouſly 
diſpatched meſſengers to his head-quarters at Lariſſa, 
with directions to have all his papers deſtroyed, 
Had they fallen into the hands of the Romans, 
the conſequences might have been fatal to his 


friends, of whom he had (till numbers in almoſt 


every Grecian ſtate. 
This victory, important as it was, became yet 
more conſiderable by the effect which it had on 


| Phitip obtains the councils of the Macedonian king, who imme- 


diately ſent a deputation to Flamininus, deſiring a 


ges Polyb. L. xvii. e. 25, 26, 27, 28. 
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eruce for the burial of the dead, and begging that noon 
the proconſul would again admit him to a confe- VI. 
rence Both theſe requeſts being complied with, Sect. 1. 
the Roman general ſound little difficulty in adjuſting e * 
the preliminaries of peace: Philip, now completely c:bmics o the 
humbled, readily accepting even the moſt morti- wes a 
fying conditions; and the ſenate, approving of the 
plan laid down by Flamininus, he was impowered, 
jointly with ten commiſſioners ſent from Rome, to Flamininus 
grant a peace to Philip on the following terms. os wm a 
« All the Greek cities, both in Aſia and in Europe, conditions. 
« to be free, and reſtored to the enjoyment of their 
« own laws | 
“ Philip, before the next Iſthmian games, to 
« deliver up to the Romans all the Greeks he had in 
« any part of his dominions, and to evacuate all the 
places he poſſeſſed, either in Greece or in Aſia“. 
* To give up all priſoners and deferters. 
* To ſurrender all his decked ſhips of every kind; 
* tive {mall veſſels, and his galley of ſixteen banks 


of oars, excepted **. 


See Polyb. Legat. ix. Liv. L. xxviii. c. 30. 

This article deſerves particular notice. From the uſe to 
which it was afterwards applied, we ſhall tee with wh:t an 
inh ious policy it was thus worded. 

'® The «<itis in Afia were expreſsly mentioned, viz. 
Euromus, Ped:fſa , Bargy.ia, Jaſſus, Abydus, Thaſus, 
Myrina, and Perinthus ; all in AGu, or on the Aſiatic coaſt. 
In relation to Cius, Flamininus was to inf erm the Bithynian 
king, what the ple ſure f the ſenate was, Sce Polyb. Legit ix. 

** This Vait, by Livy's own corfeſlion, was merely a v {Tcl 
of parade, an! probably left with him on account of its 
unwieldy and ufcleſs bulk. — Liv. L. XXXili. c. 30. 

| H 4 a 
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* To pay the Romans a thouſand talents ; one 
* half down, the reſt at ten equal annual nayments, 


l And, if weare to believe Livy, © not to exceed at 
| « five hundred men in his military eſtabliſhment ; th 
1 ec not to have an elephant; and not to make war ag 
; cc beyond the confines of Macedon, without permiſ. ſci 
ce ſion from the Roman ſenate.” — Theſe three fo 
articles, however, Polybius does not mention. me 
I And, as a ſecurity for the performance of theſe ba 
1 ſtipulations, to give hoſtages; his fon Demetrius by 
7 being one. . he 
© Actolians The Aetolians, whoſe ſervices in the late battle mi 
| oppoſe 2 ure gave them, they imagined, a right to interfere , ] 
| over ruled. Warmly oppoſed the peace. But Flamininus, already art! 
highly offended at their having appropriated to M: 
themſelves too large a proportion of the ſpoils, e. 
magiſterially over-ruled their objections. We ſhall 
ſee, of what miſchiefs this diſpute was afterwards 
productive. 
Phitip' con. Philip's conduct, on this occaſion, does little 


duct blam- honor either to his abilities or to his ſpirit, Had 
8 88 he, inſtead of expoſing himſelf to a deciſive action, 
at once abandoned Greece, which, in his preſent 
ſituation, he could not expect to preſerve; had 
he retired to the ſtrong-holds of Macedon, and 
haraſſed the Romans by occaſional excurſions; had 
he, at the ſame time, fought new reſources, either 
among the northern tribes (Which he did at laſt, 


when it was too late) or 1n the friendſhip of | Opp 
Antiochus, who now began to perceive what /e exte! 
was to expect, when the fate of Macedon ſhould | Tema 


be determined; he might eaſily have protracted cont; 


of avengers of oppreſſed nations, the Romans had an 


- 
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the war beyond the term of Flamininus's command; 8 O © x 
and, if he had not tired out the Romans, might VI. 
at leaſt have made his advantage, as formerly, of Sect. 1. 
the imbecility or inexperience of the generals ſent 

againſt him. Even after the fatal blow at Cyno- 
ſcephalae, had not all judgment and reſolution 
forſaken him, this line of conduct might, in ſome 
meaſuie, have been purſued ; but, having loſt a 

battle, which he ovght not to have fought, ſubdued 

by his terrors, he tamely accepted of a peace, which 

he ought rather to have periſhed than have ſub- 

mitted to. 

It was the policy of the Romans, on this occaſion, The ſubtlety 
artfully to diſguiſe what farther views they had on eme 
Macedon; and, as if ſolely actuated by a generous granting peace 
concern for the liberties of Greece, to content them- ** Philip. 
ſelves with having reduced the power of Philip, 
and obliged him to withdraw within the ancient 
boundaries of his hereditary kingdom. Had they 
at once attempted to deprive him of his crown, 
deſpair might have rendered him formidable ; the 
princes of Aſia, from intereſt, if not from affection, 
might have joined him; and even the Greeks them- 
ſelves would probably have had ſuſpicions of a 
deſign, which delivered them from one danger, 
only to expoſe them to a greater. | 

At the ſame time, under the ſpecious character 
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opportunity of attacking every prince, whom an 
extent of dominion made conſiderable, until, none 
remaining to oppoſe them, they might without 
control complete their plan of univerſal empire. 
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n O en Peace being thus concluded with Philip, Flami- 
VI. ninvs, with the commiſſioners, proceeded to arrange 

E eco the affairs of Greece , and the ſettlement of thoſe 
proceeds o Cities and countries which had been diſmembered 
the ſettlement from Macedon. 
pr 4 The Iſthmian games were now begun, whither 
freedom, and all Greece had repaired with anxious ſolicitude for 
2 8 their future deſtiny When“, at Flamininus's 
Jaws, to all the command, a herald with ſound of trumpet ſtepped 
mn diſmem- forth, and proclaimed, © The ſenate of Rome, and 

ered from . . . . 

Macedon , the general Titus Quinctius, having vanquiſhed 
* king Philip and the Macedonians, grant freedom, 

© with immunity from all garriſons and taxes, and 

* the enjoyment of their own laws, to the Corin- 

„ thians, Phocians, Locrians, Euboeans, Achacans 

„ of Pthiotis, Magneſians, Theflalians, and 

*© Perrhacbians.” Many among this valt multitude 

had not heard the proclamation diſtinctly ; and 

even thoſe who did, could ſcarcely believe it, ſo 

much did it exceed their expectations; numbers, 
therefore, ſrom every {ide calling on the herald to 

repeat what he had ſaid, the proclamation was made 

again; which was anſwered with the loudeſt and 

moſt joyful acclamations. The games were no 

longer attended to; and the whole aſſembly crowded 

around Flamininus, hailing him their protector and 
preſerver; ſome ſtriving to embrace him, others 


heaping on him flowers and garlands; ſo that, had 
he not retired within his pavilion, he had fallen a 


** See Pulyb. Legat. ix. p. 1108. & ſeq. Liv, L. xxxiii. 
& 323, 33. Plut. in Flaminiuo, 


xxiii. 
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ſacrifice to this burſt of joyous gratitude. At the g O oO ut 
celebration of the Nemaean gam»s. which followed VI. 
ſoon after, and at which Flamininus likewiſe pre- Sect. 1. 
fided, the ſame proclamation was made. 

T he ſtates mentioned in this decree were thoſe with various 

which had been in ſubjection to Macedon. The e 
other Grecian communities, however, had not in confederacy 
been forgotten. tlamininus informed them, what wrongs _ 
had been reſolved upon in favor of all the faithſul | 
allies of Rome To ſome an increaſe of territory 
was granted. Others were re-eſtabliſhed in thoſe 
poſſeſſions, which had been wreſted from them 
in the courſe of the late wars. The Achaeans had 
Corinth, Heraea, and Iriphylia, reſtored to them. 
Even Pleuratus, an Illyrian prince, and Amynander 
king of the Ars. who had aided Flamininus, 
were rewarded with a portion of Illyricum, and 
certain caſtles, which had lately belonged to Philip. 
And the Oreſtae, though within the confines of 
Macedon, were declared free, as a recompence 
for their early revolt to the Romans 

To theſe gracious acts were added many others 
no leſs pleaſing. All the Grecian priſoners of war, 
in every part of Philip's domiaions, returned to 
their families. The exiles throughout moſt of the lets of favor 
ſtates in confederacy with Rome were recalled ; .* 9 
Flamininus himſelf employing bis good offices to 
ſuppreſs faction, and to heal the breaches occaſioned 
by the late civil diſtractions. Roman garriſons ſtill 
kept poſſeſſion of Chalcis, Demetrias, and the citadel 
of Corinth; but even theſe he promiſed ſhould be 
withdrawn, as ſoon as it was known what Antiochus 
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deſigned. Theſe conciliating meaſures, which had 
alſo an additional efficacy from Flamininus's affability 
and courteous deportment, united the greateſt part 
of Greece in the intereſts of the Romans; even the 
ſew individuals, who yet doubted the ſincerity of 
Rome, were cautious, amidſt this general exultation 
and confidence, of uttering their ſuſpicions. So 
that in their aſſemblies, and feſtive meetings, 
nothing almoſt was to be heard but effuſions of 
gratitude and praiſes of the Roman people: Regard- 
+ leſs either of expenſe or of toil (it was ſaid) they 
had thus intereſted themſelves, merely to obtain 
* liberty to Greece : that, except the battles of 
Marathon, of Salamis, of Platacae, and Ther- 
mopylae, with what Cimon had achieved on 
the banks of the Eurymedon and near Cyprus, 
Greece had fought to no other purpoſe but to 
bring the yoke upon herſelf, and to raiſe monu- 
ments to her own diſhonor; but theſe ſtrangers, 
of whoſe deſcent from Grecian anceſtors only 
a faint tradition“ remained, and from whom 
neither friendly interpoſition nor even compal- 
ſionate regard were to have been expected, had 
expoſed themſelves to the greateſt dangers, to 
deliver her from oppreſſion.” 

In this kind of language, we learn from Polybius, 
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It was an old tradition, of which Virgil has made great 
uſe, that the ſouth-eaſt parts of Italy had been peopled with 
colonies from Greece, long before the foundation of Rome. 
And no doubt the firſt inhabitants, if not the founders , of 
Rome (See Dion. Halicarn. ) were adventurers , and perhaps 
outcaſts from theſe early eſtabliſhments. 
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| © oF LIBERTY ; Flamininus employed a herald.” — What 


| is well known, Did the hiſtorian mean that we ſhould draw 
| a parallel ? 
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Livy, and Plutarch, did the Greeks of thoſe days B O O 1 
ſpeak of this memorable tranſaction. And, which VI, 

is more extraordinary, in the ſame ſtyle of panegyric Sect. r. 
it is mentioned by theſe hiſtorians themſelves. It ancienc vitto- 1 
is certainly a mortifying reflection, that theſe writers e blam. 1 
have not expreſſed themſelves in another manner; I. il! 
and that they, who lived after the final cloſe of this ſpecious | 
this illuſive proſpect, and who therefore muſt have NL LATE | 
known, beyond a poſlibility of doubt, for what value. 
ends this ſpecious appearance of liberty had been 
granted, had not the ſpirit to tell poſterity , at 

the concluſion of this pompous recital, Such was 

the fond dream, that credulous Greece indulged! 

„little did ſhe think, that all this ſhow of favor 

* was only the prelude to her ruin! and that when 

“ Rome appeared the kindeſt, it was only that ſhe 

“ might ſtrike the more effectually!” — But, fo 

juſtly to be dreaded 1s the fatal influence of del. 

potiſm. It checks the pen even of reſpectable 

hiſtorians **, | 


*' Polybius eſpecially, perſonally experienced the treachery 
of Rome, and beheld the libeities of his country expire. 

Plutarch, however, hos thrown in an obſervation, under 
which there {eems to be couched ſomewhat more than he 
choſe to ſay. Freedom, he tells us, was twice proclaimed 
© to Greece, by Flamininus, and afterwards by Nero; ard 
“ by both at Corinth, and at the celebration of the Ithmian 
© games: with this difference, that Nero paid Greece the 
« higher compliment; he himſelf announced the DECREE 


account ought to be made of the freedom conferred by Nero 


by 
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Boox This tranſaction, however, ſhows in the ſtrongeſt 

VI. light the conſummate artifice of Rome. She me. 
Sect. I. ditated the ſubjection of Greece. But, while 
Policy Antiochus was warlike and enterpriſing ; while 


Rome in chi« 


grant of frce. Macedon was not yet enflaved; and humbled. 


dom to rae 
Grecian tribes, 


Carthage ſtill exiſted ; the attempt had been dan. 
gerous. Greece, beſides, was weak only from 
diſunion; and, if once united at home, an effe& 
which ſuch an attempt would probably have pro. 
duced, they might have proved again formidable. 
As the Romans, therefore had with ſo much ſucceſs 
employed their policy in keeping Macedon disjoined 
from Hannibal, Antiochus from Philip, and Greece 
from Macedon; fo was the ſame policy now to be 
employed in diſuniting the ſeveral Grecian ſtates, 
not only from the great powers of Aſia and Europe, 
but likewiſe from each other. And in no way 
could this be done ſo eft-tually, as by the renovarion 
of their ancient laws and government. Each ſtate 
having it's own laws, each its peculiar form of 
goverament, each a diſtin and independent ſove. 
reignty, they would all naturally be engaged in the 
ſame proud pretenſions , the ſame jealouſies and 
contelts, which had animated them before; and, 
by affording to the Roman ſenate opportunities of 
interfering as arbiters in their differences, or as 
redreſſers of their wrongs , gradually and imper- 
ceptibly reduce Greece to that vaſſalage, which 
that artful people had in view. Belides , liberty was 
the darling object of the Grecian ſtates; they had 
often been led away even by the name; and the 
reſtoration of their /iberiies, though but in appear- 
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| them, they conceived, as a free people, and a 
| faithful and brave confederate deſerved, they in 
revenge accuſed the Roman of having ſold the 


| titude to a people, to whoſe valor he owed the 
victory, and with aſſuming to himſelf a reputation 
| he did not deſerve. They accuſed him alſo with 


a want of perſonal courage ; © Whilſt | was engaged 
| * with the enemy, it was the common vaunt of 


| deſigns, and the Greeks with folly in believing 


freedom on Greece, by ſetting at liberty ſome 
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ance, gave the Romans a wonderful influence, B 0 o * 
eſpecially over the multitude; who, provided they VI. 
enjoyed their rights of ſuffrage, the debates of their Sect. 1. 
orators, and the buſtle of their public aſſemblies, 
imagined themſelves bleſt with all chat liberty has 

moſt valuable. 

In this general tranſport of joy the Aetolians, Murmurs of 
however, took no ſhare **®. Diſcontented , that, the Actolianss 
in contempt of their repreſentations. a peace ſhould 
have been granted to Philip; and high in their 
reſentment againſt Flamininus, who had not treated 


peace to Macedon; they charged him with ingra- 


every Aetolian, *Flamininus was at his prayers **;” 
they even charged the Romans with perfidious 


their profeſſions: T hey boaſt of having beſtowed 


* diſtant and inconſiderable places, whilſt your 
principal and moſt important cities, Demetrias , 
* Chalcis, Corinth, are garriſoned by their troops, 


" See Polyb, Legat. vi. Liv. L. xxxili. c. 31. Plutarch. 
in Flaminioo, 


Plutarch. in parallel, Philop, & Flamir; 
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B O On © they have unfettered the legs, and fixed their t 
VI. © yoke upon the neck.” This laſt accuſa!ion, 1 
Sect. 1. particularly, gave Flamininus much pain, becauſe 
it was but too well founded. The commiſſioners 
had in fact propoſed, that the Romans ſhould rerain 
theſe ſtrong holds as pledges of the fidelity of Greece; 
and it was only in conſequence of the apprehenſions 
excited throughout the Grecian ſtates, by the mur. 
murings of the Actolrans, that the procoaſul at lift 
evacuated them. It certainly had been eaſy for 
Flamininus to have regained the affections of this 
brave people, whom on the contrary he endeavoured 
rather to exaſperate, by ſtudied flights, and rejecting 
claims to which they apparently had a juſt right, 
» Butthepride of the Roman would not bend to ſuch 
conciliating meaſures. And perhaps it was more 
agreeable to the views of Rome, that ſome ſparks 
of diſaffection ſhould remain, from which. at a 
convenient ſeaſon, the flame of war might be re. 
kindled. 

e The Aetolians had ſoon an opportunity of mani. 
propoſes to feſting their diſcontent. Nabis“ ſtill kept poſſeſ. 

make war on 
Nabit. in order ſion of Argos; and, as ſovereign of Sparta, was 
to diſpoſſeſs alſo maſter of a number of ſea- ports, and particularly 
mim ot A189 of Gythium, a place of great ſtrength on the Cretan 
ſea, and the moſt conſiderable harbour in the ſouthern 
part of Peloponneſus. Flamininus thought it dan- 
gerous, that ſo conſiderable a ſhare of power ſhould 
remain in the hands of a tyrant, on whoſe faith he 
could place no dependence; and was beſides willing 


£ . . 
Liv. L. xxxiv. c. 22 & ſea. 


to 
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to gratify the Achaeans, who had a natural jealouſy B o © K 
of Sparta, by the recovery of Argos, formerly one VI. 


d 

fo of their ſocial cities. Having accordingly aſſembled SeQ. 1. 

ers the confederate ſtates at Corinth, he propoſed to 

ain attack the tyrant, and diſpoſſeſs him of Argos; 

ce; obſerving, © that this was a matter which related 

ons « immediately to themſelves, and in which he had 

ur © no other concern, than as a friend to their liberties 

lat * and welfare; but that it became them to conſider, 

for * whether to have ſo ancient a city in ſlavery, in 

this the heart of Greece, was not of pernicious example, 

red as well as reproachful to them all; and whether 

ting - therefore they ought not to reſtore it to the en- 

abt. joy ment of rights, which other Grecian ſtates 

ſuch enjoyed, rather than ſuffer it to remain in bondage 

nore * under a tyrant, He cloſed his ſpeech by telling 

arks © them, that whatever the majority ſhould decree, -  * 

at a © he was ready to execute.“ TheAetolians with great The Aetolians 

e re- {MW eagerneſs laid hold of this occaſion to inveighagainſt et to ir, 
| and charge 
the Romans, © who manifeſted,” ſaid they, "* the Viduialncs 

nani. WF © ſincerity of their concern for the rights of Greece With inlidious 


V1 iewsz 


olle. by the partial and nominal liberty they had pro. 


Was * claimed ; that it was abſurd to talk of a new war, 
alurly in order to obtain Argos for the Achaeans, whilſt 
retan * the Aetolians were deprived of thoſe cities, which 
thern * they were to have poſſeſſed by expreſs ſtipulations, 
t dan- and which the Romans themſelves with-held from 
hould them : that, what the Romans really had in view, 
1th he was to perpetuate war in Greece; Nabis was now 


the pretence, another would foon ariſe, until 
that ambitious people had ſo effectually eſtabliſhed 
Vor. II. L 


„illing 


to 
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B 0 © K © themſelves, that their diſpoſſeſſion would baffle 


Sec. 


the other 
Grecian ſtates 
approve of the 
attack upon 
Nabis, and join 
Flamininus. 


Nahis re- 

proaches 
Flamirinus 
with dupli- 


eity. 


* the united powers of Greece.“ 

Theſe repreſentations, however juſtly founded, 
were heard impatiently by all the other ſtates : the 
Aetolians were not beloved; and the attack upon 
the tyrant was popular. So that, the war being 
reſolved on by the unanimous ſuffrages of the whole 
aſſembly, the Aetolians excepted, the armies imme- 
diately took the field , and, after a fruitleſs attempt 
on Argos, advanced, by Flamininus's advice, 
towards Sparta where Nabis kept bis head-quarters, 
where his moſt valuable poſſeſſions lay, and where, 
of courſe, whatever impreſſion they made, would 
have the greater effect. 
Nabis was aſtoniſhed at ſeeing the Romans turn 
their arms againſt him. © You Romans,” ſaid he, 
in a conference with the proconſul, “received me 
« into your alliance; how have I deſerved to forfeit 
« it? You talk of Argos; but Argos was already 
% mine, by the voluntary ceſſion of the king of 
& Macedon, when I entered into an alliance with 
« you; and my holding it at that time was not 
made a ground of objection. Or is it becauſe ! 
«© am, as you pretend, a tyrant, and guilty of 
& lawleſs deeds? But was I leſs a tyrant, or leſs 
% criminal, at the very time this alliance was 
& made? 

In caſes of this kind, the ſtrongeſt are always the 
belt reaſoners. © The alledged treaty,” the Roman 
unbluſhingly replied, © was altogether null from 
« the beginning: he was a tyrant, and with 
& tyrants Rome could not conſtitutionally have 


throu 
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* connexion *'.” Nabis, the moſt perfidious of men, 
well deſerved this pertidious anſwer. He had even 
then, in providing means for his defence, been guilty 
of new cruelties*', He had arreſted eighry of the 
principal citizens of Sparta, that they might not be 
expoſed, he ſaid, to ſuſpicion, during the invaſion; 
promiſing that, as ſoon as peace was feſtoted, they 
ſhould be releaſed ; but the enſuing night they were 
every one murdered. Their eſtates and wives he 
beſtowed on ſome of the moſt favored profligates, 
of which his army was compoled. And, pretending 
that the Helotae * favored the enemy, he put many 
thouſands of them to the ſword. 

Meanwhile, Flamininus and his conofederates 
made the molt vigorous exertion. Ihe Roman fleet, 
together with the fleets of Pergamus and the Rho- 
dians, had taken or blocked up all the ſea-ports 
belonging to the tyrant; and even Gythium, 
though at firſt obſtinately defended, at laſt ſur— 
rendered. By land, the army, after reducing all 
the places around, had laid fiege to Sparta. Phi- 
lopoemen, who commanded the Achaeans, had, 
in the courſe of thele operations, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in an extraordinary manner. Beſides the 
particular intereſt the Achaeans had in the ſucceſs 
of this war, and his perſonal hatred of Nabis, 
he was actuaced by another powerful conſideration, 


Liv. L. xxxiv. c. 33. 

Liv. L. xxxiv. c. 27. 

The ſlaves employed in tillage, who had their ſettlements 
throughout the country et Lacoaia, 
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B O OR © his deſire of ſhowing the Romans, that the 

VI. *® Greeks were not inferior to them in military 

Sect. 1. © proweſs. ” It appears, that this brave man could 

not, without indignation, behold his country 

dependent on foreign councils; and, equally an 

enemy to every power that meant to inſlave Greece, 

was, on all occaſions, as earneſt to vindicate her 

S liberties againſt Rome, as he had been againſt 
Macedon. 

Nabis, who had been obliged to retire into 
Sparta, now offered not only to cede Argos, but 
alſo to make other large conceſſions ; but the con. 
federates declared againſt peace with him on any 
terms. They inſiſted on the deliverance of Sparta; 
the Greek con. 2nd that he ſhould be expelled from Peloponneſus, 
00179 gr which couid never otherwiſe hope for permanent 

tranquulity, Flamininus, nevertheleſs, under vari— 


The tyrant, 
reduced to 
great ſtraits, 
offers large 


concellions 


Vancecss 
ous pretences, oppoſed the continuance of the war; 
* Flamininus and at laſt, When Sparta appeared on the point of 


concludes a * 6 
ane wink being taken, and even Argos, by an inſurrec. 


him : tion of its citizens, had been ſorced out of the 
tyrant's hands, concluded a treaty with the man 
to whom, when it ſerved his purpoſe, he had 
made this haughty reply; Rome can form no treaty 
with a tyrant. | 

What makes this ſtep appear the more extraor- 
dinary is, that Ageſipolis “, confeſſedly lawful 


the abſurdity 
and injuſtice 
of this mea- 
fure ; 


** It appears from Polybius (Legat. xlix.) that this un- 
happy prince was afterwards ſent on an embaſſy to Rome 
from the Spartan exiles, and, having in his paſſage thiths! 
fallen in with pirates, was ſlain by them, 
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heir to the throne of Sparta , whom the tyrant 
Lycurgus had expelled, was at this very time in 
the Roman camp, together with a number of Spar. 
tan exiles; who, under the protection of Rome, 
now expected to be reſtored to their country; and 
whoſe intereſts were all ſacrificed on this occaſion. 
The treaty does not even make mention of them, 
one article excepted, which ſeems rather a cruel 
mockery, than a clauſe in favor of friends and 
allies. It was ſtipulated, that the vives of the 
Spartan exiles (the richeſt of whom, however, 
Nabis had- already diſpoſed of among his merce- 
naries) ſhould had permiſſion to join their huſbands, 
if they choſe it. 'The chief of the other articles 
were, that the tyrant ſhould have no fortified 
places ; that he ſhould ſurrender all his ſhips; and 
pay a certain ſum to the Romans. 


It appears, from the pains taken by ancient the reasons 


hiſtorians to account for this tranſaction, that it 


alledged by 
hiſtorians for 


expoſed Flaminious to much cenſure. ** Nabis, ” Flamininus's 


without involving the Spartans in ſevere cala- 
mities. To ſpare them, Flamininus was obliged 
to ſpare the tyrant. — Lacedemon, beſides, was 
in a condition * to ſtand a long fiege; and 


Antiochus was preparing to invade Greece: the 
'* Lac?demon, nevertheleſs, was walled only in part, 
and, juit before the peace granted to Nabis, had been 
on the point cf being taken by ſtorm, the confederate 
troops having carried par cf the town by aſſault; fo that 
the beſieged weis under the neccllity of fetting fire to a 
quarter of the city, in order to Gdiſloig: them. 
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BOOK „ conſequences might have been fatal, had he 1 
Vi ſound Nabis in arms, and effected a junction 


| 
| * wi h him. — Winter alſo was approaching, and the | 
4 * army had not the neceſſary proviſions for remain- : 
1 * ing in the field during that inclement ſeafon **. ” { 
| the artifice Thefe arguments Flamininus is ſaid to have 
5 e agar advanced in his juſtification, The laſt argument, l 
Fl! federates; eſpecially, he employed with great art. The Greek I 
confed-rates were earneſt for continuing the war; 5 
* which it had been better,“ they ſaid, “ not to h 
„% have commenced, if the tyrant is not to be 0 
* gruſhed“ — 1 am content, ” replied the * 
Roman; ** Jet us then proſecute the war: but, t 
* we ſhall want a large reinforcement of troops, and 4 
& n number of expenſive machines; ſufficient ſtores b 
© muſt alſo be provided, and ample proviſion mM 
* made for the ſupport and convenience of the * 
„army, without which it will be impoſſible far of 
* them to ſuſtain the rigors of a winter ſiege. Write, wn 
ce therefore, to your reſpective ſtates , and know N 
* what proportion of men, money, and proviſions, th 
they are willing to furniſh on this occaſion, "'— R 
He knew what their anſwer would be. Low in ſer 
their finances at beſt, theſe republicans had alſo ul 
been exhauſted by the repeated wars they had been lia 
engaged in It was therefore leſt entirely to his for 
determination, either to urge or put an end to the war. N 
nis principal Beſides the reaſons here alledged, there were to 
monves. pro other motives . as we are informed, which he did as 
bably , for ; : WW F 
«dop:ing fuch hot Chuſe to mention: his fear of being ſupplanted 10 
3 mcalure. 


Liv. I. xxxiv. c. 33. Liv. ibid. c. 34. 
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by a ſucceſſor; and, what Plutarch“ thinks made g o o * 
the deepeſt impreſſion on his mind, a jealouſy of VE _ 
Philopoemen. It is certain, that this Grecian com- Sec. 1. 
mander was generally looked upon as the hero of 
this war; he was placed on a footing of equality 
by the moſt zealous of Flamininus's friends; and 
it mortified the Roman exceedingly, that the ex- 
ploits of an Arcadian, who had only commanded 
in ſome inconſiderable diſputes on the confines of 
his own country , ſhould, in the eſtimation of 
Greece, be raiſed to an equality with his own 
achievements. Perhaps he conſidered alſo, that 
the Spartans, if now relieved from the tyrant's 
yoke, might not only become again formidable, 
but be apt to aſcribe their deliverance to the Ach- 
acans and their general; whilſt Achaia, from ſuch 
a revolution, might probably derive a larger ſhare 
of power, than it was the intereſt or the inten- 
tion of Rome ſhe ſhould poſſeſs. In continuing 
Nabis on the Spartan throne, Flamininus acted, 
therefore, according to the cuſtomary policy of 
Rome: he prevented Sparta's riſing from her pre- 
ſent debaſement, while he leſt ample matter of 
anger and conteſt among the feveral Peloponne— 
ſian ſtates ; and thus prepared a plentiful harveſt 
for Rome's ambitious arms. 

Flamininus returned ſoon after to Rome; and, piamininus 
to the great ſatisfaction of all Greece, withdrew, returns to | 

| . . Rome: : 41 

as he had promiſed, all the Roman garriſons. ox 
From this, however, it may be ſuſpected, that 
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B o © Kt his fears of Antiochus, which he pleaded in excuſe 


for the peace with Nabis, were not ſo ſtrong as 
he had pretended : had he really thought that 
Antiochus was on the point of invading Greece, 
it can hardly be ſuppoſed, that he would have 
left the country ungarriſoned. 

Before his departure, he made it his requeſt to 
the ſeveral Grecian ſtates, as the moſt acceptable 
return he could receive from them , to grant 
him the freedom of all Roman ſlaves. Theſe pri- 
ſoners had been taken in the war with Hannibal, 
and ſold by the Carthaginians : It were a 
* reproach to the Greeks,” he added, © ſhould 
* any Roman want liberty in a country that owed 


$6 »» 


& its liberty ro Rome ©.” — A requeſt highly to 
his honor! and which was chearfully complied 
with; each ſtate ranſoming , at the public expenſe, 
whatever Romans were found in ſlavery within 
their territories. Among the Achaeans only, Livy 
informs us, twelve hundred were found, whoſe 


ranſom, at five minae a man 


, amounted to one 


hundred' talents “. 

How many of theſe wretched men muſt there 
have been in Greece, when in ſo ſmall a part of 
it were found ſo great a number! 


Liv. L. xxxiv. c. 50. 
L. 16. 25. 11 d. . 19, . 
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Antiochus king of Syria — his proſperity — the No- 
mans, jealous of his power, ſeek to reduce it — 
which hie reſents — reſolves to attack the Romans — 
enters into alliance with the Aetolians — invades 
Greece — meets the Romans in battle — is defeated 
at Thermopylae — and afterwards at Magneſia. -— 
The Romans turn their arms againſt the Actolians — 
compel them to ſubmit to what. conditions they are 
pleaſed to impoſe — Achaia and Macedon ative in 
behalf of Rome. — The treacherous manner in which 
the Romans requite their ſervices. — Rome endea- 
vours to break the ſtrength of the commonwealth 
of Achaia, by ſeducing it's conſederate ſlates — 
by the intrigues of Roman emiſſaries, a party of 
Meſſenians tale up arms againſt the Achaeans — 
Philopoemen haſlens 10. ſuppreſs the inſurgents — 
falls into their hands — is put to death — Flamt- 
ninus ſiiſoectled of having encouraged this flagitious 
action — grounds for this ſuſpicion — Flamininus's 
conduct to Cato. 


'T'ur humiliation of Antiochus was the object 83 0 o K 
Rome had next in view. The magnificence of Vl 
his court; the intimate connexion he had forme Sect. 2. 
with Egypt, on whoſe young king he had juſt u echus 


obnoxious to 


beſtowed his daughter in marriage; the reports the Romans. 
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8 O o K diſſeminated of his immenſe treaſures, numerous 
VI. armies, and all the formidable apparatus of war; 


bis reputation. hat he really poſſeſſed. He was, beſides, high 

in fame for political wiſdom and martial abilities. 

By his vigorous conduct he had extinguiſhed a 

dangerous rebellion , fomented by his own miniſters, 

in the heart of his dominions ; and he had reſtored 

peace to the eaſtern provinces of his empire, which, 

during the three laſt reigns, had been involved 

in a ſtate of the utmoſt confuſion. He had alſo at 

this period viſited the coaſts of the .Helleſpont , 

formerly ſubject to the kings of Syria; he had 

even paſſed over into Thrace, where he had like. 

wiſe claims; and he was preparing to raiſe from 

it's ruins Lyſimachia, ancicntly the royal city of 

Lyſimachus, in order to make it again the feat of 
government in thoſe countries. 

Romans dif- "Theſe ſpirited exertions of a prince, who ſeemed 

erg Wie well able to ſupport his pretenſions to countries 

the Macedo. Which the Romans had already marked as their 

nian war. own, rouſed and ſtimulated their ambitious Jea- 

louſy. As long, however, as the fate of Greece 

and Macedon was doubtful, they had concealed 

their views , and great care had been taken to 

keep up a friendly intercourſe with Antiochus. 

Of this we have a remarkable inſtance from Livy *. 

At the beginning of the ſecond Macedonian war, 

Attalus, then with the conſul in Greece, com- 

plained to the Roman ſenate that Antiochus had 


I. inn 0.8; 


Sect. 2. gave this prince a reputation for power far beyond 
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attacked his frontiers; and applied for ſuccours pg o o K 
againſt the invader: it was anſwered, that An- VI. 
* tiochus, as well as Attalus, was the ally of Sect. 2. 
Rome; that the Romans could not employ their 
arms in favor of one ally againſt another; but that 
* they would ſend ambaſladors to Antiochus, to 
« repreſent that Attalus was engaged in their ſer— 
vice, and would eſteem it a kindneſs done to 
them, if the Syrian monarch would withdraw 
from his territories : * with which requelt An— 
tiochus accordingly complied. 
Now, however, they ſpoke in a very different yiferent bes 
tone. No ſooner was peace concluded with Philip, hviour after 
| Philip's de- 
than it was notified to the ambaſſadors of Antiochus, gat; 
who then attended Flamininus, © that, by the treaty 
with Macedon, the Grecian cities, in Aſia as 
well as Europe, had been declared free“; that 
Rome expected their maſter would conform to 
that declaration; and farther, “ that henceforth 
Aſia was to be the boundary of his dominions, 
and any attempt to make a ſettlement in Eu- 
rope would be conſidered by Rome as an act 
of hoſtility.” The ſame notification was after- 
wards repeatedly made to him in perſon , by com- g 
miſſioners deputed for the purpoſe. In vain was 
It alledged by the king and his miniſters *, © that hicreſentmeney 
* he had nothing in common with Philip or his 
* fortunes, ard was not therefore intereſted in the 
** ſtipulations to which he had agreed; that the 
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* Liv. L. xxxiii. c. ET 
" Yee Sectien the firſt of this book. 
* See Liv. L. xxxiii. c. 39, 40. & L. xxxv. c. 16. 
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« poſſeſſions he held in Aſia and Europe he inhe. 


„ rited from his anceſtors; and, as it did not con. 
% cern him, in what manner the Romans dealt 
«* with the cities of Italy, to the liberties of which, 
* though of Grecian origin, Rome paid little regard, 
* his treatment of the Aftatic cities did not appear 
„to him at all a Roman concern. ” The requiſi- 
tion nevertheleſs was peremptorily inſiſted upon, 
And though he ſent ambaſſadors to remonſtrate 
with the ſenate, he found it impoſſible to obtain 
any mitigation of the imperious mandate. 

We have in this place a freſh opportunity of 
admiring the profound policy of the Roman councils. 
A method of injury, more effectual than the pre- 
ſent , could not have been deviſed againſt Antiochus. 
The greater part of the cities of the lower Aſia 
had in ſome ſhape or other availed themſelves of 
the weak or turbulent reigns of the late Syrian 
kings: many of them had aſſumed an independent 
ſovereignty ; ſome had extended their territories at 
the expenſe of the provinces around them; vew 
ſtates had even ſprung up amidſt the confufion of 
the times, and riſen to a conſiderable degree of 
ſtrength and independence. All thefe ſtates were 
with good reaſon apprehenſive, that Antiochv3 
would ſeize the firſt opportunity of recovering what 
had been loſt by the fault or misfortune ot his 
anceſtors. - But by the public declaration of the 
Romans in favor of the Grecian coloviſts (to which 
denomination the inhabitants of theſe cities had a 
claim) they were not only conlirmed in their de- 
ſection, but became fixed in the intereſts of Rome, 
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In her cauſe, of conſequence, the cauſe of all the B oo K 
Aſiatic Greeks ſeemed neceſſarily to be involved: VI. 
whilſt Antiochus, in the midſt of his own domi- Sect. 2. 
nions, ſaw himſelf encompaſſed with jealous ſtates 

or declared adverſaries. 

Much art had at the ſame time been employed Alarming ap- 
to fill Italy with apprehenſions of mighty danger LID 
from Antiochus *; © his forces were already col- antiochus 
* lected, and he was to appear immediately on their Proparated 
PM T . . p . over Italy. 

coaſts; - while the ſeveral commiſſioners, in their 
return from Aſia, labored to confirm this belief, 
by their pompous accounts of his alarming prepa— 
rations, and by aſſerting that all was in readineſs 
for the invaſion of the Roman territories. This 
nevertheleſs was the tale of artifice, and the con- 
trivance of the Roman chiefs, in order to deceive 
the Plebeians; who, tired of wars, (which, ad- 
miniſtering only to the ambition and inſolence of 
the Patricians, afforded the people nothing but 
bloodſhed and toil) had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the 
laſt expedition into Greece *; and it was expected 
would more ſtrongly reſiſt the launching into the 
vaſt and ſeemingly boundleſs tracts of Aſia. It is, 
in fact, plain, from the unprovided condition in 
which the war found Antiochus, that, whatever 
hoſtile purpoſes he may be ſuppoſed to have medi. 
tated againſt Rome, they were not yet ripe for 
execution, He even ſeems, from the train of r ego— 
tiation he entered into, and the inſtructions to his 


* See Liv. L. xxxiij, c. 44. & L. xxxy. c. 23. 
" See Liv. L. xxxi. o 6. f 
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ambaſſadors at Rome, evidently * to have wiſhed 
for peace, and, in order to obtain it, to have been 
inclined to make large conceſſions; could any thing 
leſs than the utter humiliation of the crown of 
Syria have ſatisfied Roman ambition. 

He ſoon after, however, abandoned all thoughts 
of accommodation. Hannibal, the ſworn enemy 
of Rome, upon the firſt tidings of his meditating 
a war againſt the Romans, made his eſcape from 
Carthage to the Syrian court, and urged him to 
arms. The Actolians * alſo earneſtly ſolicited him 
to come and vindicate the cauſe of Greece, ** en. 
* thralled, ” ſaid they, © more then ever, notwith— 
* ſtanding the ſpecious grant of liberty Rome had 
„“ mocked her with.” Hannibal * warmly recom- 
mended the invaſion of Italy, where alone, he 
affirmed, the Romans were vulnerable; and with 
a body of only eleven thouſand land-forces *, and 
a ſuitable naval equipment, he offered to make a 
deſcent, and to carry the war into the heart of the 
country; provided Antiochus ſhould appear at the 
ſame time at the head of a powerful army on the 
weſtern coaſt of Greece, and make a ſhow of pre- 
paring for an invaſion from that quarter; that the 
Romans, perplexed by a variety of dangers, might 
find it the more difficult to obſtruct his operations. 

Notwithſtanding the plauſibility of this idea, a 
narrow jealouſy ** prevented Antiochus from adopt- 


7 See Liv. L. xxxiv. c. 58, 59. Liv. L. xxxv. c. 22. 
® Liv. L. xxxiv. c. 60. | 
Ten thouſand, ſays Appian (de bello Syr.) p. 137. 
* Liv. ibid. c. 42, 43. 
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ing a plan of operations, of which another was B O OR 
to have the direction; and, if ſucceſsful , would VI. 
inherit the largeſt ſhare of the glory. He choſe rather Sect. 2. 
to liſten to the Aetolians, who told him “*, if 

Greece was made the ſeat of war, a general inſur- promiſes of 
rection would immediately take place; that not the Aetoliansz 
only Theſſaly and Euboea, but Nabis, the Achaeans, 

and even Philip himſelf, waited impatiently for an 
opportunity of declaring againſt the Romans; and 

that, the inſtant he entered the Grecian frontiers, 

he ſhould have ample ſupplies of men and money 

pouring in from every quarter. To theſe aſſurances, and of An- 
Antiochus liſtened with a fond attention; and enter- hs? 

tained them, 1n return, with exaggeratal accounts 

of the mighty armaments he had in readineſs ; his 1 
fleets were to cover the Helleſpont, and numerous ſ1 
nations from every part of Aſia were already on | 
their march, before whom the Romans would not 
dare to appear. 

The amount of theſe mutual promiſes and boaſted itl-fupportea 
power was foon ** diſcovered. When Antiochus e 
entered Greece, the utmoſt force he could muſter *' 
was ten thouſand foot, five hundred horſe, and x 
elephants; for the ſupport alſo of which, he in- i 
formed his confederates of Aetolia they were to | i] 
provide. Of the Grecian ſtates, the Aetolians had 4 
influence to bring over to their party none but the I 
Spartan tyrant, the Acarnanians, with the city of 17 
Demetrias in Jheſſaly; of which they had even 11 
acquired poſſeſſion by the treachesy of one of it's WP 
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citizens. The Achaeans, at the ſame time, were, 
from principle, particularly adverſe to any cauſe 
eſpouſed by Nabis and the Aetolians. And Philip, 
beſides his dread of the Roman arms, and the con- 
ſideration that his ſon Demetrius, with many of 
his nobles, were then hoſtages at Rome, had ſtrong 
reaſons to complain of the conduct of Antiochus. 
Indifferent to Philip's fate, that prince, during the 
late diſaſtrous war, had not only left him unaſſiſted, 
but, taking :dvantage of his ſituation, bad after- 
wards attempted an eſtabliſhment on the I hracian 
Cherſoneſe, where Philip's pretenſions were at leaſt 
equally ſtrong, and where he now ſaw with indig- 
nation, a rival kingdom rifing on the confines of 
Macedon. 

A ſudden revolution had entirely changed the 
face of affairs in Sparta. The Spartan tyrant; upon 
the proſpect of being joined by the Aetolians and 
Antiochus, had taken up arms, and laid ſiege to 
Gythium, then held by an Achaean garriſon for 
the Romans: and he had even defeated, in a naval 
combat, Philopoemen, then at the head of the 
commonwealth of Achaia; who, though highly 
jealous of the influence the Romans bad obtained in 
Greece, gladly laid hold of an opportunity of ma- 
king war on the infamous Nabis, and immediately 
haſtehed to the aſſiſtance of the Gythian garriſon. 
Philopoemen was not expert in naval affairs, and, 
in his precipitate zeal, he had put to ſea with ſuch 
ſhips. as were ready; moſt of them old and uoti 
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for ſervice. Nabis, fenſible of the advantage, at- B Oo O K 
tacked him without delay, deſtroyed his fleet, he VI. 
himſelf narrowly eſcaping; and, in conſequence Sect. 2. 
of this victory, Gythium ſoon ſurrendered to the 
Spartans. This diſcomiiture did not, however, 
diſconcert Philopoemen. He was ſoon in a condition 
to proſecute the war by land; and having, by his | 
judicious conduct, obtained two victories over the 
tyrant, obliged him to retire towards Sparta, and i 
to provide for the deſence of his capital. Nabis, 
held in deteſtation at home, could ill maintain 
himſelf againſt enemies abroad; and the Aetolians, 
beginning to fear that Sparta muſt, in the end, fall into 
the hands of the Achaeans, diſpatched Alexamenus 
with a thouſand men, under color of ſuccouring 
Nabis, but with ſecret inſtructions to deſtroy the 
tyrant, as ſoon as an opportunity offered, and to 
make himſelf maſter of Sparta. The miſconduct of 
the Aetolian commander rendered the ſcheme abor- 4 
tive. Soon aſter his arrival, under the pretence of 4 
getting Nabis to review the auxiliary troops, he Navis lain. "1 
drew him aſide from his guards; and put him to | 1 
death; but, inſtead of proclaiming himſelf the vin- | 
dicator of the Spartan people, and engaging their 

confidence, he employed himſelf and his Aetolians 

in plundering the city. The citizens, rouſed to The Spartans 
indignation and reſiſtance, attacked theſe treacherous IN ne 
invaders, and Alexamenus, with molt of his men, ieague. 
fell in the tumultuary combat. During the con- 
fuſion, Philopoemen appeared before their gates, 
and invited them to accede to the Achaean confe- 
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B O © deracy; they accepted his invitation, and were 70 
Vi. incorporated into the commonwealth of Achaia. 

Sect. 2. Meanwhile, the Romans haſtened to improve 
e the favorable opportunity , which the unhappy 
| policy of the Syrian king and his Grecian confe- 
10 derates preſented to them. Their object was the 

l ſubjection of Antiochus ; and he was delivering 
| i himſelf into their hands. A firm union in Greece 
0 might have baffled the Roman deſigns; but the 
i Aetolians were again diſtracting that country by 

j their fteets their infatuated councils. To take advantage of 
48 and armies this fituation of affairs, the praetor Baebius was 
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diſpatched to . 0 
eee diſpatched into Theſſaly; two fleets were ordered 


| to be fitted out, the one for Sicily, the other for 
N Embaſſy of Greece; and Quintius Flamininus, from whoſe in— 
1 Flamuninus; fluence among the Grecian ſtates much was expected, 
1 had orders, together with three other commiſſioners, 
1 to viſit the principal cities, and prevent their de- 
fection from the intereſts of Rome. It was in the 
courſe of this ſervice, that he made the memorable. 
reply to the ambaſſadors of Antiochus, as recorded 
by hiſtorians of thoſe times. He met them in the 
Achaean diet, whither they had come to ſolicit 
an alliance with their maſter, © who, ” ſaid they, 
cc zealous for the liberties of Greece, waited not 
“ until his forces were all aſſembled, but would 
« be followed by numerous armies from every pro- 
« vince of his empire, the Dahae, the Medes, the 
« Cadduſians, the Elymaeans, from the ſtroke ot 
* whoſe weapons there was no eſcaping. ” — “ This 


* 


Liv. L. xxxv. c. 48, 49. 
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re % pompous detail, anſwered Flamininus,“ reminds 3 o © x 
me of an entertainment, to which I was once VI. 

Ve invited by a certain Grecian hoſt; though in Sect. 2. 

y “ ſummer, the table was covered with wild fowl = ee 

e- « and veniſon of every ſpecies, and all excellent in ors of àntie- 

he « their kinds; amazed, I inquired how, at that chus. 

1g « ſeaſon of the year, he could be ſupplied with ſuch 

ce La a variety of delicacies. Be not ſurpriſed, my 

he | * friend, replied the honeſt Greek; © what you 

by I ſee is all ſwine's fleſh; the art of the cook has 

of given it the various forms and flavors you ad- 

yas * mire. In like manner are you to judge of the 

ed | © various nations which have now been mentioned. 


Whatever different appellations the (kill of the 
* orator has beſtowed on them, they are in fact 
one people; all abject Syrians, ſtrangers them. 
ſelves to liberty, and therefore little capable of 
* vindicating the liberties of others.“ 

The Romans, indeed, had little to fear from Imprudest 
Antiochus. Unable, from the ſlender force he had EN 
brought into the field, to exert himſelf vigorouſly, 
and depending for the maintenance of his troops 
on the money and proviſions which the Aetolians 
could ſupply , his progreſs muſt have been incon- 
ſiderable, had he even found no enemy to oppoſe 
him. The acquiſition of the principal cities of 
Euboea, and a few towns in Theſſaly, and the 
gaining over of Amynander, the petty king of the 
Athamanes, to his intereſt, were all the exploits 
he had to boaſt of. But, beſides the difficulties 
which aroſe from his ſituation, his own conduct 
Was, ia many reſpects, feeble and ill-judged. His 
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wiſeſt plan had been, a reconciliation with the king 
of Macedon; and Hannibal earneſtly recommended 
this meaſure; but, on the contrary, he provoked 
Philip by new indignities, He ſet up againſt bim a 
pretender to his Crown „ one of the ſame name, 
ſ.id to be deſcended from the ancient kings of 
Iulacedon, whoſe filter was wife to the king of 
the Athamanes; and, that he might eſtabliſh this 
adventurer in the affections of the Macedonian 
people, as well as to inſult Philip, he ſent him to 
Cynoſcephalae, to inter the bones of thoſe Rlace— 
donians * who had fallen in the battle; which 
pious act Philip, in the midſt of his embarraſſments 
and diſtreſs, had hitherto neglected to perform. 
But, what was moſt prejudicial to the affairs of 
Antiochus, was his diſſipation at Chalcis. At his 
firſt arrival in Greece, he endeavoured to make 
him ſelf maſter of that city, and failed; but, by 
means of an underſtanding between him and a party 
of the citizens, he had carried it upon a ſecond 


his diMpation attempt. Inſtead, however, of making a proper 


uſe of this important acquiſition, he abandonet! 
himſelf ** to the purſuit of a filly amour. Though 
upwards of fifty, he married a maiden under twenty, 
the daughter of his hoſt: and, in the feſtivities ol 
this unſeaſonable and ill-fuited watch, he waſked 
that time which his public affairs derganded ; bis 
whole army following his example in unwarrantablc 
and ill-timed indulgences. 


Liv. L. xxxv. c. 47. 
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Liv. L. xxxvi. c. 8. Liv. ibid. c. 11. 
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Upon the election of new conſuls, the care of the B O OK 
war in Greece had been allotted to Manins Acilius v1. 
Glabrio '*, one of the conſuls elect; who, as ſoon Sect. 2. 
as the neceſſary levies were completed, paſſed over 3 
from Brunduſium, and advanced into Theſſaly. ce, 5 
Alarmed at the approach of the enemy, Antiochus him. 
was rouſed from his lethargy, and took the field; 
but the numerous forces, which he had boaſted were 
to follow from Aſia, had not yet arrived, and four 
thouſand men were the total amount of the Aetolian 
ſuccours. His only reſource was to ſtop the progreſs Battle of 
of the Romans by poſſeſſing himſelf of the ſtreighits te. 
of Thermopylac, and ſecuring the heights of mount 
Oeta, over which the Perſians had made their way 
in the days of Leonidas. Jheſe precautions availed 
little. Cato“, whoſe name was afterwards rendered 
illuſtrious by his ſpirited diſcharge of the Cenforial 
office, having been ſent over the mountains at the 
head of a conſiderable detachment, ſoon diſlodged 
the Actolians to whom the deſence of that poſt had 
been committed; and, while his victorious troops 
were pouring down from above, the conlul having 
ſorced the pals below, a general diſcomfiture involved 
the whole Syrian army: Antiochus, who was — 
wounded in the mouth by a ſtone, eſcaping only 
with five hundred men into Chalcis; from whence 
he retired, with precipitation, to his Aſiatic domi- 
nions . — What conſequences his inconſiderate 
conduct produced afterwards to kis affairs, and the 


Liv. L. xxxvi. c. 14 & ſeq. plut. in Catone. 
„ OLYMP. cxlvii. 1. BEFORE CHNIST 187. 
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n © o RK ruin it entailed on his unhappy kingdom, are matters 
VI. that belong not to the preſent hiſtory. 

Set. 2. Antiochus was defeated and had fled. He was 
2 now to be followed into Aſia, where his great 
neſs tothe ſtrength lay, and where, if joined by Greece, he 
2 and might have proved more formidable than ever. But 

the firſt uſe which the Romans made of their victory 
was, to annihilate whatever influence the Syrian 
monarch was thought ſtill to poſſeſs among the 


Grecian ſtates, and to confirm thoſe in the intereſts 


of Rome, who had declared againſt him. They 


accordingly were laviſh of their favors to Philip and 
the Achaeans. The latter had, in the courſe of the 
war, extended their dominions over all Pelopon- 
neſus; and the Romans, without expreſſing the leaſt 
Jealouſy of this increaſe of power, left them in the 
_ undiſturbed poſſeſſion of all they had acquired. 
Philip, in aſſiſting the Romans, had recovered 
ſeveral towns on the fide of Theſſaly and Athamania 
which he had formerly held, and which he had 
been obliged to cede upon the concluſion of the 
Jate peace; he was ſuffered to retain whatever he 
had taken; his ambaſſadors, who bore his congra- 
tulations to Rome, were treated with diſtinguiſhed 
regard; his fon Demetrius, and the reſt of the 
Macedonian hoſtages, were ſet at liberty; and, 


ſoon after, that part of the tribute, which remained 


Lenity to thoſe unpaid, was remitted. Rome ſhowed lenity even 


Ates whoſe to thoſe, whoſe fidelity bad been moſt doubtful; 
friend hip had 


been doudrfols LE people of Chalcis had their lives and eſtates 


ſecured to them; and the Epirots and Boeotians, 


though ſtrongly ſuſpected of a connexion with 
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Antiochus, and of having ſent him ſupplies, were Boo K 
pardoned upon their ſubmiſſion, The Aetolians VI. 
themſelves might have had favorable terms, the Sect. 2. 
conſul offering them peace, provided they renounced ONT 
all alliance with Syria, and delivered up their chief 

city, Heraclea, into his hands: but, whether appre- vb» reject 
henſive that the Romans, when poſſeſſed of Heraclea, OG 
would impoſe harder conditions, or prevailed upon 

by the intrigues of Damocritus, one of their popular 

leaders, the avowed enemy of Rome, who encour- 

aged them with hopes of immediate ſuccours from 
Antiochus , they rejected the offer. To the coun. 

ſels, principally, of this demagogue, was owing 
their-firſt treaty of alliance with the Syrian king, 
Damocritus was then chief magiſtrate of Aetolia ; 

and ſo violent againſt the Romans *, that when 
Flamininus, at that time ambaſſador from Rome 

to the Aetolian ſtates, demanded of him a copy 

of rhe decree in favor of Antiochus, © I have other 

* matters,” replied he, © to attend to at preſent; 1 

* ſhall deliver it to you on the banks of the Tiber.“ 

More vigorous meaſures having thus. become The conful 
neceſſary, the conſul urged the ſiege of Heraclea **; „fades“ 
which, notwithſtanding its ſtrength of ſituation, 
and the obſtinate defence of the Aetolians, did not 
long refiſt the Roman arms; the garriſon , with takes it; 
Damocritus their turbulent commander , furren- 


* Liv. L. xxxvi. c. 22. 
Liv. L. xxxv. c. 33. 
A city at the foot of the mount Oeta, on the river 


Aſopus, defended by a caſtle, from its ſituation ſuppoſed to 
be of great ſtrength. | 
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dering at diſcretion. Soon aſter the reduction of 
Heraclea, Lamia, at a ſmall diſtance, ſurrendered 
alſo to the Romans; who, following theſe ſucceſſes, 
prepared to attack Naupactus, a ſea-port on the 
Corinthian gulph , of the firſt co: ſequence to the 
Actolian nation. Alarmed at this rapid progrels, 
and diſippninted of the aids they expected from 
Alia, the Avctoi:ans would now gladly have accep— 
ted of the peace which they had formerly ſpurned 
at; but the coOnful at lirft refuſed to treat with them; 
and with much difficulty was at length prevailed 
on to admit the Aetolian deputies into his preſence. 
At the bead cf this deputation ' was Phaeneas, of 
whom mention bas been already made; he began 
his diſcourſe, by b-wailing the ill.adviſed conduct 
of the Aetolians, who now, repeating of their 
imprud-nce. had decreed to ſuomit themſelves to 
the faith of the Roman people. It would appear, 
that Phaeneas did not apprehend the full import of 
the expreſſions be had emploved; which, as the 
conſul choſe to underſtand them, implied a total 
ſurrender of all A-tolia to the Romans. Acilius 
laying hold on what he had ſaid, “Is it then true, 
* that the Aetolians ſubmit themſelves to the faith 
of Rome?“ Phaeneas confirming it; © if it is ſo,” 
reſumed the conſul, © let no Aetolian, from hence- 
forth, on any account, public or private, preſume 


26 


* to pals over into Aſia; and let Dicaearchus , 


i Polyb. Legat. xiii, Liv. L. xxxvi. c. 28, 29. 
One of the Aetolian leaders, who had been active in 
promoting the treaty with Syria, 
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27 


3090 
VI. 


Sect. 2. 


, and Amynander , 
* with all the Athamanes who have had any ſhare 
in his revolt, be delivered into my hands.” — 
% The Actolians, | interrupted Phaeneas, “in fub. 
„ mitting themſelves to the faith of the Romans, 
meant to rely upon their generoſity, but not to 
& yield themſelves up to ſervitude. The requiſi- 
tions which you make, neither the honor of 
Aetolia , nor the cuſtoms and laws of Greece, 
will allow us to comply with.” — © It is in ſolent treats them 
prevarication,” anſwered the conſul, © to mention COND 
the honor of Actolia! and the cuſtoms and laws 

of Greece! It even deſerves that I ſhould com- 

mand you to be put in chains.” He inſtantly 
ordered chains to be brought forward; but the 
repreſentations of his chief officers prevented him 

from violating the ſacred character of ambaſſador; 

and a truce of ten days was granted, in order that 

the Aetoliaa deputies might lay the conſul s demands 

before. the general aſſembly of their nation. 
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The report made by the deputies, highly exaſ. The Actolians 
highly exaſpe- 


perated the Aetolians, who ſeemed reſolved to 
lubmit to every extremity rather than ſurrender 
their liberties to imperious Rome. What made 
them more determined, Polybius “ informs us, 
was the favorable accounts brought by Nicander, 
one of their chiefs. He had been diſpatched to areencou- 

Antiochus, and returned in twelve days, with anne 


re us meaſures 


conſiderable ſupply of money, and the ſtrongeſt by expecu- 


rated 


*” Who had entered Naupactus with a body of auxiliaries. 
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aſſurances, that early in the ſpring all the forces 
of Syria ſhould be ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Aeto- 
lians. He added, that he had alſo bad an interview 
with Philip, having, on his return, as he avoided 
the Roman camp, fallen in with a party of the 
Macedonian army. They carried him to their 
king; who not only ſet him at liberty, but employed 
him to inform the Aetolians of his friendly diſpo« 
fitions ; that; although their imprudence in calling 
in foreign aid, firſt from Rome, and now from 
Aſia, had occaſioned the calamitous condition to 
which Greece was reduced, he nevertheleſs ſhould 
forget the injuries he had ſuſtained from them, 
and expected that they, in return, would bury in 
oblivion the enmity they bore to him. 

There is reaſon to ſuſpect the truth of this account 
of Philip. In his preſent ſituation, he had an oppor- 
tunity of recovering much of what he had loſt, and 
was apparently in high favor with the Romans; 
accordingly, he could hardly have entertained the 
thoughts here aſcribed to him; or, if he had, would 
ſcarcely have diſcloſed them to a people with whom 
he had generally been on terms of hoſtility. What- 
ever may be in this, Nicander's purpoſe was an- 
ſwered. Ready to believe whatever flattered their 


hopes, the Aetolians determined to bid defiance 
t Rome, and drew all their forces to the city of 
Naupactus, which Acilius, with the whole conſular 
army ſoon after inveſted. 

But, with whatever vigor the Aetolians exerted 
themſelves, their bad fortune continued : the promi- 
fed ſuccours did not appear; and Naupactus, after a 
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fiege of two months, was reduced to the laſt extre= B OO K 
mity. Philip, meanwhile, was availing himſelf of | VI. 
the war, and, under pretence of fighting the battles Sect. 2. 
of Rome, had poſſeſſed himſelf of Demetrias, and 

ſeveral conſiderable diſtricts both in Epire and 
Theſſaly. Flamininus, who, ſince the flight of Flamininus 
Antiochus, had taken up his reſidence at Chalcis, cone rm Bag 
and was perfectly acquainted with the views of 

the ſenate in relation to Philip, ſaw with concern 

the re-eſtabliſhment of his power, and haſtened to 

the Roman camp *, in order to induce the conſul 

to purſue different meaſures. * Do you know,” bis views 
ſaid he to Acilius, © how prejudicial to the intereſts 

of the republic your conduct is? waſting your 

time in humbling the contemptible Aetolians, 

whoſe ſubjection we can effect when we pleaſe, 

& you are ſuffering the Macedonian king, Rome's 

moſt dangerous foe, to render himſelf more uy 
* powerful than ever.” Acilius was ſoon convinced 
by the reaſoning of Flamininus; the only difficulty 9 
that remained, was to raiſe the ſiege without im- it 
peachment of the conſul's honor ; and this difficulty | 
Flamininus undertook to remove. The Aetolians prevails on the f 
had applied to him for his mediation; under color pico 44 
of which, he adviſed them to ſue to the conſul 

for a truce, that they might ſend ambaſſadors to | 
Rome to implore the clemency of the ſenate. This | 
requeſt he promiſed to ſupport; and, a ſuſpenſion 
of arms having accordingly taken place, Philip was 
obliged to diſcontinue his military operations, 
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B O OK The ſequel of the ſortunes of the Aetolians, till 

VI, their final ſubjection to the Roman power, may, 

Sect. 2. from it's counexion with the preceding narrative, 

2 Re mg not improperly be recorded here. At Rome their 

dors to Rome; ambaſſaciors iound little favor. The only con- 

proper with ditions“ they could obtain were, either to pay the 
everity ; 1 . 

re public a thouſand talents, a fom which, they 

declared, far exceeded their abilities; and to have 

neither friend nor foe, but with the approbation of 

Rome; or, to ſubinit to the picaſure of the ſenate, 

They deſired to know, what they were to under- 

ſtand by ſubmitting to the pleaſure of the ſenate ;" 

but a particular explanation was refuſed, and an 

implicit obedience to whatever orders the ſenate 

ſhould be pleaſed to iſſue was peremptorily inſiſted 

return vncer- Upon. With this anſwer they returned home; and 

3 in this ſtate of terror the Aetolians remained , 

uncertain of their ſuture deſtiny, until the arrival 

of Lucius Cornelius Scipio, the newly-elected conſul, 

to whom the command in Greece and Aſia had 

been aſſigned. To him they made their applica- 

tion, but without ſucceſs, though the Athenians, 

and even Scipio Africanus, the conſul's brother, 

interceded in their behalf. The ſevere terms, 

which the ſenate had decreed, he alſo pronounced; 

but, as a mighty favor, he granted a ſix months 

truce, that they might again proſecute their cauſe 

at Rome. In ſact, this truce, whatever the Aetolians 


were made to believe, was not leſs agreeable to 


?* Polyb. Legas. xvi. Liv. L. XxxVii. c. 1. 
* P.ilyb, Legat. xvii. 
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Scipio than to them. He was impatient to have B O O K 
the glory of palling into Aſia, ground hitherto VI. 


untredden by any Roman general; and, if obſtructed Sect. 2. 
by an Actoclan war, ke feared that he might loſe, 
perhaps, the grand object of his purſuit, 

1 be day ot Mlagneſia decided the fate of An- The Aetolian 
tiochus ; and the Romans were now at leiſure to Cs 
attend to the reduction of the Aetolans. IJ heſe pretences. 
people had rendered themſelves more obnox1ous 
thin ever. Whilſt the Romans were employed in 
Aſia, they had driven Philip not only out of ſome 
of their territories, in which he had eſtabliſhed 
himſelf; but alſo from others, to which he had a 
good claim; and had beſides recovered Athamania, 
and reſtored it to Amynauder, to whom it legally 
belonged The Romans, not 1li-plezſed that the 
power cf Philip ſhould te circumſcribed , confirmed 
the kingdom of Athamania to Amynander; but at 
the ſame time declared their reſentment at the 
Aetollans, whom they required to evacuate their 
conqueits, M hat at the ſame time greatly hurt their 
cauſe, was the ſtravge conduct of the ambaſſadors 
they had ſcut to Rome . They had circulated 
a report, that the Roman armies in Aſia were 
defeated, and the two Scipios taken priſoners; and 
this piece of intelligence they urged as an argument 
to induce the Romans to grant the peace they 
applied for. The Roman indigvation was provoked 
at this inſult; the ambaſſadors were ordered imme— 


diately to leave the city, with inſtructions to the 


* Liv. L. xxxvii. c. 48, 49. 
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Aetolians never to preſume again to ſend plenipo. 
tentiaries to Rome, without the expreſs permiſſion 
of the Roman commander in Greece. 

After the election of new conſuls, the Aetolian 


war was allotted to Marcus Fulvius Nobilior **: 


who immediately prepared for the expedition ; and 
began his operations with the ſiege of Ambracia *'. 
Every thing that ingenuity could deviſe, or valor 
achieve, was employed for the defence of this 
important place. But, deterred by no difficulties, 
the Romans perſevered; when, far inferior to them, 
both in reſources and numbers, the Ambraciots 
found themſelves at laſt obliged to capitulate. The 
payment of five hundred Euboic talents was ſtipu- 
lated; two hundred down, the remaining three in 
fix equal payments; and they were to deliver up to 
the conſul, all the priſoners and deſerters then in 
Ambracia **; on which terms the Aetolian garriſon 


Liv. L. xxxviii. c. 4 & ſeq. 

A ſtrong city near the mouth of the Aracthus, on 
the borders of Epirus and Acarnania, formerly belonging 
to Epirus, but now held by the Aetolians, and the key ty 
the Aetolian dominions. 

** It appears, nevertheleſs, (Liv. L. xxxviii. c. 43, 44) 
that Fulvius's proceedings againſt the Ambraciots, were 
afcerwards diſapproved of at Rome; whether upon a principle 
of juſtice, or, as Livy thinks, by the contrivance of the 
conſul Aemilius and his party, to whom Fulvius was 
obnoxious, it is now difticult to determine. However, it 
was decreed by the ſenate, © that the Ambraci:ts ſhould 


not be conſidered as a conquered people — that they 


& ſhould have their laws and liberties reſtored to them, 
and enjoy again all tolls and cuſtoms formerly enjoyed 
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was permitted to march out unmoleſted. Amynander 
was of great ſervice to the Romans on this occaſion; 


he was again their faithful ally; and, to make amends Sect. 2. 


for his late defection, had employed all his influence 
to bring about the capitulation. 


Alarmed at the progreſs of the Roman arms, the The Aeto- 
lians apply 
for mercy; 
and ſubmit, 


whole Aetolian nation applied to the conſul for 


mercy. The requiſitions he made were nevertheleſs 
ſo humiliating, that the commiſſioners ſent to treat 
with him, not thinking themſelves authorized to 
agree to ſuch hard conditions, returned for more 
full and explicit inſtructions, But a general deſpon- 
dency had now ſeized the Aetolians, and the com- 
miſſioners were hurried back with orders to ſign 
whatever terms were dictated by the imperious 
conqueror. The moſt remarkable of theſe *” were, 
« That obſervance ſhall be paid to the empire and 
% majeſty of the Roman people” (ſuch is the inſolence 
of victory] © throughout all Aetolia * — © that the 
« friends and enemies of Rome ſhall be the friends 
“ and enemies of Aetolia © — © that the Aetolians 
„ ſhall immediately pay down to the conſul two 
„ hundred Euboic talents of ſilver, of the ſame 


= by them; the Romans only , with their Latin allies, not 
to be ſubje& to the payment of any ſuch tolls, &c.“— 

and ** that as to the paintings and other ornaments, of 
* which their temples had been plundered , and which 
* Fulvius had ſent away to la'y, it ſhould be referred 
to the college of the prieſts to decide about them.“ 
What their deciſion was, may eaſily be conjectured. 

” Liv. L. xxxvili. c. 8, 9. 

” Polyb. Legat. xxviii. Liv, L. xxxviii, c. 10, II. 
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ce fineneſs as the Attic ſtandard, with permiſſion to 
e pay the third part in gold, a minae of gold to be 
“ accounted equal to ten minae of filver; to pay, 
c“ beſides, a tribute of fifty talents yearly for {x 
years, Which was to be ſent to Rome at their 
« own riſque and charges — that all cities and coun. 
« tries, with their reſpective inhabitants, which 
% have formerly been ſubject to the Actolians, and 
« have, ſince the time of Flaminious's conſulſhip, 
either by conqueſt or voluntary ſurrender become 
& ſubject to Rome, ſhall ſiom heaceſorth be deemed 
«© the property of the Roman people; and the 
« Actolians ſhall relinquiſh all claim to them“ — 
e that they ſhall del.ver into the hands of the conſul, 
ce forty hoſtages, to be choſen by him, none under 
«© twelve or above forty years of age; the chief 
e magiſtrate of Aetolia, the general of the horſe, 
* and theſecretary of ſtate, to be excepted out of the 
© number; and, in caſe of the death of any hoſtage, 
ce another to be given in his room.“ 

Even theſe conditions, when laid before them 
for approbation, the Roman ſenate refuſed at firit 
to confirm; a ratification being at length with diffi 
culty obtained, by the interceflion of ſeveral Roman 
patricians, and of the Rhodian and Athenian ambal- 
fadors. Damis **, the Athenian, more par:icularly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this occaſion; © Whatever 
the Aetolians have been guilty of, is not, ſaid 
he, „to be laid to the charge of the body of the 
“ Actolian people, In all ſtates, the multitude are 


** Livy cal's him Leon. 


like 
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c like the ſea: the ſea, in its natural ſituation, is B 0 O K 
“ ſmooth and compoled, and not dangerous to the VI. 
« navigator; but, when ruffled and agitated by Sect. 2. 
ce ſtorms, it becomes raging and tremendous. Thus 
« the Aetolians, when left to themſelves, were of 
« all the Greeks the beſt affected to the intereſts of 
Rome, and ready to aſſiſt in all her enterpriſes; 
« but when a Thoas and a Dicaearchus from Aſia, 
“ and a Meneſtas and a Damocritus from Europe, 
« began to excite a ferment, and to throw the 
© multitude into commotion, then boiſterous coun- 
« cils and mad reſolves naturally followed. Againſt 
« the authors of theſe miſchiefs pronounce, there- 
« fore, as you ſhall pleaſe, but let the multitude 
“ experience your clemency. 1 i 
Nevertheleſs, all the clemency obtained, was a perform it at 1*| 
confirmation of the conſul's terms, without the leaſt „„ 
mitigation. of terms. 1 
This treatment of a people who were the firſt that 
opened Greece to the Romans, harſh as it may 
appear, was exceedingly merciful when compared 
with what followed , when the final overthrow of 
the royal houſe of Macedon left Rome at liberty to 
avow the genius of her empire. That tranſaction 
ſhall have its place hereafter. 
The moſt important buſineſs the N had The Romans F 
now in contemplation in Greece, was to reduce, ens of | 


* Achaia and 
within narrower limits, the power of the Macedonian macedon. 
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Peloponneſus; and Philip had not only recovered 
moſt of thoſe provinces of which his wars with 
Rome had deprived him, but had alſo made other 
conſiderable acquiſitions '*. The deſigns upon theſe 
allies was a matter to be managed with the greateſt 
delicacy. Both ſtates had been firm in the intereſts 
of Rome, and ſeveral of the Roman commanders 
had ſpoken highly of the ſupport they had received 
from them. To repay their ſervices with diſtruſt and 
acts of hoſtility, becauſe they were no longer necel- 
fary, bad been to avow the very purpoſes which 
Rome was induſtrious to conceal. The political form 
of government which prevailed throughout Greece, 
aftorded to the Romans the wiſhed-for opportunity. 
Though confederated with Achaia, the Peloponne- 


ſiaa cities retained each of them peculiar privileges, 


Artifice nſed 
in reducing 
the power of 
Achaia. 


and a kind of independent ſovereignty , which 
naturally gave riſe to many jealouſies and conteſts, 
In like manner, Philip had but a limited authority 
10 molt of the Grecian ſtates over which he had 
eſtabliſhed his dominion; his title to ſome of them 
was controverted, and much was to be done before 
the rights of the numerous claimants could be 
adjuſted. The Romans ſaw what advantages were 
to be derived from theſe particular circumſtances , 
and took their meaſures accordingly. 

They began with Achaia. Fulvius, when peace 
was concluded with Aetolia, had adjudged the 
iſland Cephalenia to Rome, and fixed his reſidence 
there, to be at hand to decide whatever diſputes 


39 Sec Liv. L. xxxvi. c. 33, 34+ 


* 


Philo 


itſelf. 
expell 
accom: 


Laced. 


"204 


: the advantages which choſe aſſemblies brought to 

l the place where they were held, had named Argos id 
) for the next ſucceeding diet. This innovation the 11 
. inhabitants of Aegium oppoſed, and applied to the | | il 
A Roman conſul for his determination. T be conſul, it Fol 
, appears, behaved on this occaſion in the molt cau- | 
h tious manner. He favored, as Livy tells us, the cauſe f 1 | 
Fo of the Aegienſes: but finding a great majority to be "1 
* againſt them, he concealed his private ſentiments, ll 
d and made no oppoſition to the appoiatment of 11 
m Philopoemen. He had gained, however, the main ur 
re point he had in view; an appeal had been made to I. 
be him, and the judicial authority of Rome over the a 
ere 
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whence an eaſy paſſage lay open into that country. 
Upon the firſt diſpute, therefore, in Achaia, he 
paſſed over ** into Peloponneſus, The general con- 
vention of the Achaean ſtates had, from ancient 
time, been held at Aegium; but Philopoemen, 
now chief magiſtrate of Achaia, having thought fit 
to divide among all the cities of the Achaean league, 


Peloponneſian ſtates was thus virtually acknow- 
ledged. 
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A cauſe of much greater moment ſoon preſented Caſe of the 
itſelf. The Lacedemonian exiles, who had been eee: 
expelled in the days of the tyrants, and who on 
account of the domeltic feuds ſtill prevailing in 
Lacedemon, had never been reſtored, reſided in 
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certain towns along the coaſt of Laconia, under the 
protection of Achaean garriſons. The inhabitants 
of Lacedemon, thus cut off from all intercourſe. with 
the ſea-coaſt, bore the reſtraint impatiently; and to 
free themſelves from it, attacked, in the night-time, 
one of the maritime towns called Las, but were 
repulſed by the exiles with the aſſiſtance of the 
Achaean ſoldiery. Philopoemen, who was ſtill at 
the head of the Achaean commonwealth, having 
convened an aſſembly, repreſented this attempt 
upon Las as an inſult to the whole Achaean body , 
and obtained a decree, commanding the Lacedemo.- 
nians to deliver up the authors of that outrage, on 
pain of being treated as enemies. Proper officers 
were ſent to Lacedemon, to notify the decree. But 
this ſtep ſerved only to exaſperate the Lacedemo- 
nians. They immediately put thirty citizens to death, 
who were known to be in the Achaean intereſt, 
diſſolved their alliance with Achaia, and ſent ambaſ. 
ſadors to Fulvius, entreating him to come and take 
poſſeſſion of their city. To revenge this inſult, 
Philopoemen declared war againſt Lacedemon , and 
though the ſeaſon was far advanced, entered the 
Lacedemonian territory, ſpreading devaſtation 
wherever he came. 

On the return of ſpring, both ſides ſtill remaining 
exceedingly exaſperated , Fulvius croſſed over into 
Peloponneſus, and demanded that an aſſembly 
ſhould be convened at Elis, in order to diſcuſs the 
pretenſions of Achaia over Lacedemon. Aſter hear- 
ing both parties, unable, or perhaps unwilling, 
to bring the perplexed claims to a final deciſion, he 
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adviſed them to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome, and B O O R 

while the cauſe was depending, to ſuſpend hoſtilities, VI. 

They complied; the Achaeans ſending as their Sect. 2. 

deputies, Lycortas the father of Polybius, who, Boch parties 

as a ſpirited aſſerter of the liberties of Achaia, was * — 
adors to 

ſtrenuous in the ſupport of Philopoemen's meaſures, Rome; 

and Diophanes, a man in appearance ol moderate 

counſels, but in fact devoted to the intereſts of 

Rome. Diophanes, accordingly, in his application 

to the ſenate, referred the deciſion of the cauſe 

wholly to their arbitration ; whilſt Lycortas, on 

the contrary , maintained the decree of Philopoe- 


men, which, he aſſerted, could not be reverſed 


marches to 


demon, and demanded by name the authors of the ;,;ccacmon ; 


attempt upon Las; promiſing at the ſame time that 
they ſhould not be condemned unheard. Truſting 
to this promiſe , theſe men ſet out ſor the Achacan 
camp, attended by the chief citizens of Lacedemon, 
who conſidered their cauſe as a national concern, 
But as they entered the camp, they were iaſulted 
with reproaches by the exiles, who having engaged 


-y 
I 


. without making void the regulations of Flamininus, 
t who had committed to Achaia the protection of 
8 the ſea coaſt. The ſubtle Romans, however, oe 
1, | ſecretly pleaſed to ſee the confederates of 1 aug 

in arms againſt her, framed their anſwer in ſuch 
£ ambiguous terms as left the matter juſt as they 
_ found it; the Lacedemonians inſiſting, that the 
Y determination was in their favor; while the contrary #4 
4 WU was as ſtrenuouſly aſſerted by the Achaeans. The 1 
W * conſequence was, that Philopoemen , who had , | 
n been re-elected chief magiſtrate, marched to Lace. Philopoemen oy 
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the Achacan ſoldiers in their quarrel, ſuddeniy 


attacked them with ſuch fury, that ſeventeen were 


Sect. 2 killed upon the ſpot: the remainder, ſixty-three 


his cruel 
treacment of 
the Lacede- 
monians. 


. 1 


The conduct 


of the Ro. 
mans on this 
occation ; 


in number, were reſcued with difficulty by 
Philopoemen, not in order to fave them, but that 
it might not be ſaid, they had been put to death 
without trial. Next morning being accordingly 
produced before the multitude, they were con- 
demned, and executed, being hardly allowed the 
ſemblance of a defence. 1 his ſevere proceeding 
ſtruck the Lacedemonians with ſuch a panic, that 
they ſurrendered at diſcretion; and Philopoemen, 


reſolving to humble them effectually treated them 


as if their city had been taken by ſtorm. He com- 
manded them, to demoliſh their walls, to diſband 
their mercenaries, to expel the ſlaves whom the 
tyrants had enfranchiſed, to reſtore the exiles, and 
to renounce the laws of Lycurgus; the laws of 
Achaia being to be conſidered from that time ast he 
laws by which Lacedemon was to be governed“ .“ 

Philopoemen's conduct on this occaſion ( ſuch 
are the fatal violences into which the ſpirit of domi- 
nion, ſucceſs, and revenge, are apt to betray 
us!) was certainly cruel; and in regard to thoſe 
whom he had abandoned to the fury of the exiles, 
highly perfidious. The Romans, however, ſhowed 
nothing of that vigor in behalf of this oppreſſed 
people, which they had often diſplayed in more 
trifling matters. Though a ſolemn appeal had been 
made by the Lacedemonians to Rome, the Roman 


* See Plut. in Philopoemen. 
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conſul, Lepidus, contented himſelf with coolly B O OK 
informing the Achaeans, that the ſenate did not VI. 
approve of theſe ſevere proceedings. And Nicodemus Sec. 2. 
of Elis, having been deputed from the Achaean 
diet to juſtify what had been done, received for 
anſwer, that Rome was not pleaſed with the 
** ſubverſion of the Spartan government , but did 
not annul what the Achaeans had decreed **,” 

The infant ſtate of the Rome empire in Aſia, 
and the attention required in marking the deſigns 
and controlling the power of thoſe ſtates that bor- 
dered on the dominions lately belonging to An- and why. 
tiochus, produced this temporizing policy. Mace- 
don, beſides, was again growing formidable; and 
the Romans were cautious of provoking Acbaia, 
who , had ſhe at this period boldly declared againſt 
Rome, had probably united in her cauſe not only The Republic 
the greater part of Greece, but many of the neigh. „ Aha 
bouring potentates Such, at this time was the ee 
reputation of the Achaean republic, that her friend. tis period; 
ſhip was courted **' by the kings of Pergamus on EEE 
and Egypt. And ſoon after, Seleucus, having ſuc- kings of ber- 
ceeded to the throne of Syria upon the death of 8 
his father Antiochus, ſent ambaſſadors to the 
Achacan ſtates, to ſolicit their alliance. Eumenes 
even propoſed a ſubſidy of a hundred and twenty 
talents, towards the eſtabliſhment of a fund for 
the ſupport of the members of the general allem. 
bly. Ptolemy preſented them with fix thouſand 
ſhields and two hundred talents; and Scleucus 


be Polyb. L. gat. 4r. 


Polyb. Legat. xxxvii. 41. 
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offered them ten ſhips of war completely equipped. 
The preſent from Ptolemy was the only one 
accepted; to Eumenes particularly they returned 
an anſwer worthy of a free republic, © that they 
„% were rather to deem him an enemy, ſince he 
“ ſought to corrupt the members ot that venerable 
© aſſembly ; which he would not have attempted, 
had he not entertained views unfriendly to the 
* liberties of Achaia. ” 

Though Rome in the preſent ſituation of her 
affairs found it neceſſary to diſſemble, ſhe was not 
inatientive to the councils of Rate, whoſe riſing 
importance ſhe beheld with a jealous eye. Caeci. 
lius, who, with two other commiſſioners, had 
been ſent to viſit Macedon, had orders in his 
return to paſs through Achaia, and to employ bim- 
ſelf in ſupporting the cauſe of Sparta, as the moſt 
effectual means of diminiſhing the conſequence of 
the Achaean conſederacy. At the ſame time Rome 
had taken care to gain over a party among the 
Achaeans themſelves, to oppoſe Philopoemen, 
and ſupplant him if an opportunity offered. Among 
theſe was Diophanes already mentioned, and Ariſ— 
taenus, now firſt magiſtrate of the Achaean ſtates, 
who diſplayed a ſtriking ſpecimen of his intriguing 
genius, in rendering abortive the purpoſed alliance 
with Ptolemy. We have an account of this tranl- 
action from Polybius . It had been carried in 
the general aſſembly , “that the treaty of alliance 
with the Egyptian king ſhould be renewed, ” To 


** Ubi ſup. 
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terfered with the purpoſes of Rome, Ariſtaenus 


produced a number of treaties made at different Sect. 2. 


periods between the Achaeans and Egypt, and 
deſired to be informed to which of theſe the reſo. 
lution referred; and thus, by perplexing the queſ- 
tion , contrived that nothing ſhould be done, 


elude therefore the force of a reſolution which in- 8B 0 Oo K 


VI, 


Caecilius ſhowed conſiderable ability in the exe- caecitius 


cution of his commiſſion. Having obtained an 


treatment the Lacedemonians had received , but 
rather in the language of expoſtulation ; tempering 
his cenſures with high encomiums on the wiſdom 
of their government, and their zeal for the proſ- 
perity of their country. Ariſtaenus, general of 
the year, with whom probably the whole matter 
had been previouſly concerted, made no reply, 
as if he acknowledged by his ſilence, that the 
conduct of Achaia towards the Lacedemonians did 
not admit of a juſtification. Diophanes , however, 
went, farther. He made a formal charge againſt 
Philopoemen; imputing to him not only the ruin 
of Lacedsmon, but the violent meaſures alſo which 
Achaia had lately adopted , particularly the unjuſt 
and ſcvere treatment of the Meſſenian exiles, who 
had not been reſtored, as Flamininus had ordained; 
and this oppreſſion of the Meſſenians, he repre- 
ſented as the crime of Philopoemen alone. 


pleads the 


. 8 . cauſe of La- 
audience of the council, he complained of the cedemon! 


Philopoemen did not want ſpirit to defend him- is diſap- 
ſelf; and he was ſo effectually ſupported by Ly- Pointed, 


cortas and other Achaean chiefs, that notwith- 


ſtanding the oppoſition of the Roman party, it 
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was reſolved, “ that nothing ſhould be altered in 
„ the decrees, which the Achacan ſtates had en. 
* acted ;” and © that this anſwer ſhould be given 
* to Caecilius. Highly exaſperated, he then 
deſired, that the national diet ſhould be convened. 
But to this it was replied, that by the laws of 
Achaia he muſt produce a letter from the ſenate 
of Rome authorizing his requeſt: and as he had 
no ſuch document, he was obliged to return 
home, with the mortification that always attends 
defeated projets; and with the additional regret 
of being battled by men he held in contempt. 
The Achacans nevertheleſs thought it necellary , 
that their ambaſſadors *' ſhould immediately follow 
him to Rome, and lay before the ſenate , their 
reaſons for not complying with his requiſition, 
They had hardly arrived, when ambaſſadors from 
Sparta alſo appeared. What was yet more ſurprifing, 
the perſons employed in this embally were Areus 
and Alcibiades, two of thoſe very exiles lately 
reſtored to their country by means of Philopoe- 
men, an action now imputed to him as a crime. 


Theſe ungrateſul men, either to ingratiate them— 


ſelves with their fellow. citizens, or ſtimulated by 
Rome, had undertaken to plead the cauſe of Sparta. 
They made accordingly a moſt affecting repreſen- 
tation of the condition to which Lacedemon, once 
the pride of Greece, was now reduced; her walls 
laid in ruins, her citizens led into ſlavery, and the 
ſacred laws of Lycurgus aboliſhed ; and concluded 


** Polyb, L-gat. xlii. 
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by praying the Romans to extend their protection B O O R 
to this afflicted people, and to relieve them from VI. 
deſpotiſm and oppreſſion. Sect. 2. 

A ſuit ſo congenial with the defigns of Rome; in. 

ers appointed 
eaſily found attention and favor. It was Rad. by the Roman 
that three commiſſioners ſhould be ſent to the ſenate, to de- 
Achaean diet, in order to determine upon the ſpot, 0 
all matters in diſpute between Achaia and the Spar- Sparta. 
tans: and that the Achaeans ſhould be required to 
convene their general aſſembly whenever the de- 
mand was made by a Roman ambaſſador; as the 
ſenate, on their part, admitted the Achaeans to 
an audience as often as they deſired it“. 

When the Achaeans received an account of theſe Indignation , 
proceedings, they could not ſuppreſs their indigna- o—_— 
tion. The general aſſembly was inſtantly called the general 
together; in which it was reſolved, “ that the *f-mbly of 
*+* Spartans, by their appeal to Rome, had depart- tn 
* ed from their plighted allegiance to the Achaean 
*© ſtates; that Areus and Alcibiades were therefore 
in rebellion againſt their rightful lords, and 
* ſhould be adjudged to death.“ 

Theſe reſolutions, the paſſionate ebullitions of 
an impetuous multitude, were as vain as they 
were intemperate. Areus and Alcibiades, protected 
by Rome, were beyond their reach , bidding de- 
hance to a power from which, in other circum. 
ſtances, they had every thing to fear. 

Ccarcely was the decree enacted, when the Ro- The commit. 
man commiltoners *', at the head of whom was e ee 

ny „ Po'yb. Legat. lil. 

poyb. Legat. xliii. Liv. L. xxxix. c. ic 16. 1. 
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Appius Claudius, arrived at Cleitor in Arcadia, 
where the Achaean ſtates had been convened; and, 
what was moſt mortifying to thoſe people, Areus 
and Alcibiades accompanied them. 'The gloomy 
apprehenſions to which this circumſtance gave 
riſe, were fully juſtified by the ſequel. The com- 
miſſioners entered the diet, not as miniſters deputed 
to deliberate with a free ſtate, but rather as judges, 
inveſted with full authority to paſs ſentence, and 
to puniſh. * You have incurred,“ ſaid Appius, 
the diſpleaſure of the Roman ſenate, by your 
* meaſures: you have perfidiouſly murdered thoſe 
* Spartans Who, on the faith of Philopoemen, had 
delivered themſelves into your hands: and, as 
if this were unimportant, you afterwards demo- 
* liſhed the walls of that ancient city Lacedemon ; 
* you deprived her of her laws, and you deprived 
* her of that diſcipline eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus, 
* which for many ages had been her ſtrength and 
her glory.” 

But neither the haughty port theſe Roman com- 
miſſioners aſſumed , nor the imperious language 
which they held, could ſubdue the ſpirit of Ly- 
cortas. He was the friend of Philopoemen, coad- 
Jutor in all his councils, and at this time firſt ma- 
giſtrate of Achaia. From his reply, (Which Livy *?, 
ſurely a competent witneſs, has preſerved to us) 
the pretenſions of Rome, as well as their foun- 
dation, may be eaſily perceived. The ſupport 
which the Achacans had afforded to the Spartan 


* Ubi ſup. 
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exiles,” he told Appius, © was in conſequence of B O O R 


: the alliance Achaia had entered into with Rome; VI. 

5 Rome had conſigoed them to her protection, and, Sect, 2. 

y the more effectually to protect them, the Achaeans 

0 had taken up arms againſt the inhabitants of La- 

. cedemon: that, with regard to the ſlaughter of 

d | the Lacedemonians who bad ſurrendered, the 

, Achaeans were guiltleſs; it was the act of thoſe | 

1 very exiles, whule cauſe the Romans were now 

a patronizing, Areus and Alcibiades being bound 

Ir to anſwer for that violence, if ſuch it was to be 

e called. in regard to the demolition of the walls 

9 of Lacedemon, which the Achaeans acknowledged 

18 to be their act, the Spartans, far from complain- 

2 ing on that account, rather owed them thanks; 

F thoſe walls were indeed the diſgrace of Sparta, 

4 monuments of her fervitude, raiſed in expreſs vio- 

„ lation of the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, by the 

d | tyrants who had ruled over her, and which that 
lawgiver, were he to revilit the earth, would 

n rejoice to ſee in ruins. That the laws of Lycur- 

os WU gus, of which Achaia was ſaid to have deprived 

7 ber, had, by the management of thoſe tyrants, 

1. KF long ſince ceaſed to exiſt in force, or even to be 

a known in Sparta: the Achaeans finding therefore 

1. the bands of government diſſolved, and her polity 

Y in ruin, had admitted her to a participation of the 

n- laws and privileges enjoyed by the whole Achaean 

rt body. ** It is, however, continued he, *juſt 

in matter of ſurpriſe to the Achaeans, that they, a 


* free and independent ſtate, and in alliance with 
* Rome, ſhould thus be called upon to account 
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* for their actions, as if they were not the confe- 
* derates but the ſlaves of Rome. If the voice 
of the herald that proclaimed liberty to Greece, 
meant any thing ; if the league that ſubſiſts be. 
tween us, is not an illuſion; and if the rights 
of ſriendſhip and alliance are to be held mutually 
& ſacred ; why may not we as well ſcrutinize your 
proceedings in Italy, as you decide upon our 
4% tranſactions in Greece? Admit, then, that we 
* have ſacrificed ſome Lacedemonians to our reſent. 
ment, has your treatment of Capua's fenators 
& been lefs ſevere ? or ſay, that we have levelled 
*© the walls of Lacedemon, has not Capua not 
* only beheld her walls in ruins, but her territo— 
ries, her ſole means of ſubſiſtence, ſwallowed 
« up by Roman rapacity ? We ſhall, perhaps, be 
© told, that what freedom remains to us is only 
« in name, and that, in reality, we are the ſlaves 
of Rome: I know it well, Appius; and if 1 
muſt ſuppreſs my indignation at the thought, 
I will. Let me, nevertheleſs, conjure you, 
„% however great the diſtance is between the Ro- 
mans and the Achaeans, not to ſhow a more 
jealous ſolicitude for the privileges of our com. 
mon enemies than for thoſe of your own allies. 
To bring the Lacedemonians .to a level with 
ourſelves, we wiſhed them to be governed by 
the ſame laws: they want more; though van- 
quiſhed , they refuſe to ſubmit to regulations with 
which the victors themſelves are ſatished ; and 
** they require us to infringe compacts, which we 
„have {worn not to violate : No, Romans; we 
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* honor you, and, if you will ſo have it, wens o o 

fear you; but we honor more, we fear more, V1 

„ the immortal Gods!” Sect. 2. 
Appius avoided entering into the diſcuſſion of 

arguments, which probably he could not anſwer; 

he contented himſelf with this haughty reply: A Reply of the 

“ voluntary compliance is more eligible than that 1 

& which 1s extorted by force.“ At theſe words, 

a deep groan, the voice of an injured and an opprel- 

ſed people, was heard to iſſue from every part of 

the aſſembly. But they felt the inequality of the The expelient 

conteſt, and that all reſiſtance would be vain. The or erent 

following humiliating requeſt to the commiſſioners ij employed 

was therefore the ſole reſult of their deliberations : 

that the Romans themſelves would reſcind what- 

* ever part of the decrees of the Achaean diet they 

“ wiſhed to have reſcinded, and not require*a free 

people to annul what they had ſworn to obſerve.” 

This apparent ſubmiſhon ſeems to have ſoftened its effect, 

Appius; he only reverſed the decree pronounced 

againſt Areus and Alcibiades; and referred them, 

reſpecting all other matters, to the pleaſure of the 

ſeoate. It appears as if the ſenate themſelves thought 

it dangerous, in the preſent ſituation of their affairs, 

to exaſperate the Achacans farther. They ſeem 

to have done little more than copy the deciſion of 

their commiſſioners, by decreeing, that thoſe who 

had been copdemned by the Acheans ſhould be 

reſtored, and all ſentences repealed that had been 

pronounced in the aſſembly of Achaia, againſt 

Lacedemon. They only added, by way of ſoften- 

ing theſe ſtern injunctions, © that for the ſuture, 
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the Lacedemonians ſhould be deemed members of the 
Achaean league, and be ſubject to its regulations *?,” 

Some other device was now to be employed ; of 
which Rome, however, might ſeem innocent, and 
which at the ſame time might ſtill more effectually 
humble the importance of theſe high-ſpirited repub. 
licans. The Meſſenians formed a conſiderable part 
of the Achaean body: a plan was formed to detach 


them from the league; and the execution was com- 


mitted to Dinocrates, a Meſſenian leader, buſtling 


and bold, in the confidence of Flamininus, a foe of 
courſe to Philopoemen, and ready to engage in any 
hoſtile enterpriſe againſt the Achaean generals. 
Philopoemen **, now ſor the eighth time chief 
magiſtrate of Achaia, no ſooner had advice of the 
movements of the Meſſenians, than, though ill 
of a fever, he mounted his horſe, and being joined 
by Lycortas, with ſome Megalopolitan cavalry, 
advanced to Carone, a fortreſs belonging to the 
Meſſenians; but finding the enemy already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, he marched towards Meſſene, their 
capital, with the view of taking it by ſurpriſe. 
On his march he was met by Dinocrates, at the 
head of a ſmall detachment, whom he charged, 
and defeated; when, unexpectedly, a body of five 
hundred horſe came up to the aſſiſtance of the Meſ. 
ſenians, who attacking the Achaeans in their turn, 
forced them to give way. Philopoemen excelled 
in this branch of the military art; he commanded his 


AE 7 TEE xxxix. c. 48. 
Idid. 6. 49, 50. Plutarch in Philopoem, 
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emen to retreat through defiles and hollow grounds, go O 
„ where the enemy muſt purſue with diſ1dvantage, vi 
of WW He himſelf covering the rear, and repeatedly facing Sect. 2. 
about to repel the attacks of the purſuers. At lengch 
ly N his horſe, eatangled in rocky ground, ſtumbled 
b. and fell; and the venerable Philopoemen, row in 
irc bis ſeventieth year, weak, at the ſame time, from 
*þ his late illneſs, and exhauſted by the fatigue of the 
mn. day, unable by exertion to overcome the ſhock, 
vg remained ſtunned and ſenſeleſs on the ground He falls into their 
of WW was immediately ſurrounded by Dinocrates and his bds. 
ny i Meſſenians, who, proud of their captive, the 
als. champion of Acbaia, entered the city in triumph. 
niet The fight, nevertheleſs, excited the compaſſion of 
the the multitude; they remembered Philopoemen's 
ill great exploits, and what Meſſenia in particular, 
ned when oppreſſed by the Spartan tyrant, owed to his 
ry, gailantry. Thus, inſtead of an enemy, they beheld 
che in him the deliverer of their country. Dinocrates 
pol. and his faction, whoſe purpoſe it was to break the 
heir ſtrength of the Achaeans by depriving them of their 
ite. gallant general, beginning to dread the reſult of 
the theſe workings of compaſſion, next morning com- 
ed; manded the executioner to defcend into the ſubter- 
850 raneous vault where Philopoemen was impriſoned, 
Mel. and put him to death. When the brave Achaean His magna- 
Irn, ſaw him enter with the fatal bowl in his hand, 24 
led raiſing himſelf up, though with difficulty, © Canſt 
I his * thou,” ſaid he, © inform me of the fate of Lycortas, 
« and the young men with him?“ the executioner 
anſwering, they were ſafe ; „then, replied Philo- 
poemen, taking the bowl with a chearful counte- 
en Vol. II. VI 
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* 


B O O K nance, © we are not altogether wretched;“ and 
VI. having drank the deadly draught, ſoon after expired. 
Sect. 2. When the Achaeans were informed of this baſe 
ey un tranſaction , they were fired wich indignation. 
complain to Lycortas, now appointed chief magiſtrate in the 
. place of Philopoemen, immediately ſent a formal 
complaint to Rome againſt the Meſſenians, and at 
the ſame time demanded that aſſiſtance which the 
Romans, by treaty, were bound to furniſh. The 


and ate an- anſwer was worthy of the policy of Rome. The 


Wered with Achacaus were told, © that ſhould even the Lace- 


perfidiouſneſs. : ; : : 
% demonians, or the Corinthians, or the Argives, 


« ſeparate themſelves from the Achean conſede— 
ce racy, the Achaeans were not to wonder if Rome 
© looked upon it as a matter that noway con- 
« cerned her.” Had Rome expreſily invited all 
Peloponneſus to diſclaim all farther dependence on 
Achata ſhe could not have ſpoken plainer *. 
Reſ-ntment of Ihe Achacans were ſtill more exaſperated by this 
the Actaeant3 her fidious declaration. They inſtancly flew to arms; 
aud, led on by Lycortas, marched to Meſſene “, 
threatening deſtruction to that city, unleſs all who 
had ſhared in the guilt of Philopoemen's murder were 
they revenge delivered into their hands. 1 he Meſlenians , who 
ee in general highly diſapproved of Philopoemen's in- 
human execution, gladly accepted of the conditions. 
Dinocrates, unable to ſupport tne idea of falling into 
the power of this enraged people, laid violent hands 
on himſelf; ſeveral of his aſſociates followed his 


*". See Po yb. Legat. li. 
'* Polyb. Legat. ii. Plutarch in Philopoemen. 
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example; and the reſt being abandoned to the venge- g o On 
ance of the Achaeans, were ſtoned at th- tomb VI, 
of Philopoemen. The obſcquics of their favorite Sect. 2. 
general they celebrated with the greateſt ſplendor, 

and the moſt paſhnnate lamentar1ons ; Poly bius the 
hiſtorian, ſon to Lycortas . ſurrounded by the prin- 

cipal nobility of Achaia, bearing his urn; and not 

only the army, but the inhabitants of all the neigh= 

bouring towns, attending the funeral proceſſion 

from Vellcne to his native city, Megalonolis, where 

his aſhes were depoſited. He was accounted by the 

Romans themſelves, according to Plu arch“, the 

laſt of the Greeks. He certaialy was the moſt able 

as well as the moſt zealous defender of Grecian 
liberties, from the time Rome began to extend her 
influence over this ill-fated people. It appears, that 

his countrymen carried even their veneration for his 

memory fo far, as to pay him divine honors 

When the Romans found the bad ſucceſs which nupticis of 
had attended the revolt of Mettenia, they changed e Romans, 
their tone; applauding the Achaeans for having 
revenged the dea h of Philopoemen, and aſſuring 

their amballadors of the particular care the ſenate had 

taken, that neither arms nor provitions ſhould be 

ſent from Italy to their enemies“. But this applauſe 

and friendly profeſſions the Achaeans eftimated at 

their real value. | 

We have not ſufficient authority from hiſtory to Flamininas 
ſay how far Fiamimninus was Concerned in this cri eled of 0 


i having a Share 
minal tranſaction, in which he leems to have acted mthe guite of 
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In Arato, ** Polyb. Legat. li, 
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a part. Dinocrates was confeffedly his creature; 
and in exciting ** the Meſſenians to revolt, acted, 
it appears evidently, with his privity, if 1ot by his 
inſtigation. Flamininus, beſides, hated Philopoe- 
men, both as a man whoſe unſeaſonable loyalty to 
his country obſtructed the views of Rome, and as 
his rival in military glory. Whether his inſtruc- 
tions to Dinocrates poinred to the execution of 
Philopoemen, is a circumſtance impoſſible now to 
be determined; but had not the Metlemian expected 
that Rome would not diſavow the action, he pro- 
bably had not embrued his hands in the blood of 
that great man. It is recorded by Polybius ©, 
that Flamininus had, before this period, in con- 
junction with Dinocrates, formed a plan to throw 
the Achaean councils into confuſion , by ſupport- 
iog the Meſſenian intereſt in oppoſition to that of 
Achaia; and in order to try his influence among the 


Peloponneſian ſtates, had required a general aſſembly 


to be convened. But Philopocmen, at that time 
chief magiſtrate , ſuſpecting ſome ſiniſter deſign, 
demanded that he ſhould fiſt ſignify in writing, 
what was to be the buſineſs of this convention. 
As the Roman would not comply with this requi- 


ſition, Philopoemen refuſed his requeſt. 


But the behaviour of Flamininus bears a more 


ft is remarkable, that Livy (L. xxxix. c. 48.) makes 
Night mention of this revolt; into the cauſes and progreſs of 
which, he ſays he will not inquire, as being a metter altogether 
foreign to his object, the hiſtory of the Roman people. 


See Pelyb. Legat. xlvü. See alſo De virt, & vitiis, p. 14359. 
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unfavorable aſpect, from the recollection that he B O O K 
| himſelf lad adjudged ** Meſſenia to the Achaeans; VE 
and in conſequence of. this deciſion, bad after. Sect. 2. 
wards prevailed on them to cede Zacynthus to the 
Romans. The argument he employed on this 
occaſion, deſerves notice. © Achaia,” ſaid he to 


LA ewe E -- 2 
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g them, © is a kind of tortoiſe, around which nature 

[ « has placed a ſhell by way of armor; and if it thruſts | 
) © out its head or feet beyond this armor, it is in Þ 
[ danger of receiving injury. Your frontier-cities, l 
p & O Achaeans! are your ſhell, your natural defence: i 
ö cc 


but whatever acquiſitions you make beyond the 
continent, thoſe are the parts which lying with- 
out your ſhell, are expoſed to inſult, and which 
are not to be ſecured without an expenſe far greater 
“ than their real worth.” The ſhrewdneſs of the | 
obſervation, aided by thoſe arts of intrigue in which 
he excelled, ſecured the wiſhed-for ſucceſs. 

But the part, which Flamininus acted in relation | 
to Hannibal **, who died the ſame year with | 
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Philopoemen, evinces, that this commander, the 
boaſted favorite of Roman hiſtorians, poſſeſſed little 

of that noble generoſity of ſpirit, by which the 
brave are generally diſtinguiſhed. After the total his baſe 
overthrow of Antiochus, the Carthaginian, fearing n-. 7 "4" 
he ſhould be given up to his enemies, had retired 

to the court of Pruſias king of Bithyaia, who promiſed 


8 
— 


— 


„ Lv. L. XXVI, C. 31, 32. 

An iſland lying between Sicily and Peloponneſus, which 
che Achaeans had lately purchaſed , and from its fi.uvation , 
of conſiderable importance to Rome, 

** Liv. L. xxxix. c. 51. Plut. in Flaminino. 
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Flamininus being on an embaſſy 


to the Bithynian monarch, in order to negotiate 


Se. 2, a peace between him and the king of Pergamus , 


took this opportunity, either in conſequence of 
ſecret inſtructions from the ſenate, or from a mean 
paſſion for fame as Plutarch thivks, to demand, 
that Haonibal ſhould be delivered into his hands, 
Profis at fiſt, according to the laſt- mentioned 
hiſt ran, earveſtly pleaded the righrs of hoſpitality 
and his pligbetef fetch, of which fo diſhonorable 
an action would be an avowed violation. Bur 
the Roman, regardleſs of ſuch confiderations, 

perfiſted in his demand; and the daſtardly Pruſias 
at length agreed to comply. Hannibal, who had 
bu: light dependence on the Biihynian's honor, 
and, from the time of Flaminious's arrival, fut. 
pected the object and reſuit of his machinations , 
had contrived in the caſtle of Libyſſa, where he 
reſided , ſubcerrancous paſſoges, to favor his eſcape 
in caſe of danger; when having ivformation that 
his caſtle was ſurrounded by ſoldiers, he had re- 
courſe to theſe fecret outlets: but finding them all 
guarded, and no hope of eſcaping, he at once 
formed his reſolution. Taking then in his hand 
the cup which contained the ingredients, long 
beſore prepared for ſuch an occaſion, © Let us, 
ſaid he. * deliver Rome from her perpetual dif- 
% quetude, fince ſhe thinks it tedious to wait for 
© the death of a poor yet dreaded old man. What 
& achinge in Roman manners! their fathers warned 


& Pyrrbus, even when in arms againſt them, of 
C 
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the poiſon that was treacherouſly prepared for 
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7 ce him; while their degenerate ſons are not aſhamed ; O O 
2 | © of employing their ambaſſador, a man of con- YI. j 
a 4 ſular dignity, to prevail on the perfidions Pruſias Sect. 2, " 
f | © to give up a gueſt to whom he had promiſed - ii 
n 4 protection.“ Then invoking the gods to take \i 
5 s vengeance on Pruſias and his kingdom ſor his 1 
bs | yiolation of hoſpitality, he ſwallowed the fatal 1 
4 draught, and expired When an account of this il 
y FE tranſaction reached the ſenate , ſeveral members of 1 
le that auguſt body, Plutarch tells us, expteſſed the 1 
at h1-heſt diſpleaſure at a conduct which diſgraced not 1 
only Hamininus but the Roman name. 1 
Aſter an inſtance ſo notorious, the deciſion is {ij 
obvious with regard to the character of this con- | 410 


queror of Greece. 

His conduct to the virtuous Cato was not leſs His aagitigus 
diſhonorably mean; and though foreign to the * of if 
preſent hiſtory , it may, further to illuFrate the | 
character of this celebrated general, not improperly 
nad a place here. Lucius, brother to Titus Quin— 
tins Flamininus, had been guilty of a crime of 
the blackeſt die“. A favorite boy whom he had 
carried with him into his province of Gaul , was 
reproaching him, in the hours of dalliance, for 
taking him from Rome juſt before a ſhow of gla- 
diators was to have been exhibited, and thereby 
depriving him of the pleaſure of ſeeing a main 
kiled; a ſight which he moſt ardently defired, At 
that inſtant the proconſul was informed, a Boian 
Gaul, a man of diſtinction in his own country, 


* . 0 2 
Liv. L. XXXIX. c. 42. Plut. in Fleminigo. 
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was come to take the oaths of allegiance to Rome, 
and with his wife and children waited without He 
Immediately ordered him to be admitted. And 
turning to his pathic, “ to ſatisfy thy longing, 
* wilt thou then, “ ſaid he, *© that I ſhow thee 
& this Gaul in the agonies of death? ſo ſaying, 
with his own hands he ſtibbed the unſuſpecting 


Boian. This flagitious action came to the know. 


ledge of Cato, who, when cenſor, charged Lu- 
cius with it, and the fact being fully proved; 
degraded him from the ſenatorial dignity , not- 
withllanding the moſt earneſt ſolicitations of his 
brother and his powerful relations. In revenge, 
Titus purſued Cato with unrelenting animoſity. 
He leagued againſt him with his iuveterate ene— 
mies By means of a corrupt majority, which he 
had acquired in the ſenate, he annulled all contracts, 
leaſes, and bargains, which Cato had entered into 
relative to the public revenue ; not on account of any 
defect, but merely becauſe Cato had made them: 
and he took every opportunity, upon the ſlighteſt 
grounds, of haraſſing him with frivolous and 
vexatious proſecutions. 

Wretched Greece! what had ſhe to expect from 
an adminiſtration directed by men of the character 
we have deſcribed! And yet of all the Romans to 
whom the care of Grecian affairs were committed, 


one of the moſt humane, ſays hiſtory **, was 


TITUS QuinTiIUs FLamININUs ! 


** See Plutarch. Parallel. Philopoem. & Flaminin. 
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Injurious conduct of the Romans to Philip of Mace, 
don — he is required to evacuate Aenos and Ma- 
ronea — hits violent reſentment — cauſes the Maro- 
nites to be maſſacred — is threatened by the Ro- 
mans — ſends his fon Demetrius to Rome — his 
ſucceſs. — Philip's ſuſpicions of the connexions De- 
metrius had formed in Rome — encouraged in his 
ſuſpicions by Perſeus — is impoſed upon by a for. 
gery — believes Demetrius guilty of deſigns againſ! 
fiis crown and life — cauſes him to be put to 
death — d ſcovers his innocence — dies of a broken 
heart, — His character. 
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W E are now to view the affairs of Macedon B O © E | 
during the period of which we have been ſpeaking. II. - 

Rome jealous, as we have ſeen, of the increaſe Sect. 3. 1 
of dominion which Philip had acquired in the courſe downer wa | 


of the late wars, ſeized every opportunity of con- Philip; 


fining him within narrower limits. Athamania had 
already been wreſted from him, a few inconfiderable 
fortreſſes excepted , under pretence of reſtoring it 
to its lawful prince. "Thoſe cantons of Theſſaly, in 
which he had re-eſtabliſhed his authority, were 
now encouraged to aſſert their independence; and 
whatever violence, either here or in the countries 
adjacent, the Macedonian king had committed 
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whilſt employing his arms on the fide of Rome, 
though perhaps nothing more than the natural con- 
ſequences of war, were brought into account againſt 
him. as wanton outrages for which reparation was 
to be exacted. Even thoſe parts of I hrace which, 
chiefly through his means, had been recovered 
from Antiochus, and to which the Macedonian 
kings had ancient pretenſions, were demanded by 
Eumenes of Pergamus. A large portion of 1t had 
been already decreed to Eumenes, by the ten com- 
miſſioners employed after the battle of Magneſia, 
in the partition of the provinces of Antiochus in 
Europe and the Lower Aſia: but not content with 
this acquiſition he now demanded more. 

To all claimants againſt the Macedonian monarch 
the Romans gave a favorable hearing. And, as 
if they had nothing more in view than to make 
an equ'table fertlement among all parties, they 
appointed three commiſſioners, Onintus Caeci- 
lius, Marcus Baebius, and "Tiberius Sempronius, 
to paſs into Greece, where they were to erect 
themſelves into a court of judicatare, and to decide 
upon all differences between Macedon and her 
adverſaries. With this procedure, dountieſs excee- 
dingly humiliating to a prince not yet deprived 
of ſovereign power, and fill oſtenſibly numbered 
among the faithful ales of Rome, Philip found 
it expedient to comply. He attended the commit- 
fioners in cheir progreſs through Uheflaly; and, 
however unable at times to luppreſs his indigna— 
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tion, diſdained not to put in anſwers to the vari- B o 0 K« 
ous demands which intereſt or reſentment urged VI. 
againſt him.“ The Theſſahans, he ſlated, far Sect. 3. 
from having any thing to lay juſtly to his charge, uus cpi 
had been guilty of many acts of violence agaiaſt 
Macedon; and, without the leaſt title, had d-prived 
him of ſeveral cities, which he either poſſ-{ſed by 
inheritance; or, by expreſs ſtipu'ation with the 
Roman conſul, bad won with his ſword, ſrom 
the Actolians and Athamanes then in arms againſt 
Rome. — © They complain,” he continued, 
* that I have diverted the courſe of commerce 
from Thebes of Pthiotis, whilſt in my poſleſſion, 
to Demetrias. But when was it accounted cri- 
minal in a prince, to open a new channel of 
trade ? or to allow mariners the choice of their 
port? They accule me of preparing an ambuſcade 
for certain deputies ſent with their complaints 
to the Roman commander. In conſequence of 
this pretended ambuſcade, let me know what 
injury theſe deputies have ſuſtained ? In truth, 
„the liberty you have beſtowed on theſe Theſſa— 
hans has taught them iuſolence: like ſlaves newly 
manumitted, they pride themſelves in the exer- 
ciſe of their petulance againſt thoſe who lately 
ruled over them. Bt, added he, with an 
energy the reſult o! various feelings, © e Jun of 

all my days has not yet fel.” — Notwichſtanding, gifcegarded 
however, this ſpirited defence, the commiſſioners 
decreed, that the Macedonian garrifons ſhould im— 
mediately evacua'e the ſeveral towns and caſtles 

in queſtion, aad that Philip ſhou d withdraw 
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northward within the ancient boundaries of 
Macedon. 

From Theſſaly the Roman commiſſioners pro. 
ceeded to Thellalonica, to adjuſt the ſettlement of 
Thrace, where the more important object of con. 
tention lay. Philip had extended himſelf on this 
ſide with great ſucceſs; and, befides a large por. 
tion of territory, had got poſſeſſion of Aenos and 
Maronea, two cities on the Helleſpont, which 
from their maritime fituation afforded their ſover- 
eign many valuable advantages. In Maronea par. 
ticularly, the moſt conſiderable of the two, he 
kept a ſtrong garriſon, and had ſo far eſtabliſhed 
himſelf, as to procure the baniſhment of a numer. 
ous body of the citizens, who ſtood in oppoſition 
to his intereſts. Theſe exiles were now loud againſt 
him; ſupported, privately by the Romans, and 
openly by Eumenes, who maintained that theſe 
cities were appendages of that part of Thrace already 
adjudged to him; and charged Philip with the 
moſt flazrant oppreſſions. It was eaſy to perceive 
from what had paſſed, the complection of the com- 
miſſioners; and Philip, judging it now in vain 
to keep meaſures with men determined at any rate 


to ſide with his adverſaries, no longer ſought to 


diſguiſe his ſentiments. ** It is neither with the 
* Maronites nor with Eumenes , ” ſaid he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the commiſſioners, that the 
* conteſt now lies; but with you Romans, from 
whom I have long obſerved , that I have no 
+ juſtice to expect. The cities of Macedon, which 
** r2yolted from me to you at the very time a truce 
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ſubſiſted between us, I claimed, and met with 
a refuſal. Inſtead of matter of right, had I claimed 
them as matter of favor; the favor had been 
ſmall for you to grant, as theſe cities were to 
you of little importance, and in the extreme 
borders of my kingdom; but it was of moment 
to me to have them reſtored, that their defec- 
tion might not encourage others to imitate their 
treachery. During the Actolian war, by deſire 
of the conſul Manius Acilius, I fat down be- 
fore Lamia, and was on the point of taking it, 
when the conſul appeared, demanded it for him- 
ſelf, and wreſted the conqueſt out of my hands. 
To ſoften the injury, I was permitted to turn 
my arms againſt ſome towns, or rather caſtles, 
of Theſſaly, Perrhaebia, and Athamania; theſe 
you have now taken from me. — Even the claims 
of Eumenes are thought preferable to mine, by 
his ſhare of the dominions which Antiochus was 
poſſeſſed of; he, who fought under your ban- 
ners, not for your ſakes, but for his own, againſt 
an enemy, from whom he had every thing to 
fear, and who, if not cruſhed, had been his 
deſtruction. Antiochus, on the other hand, cour- 
ted my friendſhip, and would have purchaſed 
it at no leſs a price than the ceſſion of all Greece, 
a fleet of fifty decked ſhips, and three thouſand 
talents. , Regardleſs of theſe ſplendid offers, I 
took the field againſt him, even before your 
forces had paſſed over from Italy; declining nei— 
ther toil nor danger to procure you victory, 


When Scipio was on his way to Aſia, I ſhowed 
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B O O K © myſelf equally zealous in your ſervice; I con. 


** ducted him through Macedon and Thrace,. and 
* by my preſence prevented the oppoſition which 
* otherwiſe he had met with from the barbarous 
* inhabitants. In retura for all this, 1 might 
* reaſonably have expected an increaſe of domi— 
nion; on the contrary, I ſee myſelf deprived 
* not only of what your own grants have beſtow. 
* ed, but alſo of my hereditary poſſeſſions. And 
* as if I were Antiochus, I am now to be plun- 
* dered even by Eumenes; who, not content 
* with having Lyſimachia and the Cherſonele 
* aſſigned to him, pretends, that Aenos and Ma. 
* ronea are included, in expreſs contradiction to 
'* the very decree on which he grounds his title, 
© Determine therefore; am | the foe, or am ! ſtill 
the ally of Rome? If the former, proceed as 
«* you have begun, in perſecuting me; it the latter, 
* abſtain from injuring a man, who ſurely has 
* deſerved a very oppoſite treatment.“ 

How liable ſoever Philip's private character might 
be to objections, or whatever were the coaſiſer— 
ations that moved him to join the Romans, cer- 
tainly their treatment of him was exce:dingly per- 
fidious. Livy , from whom we have taken his de- 
fence, tells us, that the commiſhoners themſelves 
were affected: they were more probably embarralled 
and aſhamed. Unwilligg to venture a definitive 
ſentence, againſt which ſo much might be ſud, 
they only pronounced, that if thele two cities 
had been adjudged to Eumenes by the former com— 
miſſioners, it was not in their power to reverl- 
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che decree; if, on the other hand, it ſhould appear, B Oo On 


1 that Philip held them by right of conqueſt , he VI. 
1 ought to hold them till; if neither the one nor Sect. 3. ; 
5 the other was the caſe, it muſt be left to the ſenate " 
5 in what way they were to be diſpoſed of; mean— - 
1 | while , the garriſons ſhould be wichdrawn !.“ x 
4 | This temporizivg ſentence, however, did* not The ſenate il 
. lone impoſe on Philip. His ambaſſadors whom he ft 1 
4 had ſent to Rome, had orders from the ſenate to 10 
. inform their maſter, that his garriſons muſt forth. 1 
5 with evacuate the conteſted cities. 'I he Maces 1 
* donian king was fired with rage. The ſcorn of ; 
z. Fumenes, the dupe of Rome, he eagerly wiſhed 13 
8 to have wreaked his vengeance on both; but his | 
je. power agreed not with his inclination. In this he revenges 4 
ill | ituation he reſolved to diſcharge his fury at leaſt OT 1 
85 on the Viaronites *, whoſe ſolicitations, he ſuppoſed, ; 
1 had been employed againſt him. Oonamaſtus was 
ws bis lieutenant in Thrace. He intruſted bim with | 
orders to Caſlander, governor of Maronea, to 1 
ht introduce into the city, in the night before the 14 
by Macedonian garriſon was to march out, a body : 
_ of bis fiercelt Thracian mercenaries, who, under 1 
_ pretence of a ſudden tumult, ſhould put to the ; 
10 {word all the inhabitants lulpected ot favoring the ; 
44 oppoſite intereſt, without diſtinction of condition, | 
d age, or ſex, and leave the place drenched in the ; | 
_—_ blood of its citizens. Theſe cruel orders were buy 14 
4, I 22 taithfully executed. i( 
tles a x | | 
. : See Liv. L. xxXix, c. 28. | 
-r(e Poly b. Legat. xliv. Liv. L. xxxix, c. 34 & ſeq, 
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the indigna- 
tion of the 
Romans on 
this occaſion, 


Philip's eva- 
live and Alagi- 
tious conduct. 


He is alarmed; 
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Upon the firſt tidings of the maſſacre, the ſenate 
inſtructed Appius to make inquiry concerning it, 
Philip pretended ignorance: © He had beard of a 
© popular inſurrection at Maronea, occaſioned by 
« certain petty conteſts between the friends of 
© Eumenes and thoſe of Macedon, in which blood 
« had been ſhed; but as to the aggravating cir. 
cumſtances which the Romans mentioned, he 
was altogether a ſtranger to them.” He was 
then required to deliver up Onomaſtus aud Caſ. 
ſander, that they might be ſent to Rome for exami- 
nation. The propoſal made him tremble. They 
knew too much, and might betray him. ** Oao. 
« maſtus,” he replied , © was a necellary perſon, 
« and not to be parted with; beſides, baving been 
«© at a confiderable diſtance from Maronea at the 
time of the inſurrection, he could not poſſibly 
have known any thing of it. But Caſſander, 
he promiſed, ſhould be ſent to Rome.” Nothing, 
however, was farther from the intention of Philip 
than this compliance. It was attended both with 
indignity and danger. Accordingly, Caſſander was 
taken off by poiſon, at * „ in his way to the 
Roman capital. 

The outcry againſt Philip became now more 
clamorous than ever. The different ſtates around 
were rouſed, by theſe recent inſtances of violence, 
to a more lively remembrance of the wrongs they 
had already ſuſtained , or the ſtill more painful 
apprehenſions of what they had yet to dread; 
whilſt Rome, intent on reducing the power of 
Macedon , ſtrengthened theſe impreſſions, by en- 

couraging 
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conraging all to whom the Macedonian king was 
obnoxious, to bring forward their complaints, 
and to expect her protection. Philip ſaw the ſtorm 
gathering, and likely to burſt upon him unprepared. 
In this ſituation, he employed with the ſenate. 
the mediation of his ſon Demetrius *, who, from 
his gentle and conciliating deportment whilſt an 
hoft:ge , was thought to be high in favor at Rome. 
The ſenate received him wich apparent cordiality; 
and having appointed a day of audience for the 
ambaſſadors and deputies who attended with com- 
plaints againſt Philip, they permitted Demetrius 
to be preſent, and to ſpeak in juſtification of his 
father's conduct; but, inſtead of availing himſelf 
of this permiſſion, the young prince, naturally 
timid , and thrown into the utmoſt confuſion by 
the heavy, the unexpected, and the numerous 
charges brought againſt his father, became incapable 
of attempting a reply. With ſeeming tenderneſs, 
the ſenate aſked him, whether the king had not 
furniſhed him with ſome notes or ſecret inſtructions, 
from which he was to ſpeak? Demetrius was weak 
enough to own he had, and to permit them to 
be read. Their views were, to diſcover by this 
confidential paper, Philip's opinion of Rome, and 
the ſecret purpoſes he had in contemplation. It 
ſully anſwered the ſenate's expectations. Inter- 


ſperſed were obſervations on the iniquitous treat- 


ment he had met with — This was unfair in 
Caecilius and his fellow-commiſſioners — 1 had 


* See Polyb. Legat. xliv. & xlvi, Liv, IL. xxxix. c. 46, 47. 
Vol. II. N 
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B Oo OK not, ſurely, deſerved this!” — thus were my 


VI. enemies encouraged to inſult me.” 
Sect. 3. The reſult was, the ſenate told Demetrius, that, 


ebe Kindne's on his account, whatever had been improper in 
towards him; 


his father's conduct, ſhould be paſſed over; and 
that, from the confidence they had in him, they 
were well aſſured Philip would, for the future, 
perform every thing that juſtice required : that 
ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent, to ſee all matters 
properly adjuſted ; and with ſpecial directions to 
inform the king, that from the regard they bore 
to the ſon, they were willing to excuſe the father.“ — 
To complete the whole , according to Polybius 
and Livy *, they took care to inflame the mind of 
this vain and unexperienced prince with expectations 
of the throne of Macedon; on which, though he 
had an elder brother, they gave him hopes he 
ſhould ſhortly be placed. 
with what The Roman annals ſcarcely afford a ſtronger 
views. inſtance of the duplicity of this rapacious people. 
To have deſpoiled at once Philip of his kingdom, 
immediately after ſo many important fervices re- 
ceived from him, for no other oſtenſible reaſon , 
but becauſe he would not tamely reſign whatever 
they required, would have been a meaſure highly 
odious as well as dangerous, whilſt the ſpirit of 
Achaia was not altogether ſubdued, nor the extir. 
pation of Carthage yet accompliſhed. A more 
* ſecure method was adopted. They practiſed on 
the eaſy nature of this credulous and unſuſpecting 


See Polyb. Legat. xlvi. Liv. L. xxxix. c. 53. 
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youth; they debauched his affections; they gained 
him over to the intereſts of Rome; and had they 
ſucceeded in obtaining for him the crown, Macedon 
had probably, under this paſſive and Rome-devoted 
king, ſunk gradually, without even one ſtruggle, 
into the inſignificance of a Roman province. Whilſt 
by pointing out Demetrius to the Macedonians as 
their future ſovereign , the ſenate had another and 
an important object in view. They ſet up a for- 
midable party againſt the reigning prince in the 
very heart of his dominions ; which, beſides weaken- 
ing the authority of Philip, tended to divide the 
royal family. Diſtracted thus by jealouſies and 
domeſtic feuds, the royal houſe of Macedon muſt 
have loſt much of its importance, and its ſtrength ; 
and Philip have ended his reign, if he had even 
been faffered to end it by a natural death, heart- 
broken and deſerted. 

Part of this ſcheme actually ſucceeded; and it 


was not owing to the Romans that the whole had 
not equal ſucceſs. 


Philip bad only two ſons, Perſeus and Demetrius. Characters of 


Demetrius, a prince weak and yaio, as we have 
already ſeen; but at the ſame time, open and 
undiſguiſed, adorned with all the faſhionable ac— 
compliſhments that could be acquired either in 
Greece or Rome and of manners remarkably placid 
aud engaging. Perſeus, on the contrary, of a 
buſtling and turbulent diſpoſition, was at the ſame 
time, if the Roman writers are to be credited, un. 
generous, fordid, dark, and ſubtle; under the 
faireſt ſemblance covering the moſt flagitious of 
N 2 


BOOK 


VI. 
Sect. 3. 


Ferſeus and 
Demetrius; 
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B Oo Oo n views. Both princes were in the bloom of life; | 
VI. Perſeus, the eldeſt, was aged about thirty years when 
Sect. 3. Demetrius returned from Rome; but born, if we } 
are to believe Plutarch *, of a mother of mean birth, 4 

a ſempſtreſs of Argos, and of ſo queſtionable a t 
character, as to make it doubtful whether he were 1 

really Philip's ſon. Demetrius was five years younger, 8 

and the ſon of his queen, a lady of royal lineage. p 

Perſeus jea- From the difference of their diſpoſitions, as well tc 
_ 5 bene as from the diſproportion of their maternal origin, 1 
Perſeus had conceived an early jealouſy of his 3 
brother, whom he looked upon as his rival in a hp 


kingdom , to which priority of birth gave him, 
he conceived, a juſter title. The avowed prefe- 
rence ſhown by the Romans to Demetrius, together 
with the vanity of this young prince, who was at 
no pains to diſguiſe his hopes, riveted the antipathy 
of Perſeus: and he took care to poiſon his father's 
mind with ſuſpicions of the deſigus of this aſpiring 
youth, the minion of Rome, and devoted to her 
intereſts. 
Philipatſois Philip was but too well diſpoſed to liſten to 
prepoſſeſſed theſe inſinuations. From the return of Demetrius, 
*aint bi, a viſible alteration had taken place in this unhappy 
king. Notwithſtanding the various artifices be had 
hitherto employed in order to elude the ſenate's 
requiſitions, he had at length been obliged, by the 
arrival of new commilhioners, to ſubmit to their 
imperious commands, and to evacuate all his ma- 
and confirmed ritime poſſeſſions in Thrace, And the only fruit 
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he derived from his ſon's interceſſion, was the B O o K 

humiliating reflection, that to him he owed his vi. 

being left in poſſeſſion of his mutilated kingdom. Sect. 3. 

The imprudent conduct of Demetrius, added to ue baren 
. ofthe Romans: 

the gloomy thoughts which haunted the unfortu- 

nate Philip. He was on all occaſions the advocate 

of the Romans; the power of their arms, their 

probity, their unblemiſhed faith , were his favorite 

topics ; even their manners and their buildings , 

at that time confeſſedly inelegant and ill-contrived , 

he affected to ſpeak of, as equal if not ſuperior 

to whatever Macedon had to boaſt '. 

Thus agitated by doubts and reſentment, Philip meditates the 
reſolved to exert his utmoſt vigor for the recovery ER od 
of his former independence; and the moment he - 
was again 1n a condition for war, determined to 
bid dehance to the Romans. The fortifying of 
the cities that lay on the ſea.coaſt, or adjacent to 
the great roads, might have given them umbrage: 
he therefore began his operations in places more 
remote *, where, being leſs expoſed to their obſer- 
vation, he found means to fill his inland - towns 
and caſtles with ſoldiers, arms, and treaſure. At 
the ſame time, he tranſplanted © a large body of 
Barbarians from Thrace and the countries adjacent 
into his maritime and ſouthern provinces, obliging 
thoſe Macedonians on whom he had lefs reliance, 
to remove northward, and give vp their dwellings 
to thoſe fiercer tribes. So that, throughout Mace— 
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don, there was now exhibited a moſt affecting ſcene 
of wailing and deſolation; a number of innocent 
families torn from their native homes, the poſſel. 
ſions of their forefa.hers, and dragged away to 
diſtant and inhoſpitable wilds. 


Yet this was mercy , in compariſon of what 


followed. 


Philip had, in the courſe of his reign, facrificed 


a number of his ſubjects, of the nobleſt blood of 
Macedon, to his gloomy ſuſpicions; and in his 
preſent ſituation dreaded the vengeance of their 


children. Jo relieve the apprehenſions of his 
guilty mind, he ordered that ſearch ſhould be 
made for the deſcendants of all thoſe whom he had 
deſtroyed, and that they alſo ſhould be put to 
death. The moſt dreadful inſtances of what the 
ſpirit of deſpotiſm can perpetrate, followed theſe 
inhuman orders: but the melancholy cataſtrophe 
of the family of Herodicus, a man of high con. 
ſideration in Jheſſaly, as it excited univerſal com- 
paſſion, merits a more particular detail, He had 


fallen by the ſword of regal violence; and not 


ſatisfied with this, the jealous tyrant had alſo mur— 
dered the huſbands of his two daughters, Archo 
and Theoxena, by whom they left each of them 
an infant ſon. 'Theoxena, though tempted with 
many rich offers, remained a widow. Archo married 
Poris, a perſon of the firſt diſtinction among the 
Aeneatae, a people inhabiting that part of Macedon 
which lies on the gulph of Theſſalonica, ancicntly 


* Livy ibid. c. 4. 
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known by the name of Thermae. Archo dying B Oo O K 


a few years after, and leaving a numerous iſſue , 


Theoxena, from the tender affection ſhe bore to Sect. 3- 


the dear pledges of her departed fiſter , conſented 
to become the wife of Poris. Being informed of 
the tyrant's orders, they were ſtruck with the moſt 
alarming fears; and Theoxena, abandoning herſelf 
to deſpair, would have plunged the poniard herſelf 
into the boſom both of her own ſon and of every 
one of Archo's children, rather than ſuffer them 
to fall into the power of the brutal Philip. Poris 
ſtrove to allay her fears, by promiſing, that it 
ſhould be his care to have them conveyed to 
Athens ; and ſhortly after, ſet out with his whole 
family from I heſſalonica, his uſual reſidence, in 
order to attend a folemn ſacrifice at Acnea, the 
chief town of the Aeneatae, in honor of Aeneas 
their ſuppoſed founder; propoſing from thence to 
eſcape to ſome of the Euboean ports. Accordingly, 
the ſacrifice ended, they embarked during the night, 
as if on their return to Theſſalonica; but changing 
their courſe, ſtood for Euboea, and would pro- 
bably have made it, had not the wind proved 
contrary. At dawn, the king's officers, who had 
charge to watch the coaſt, deſcried their manceuvre , 
and having manned one 'of the royal pinnaces, 
immediately gave chaſe. Theoxena too evidently 
ſaw her danger; the veſſel was gaining on them, 
and a few minutes more had delivered them into 
the hands of their enemies. Firm in her purpoſe, 
ſhe put a dagger into the hand of each cf the elder 


children, charging them to provide inſtantly for 
| Ns 
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their own ſafety ; to the younger ſhe adminiſtered 

a diaught of ſtrong poiſon; and baving, as they 

expired, committed their bodies to the ocean, 

Poris and herſelf, laſt of ali, entwined in mutual 

embraces, ſought a refuge from intolerable tyranny 

in the boſom of the derp. The vellel was all that 
remained to Philip's miniſters of death, 

An adminiſtration blackened by ſuch enormous 
crimes, Livy juſtly oblerves, called for ſome ſignal 
vengeance from heaven: and the day of vengeance 
and retribution was faſt approaching, 

New diſfen- I hat ſpirit of diſſenſion, which, fora time, had 
_ Ka been the reproach of the royal tamily of Macedon, 
of Maceden. had apparevtily ſubſided. Demetrius had learned 
caution, and avoided mentioning the Romans; and 
Perſeus, to whom his brother's gentleneſs ſcarcely 
left a pretence for altercation, was leſs intemperate 
in his complaints. But though not at open variance, 
all fraternal cordiality was at an end; Demetrius 
dreaded Perſeus; and Perſcus had ſtill a deep jealouſy 
of Demetrius. Things were in this ſituation when, 
through tbe artful management of Perſeus, an in— 
cident, in itſelf of little moment, gave vent to the 
ſmothered flame, which blazed inſtantly with a 
redoubled fierceneſs. 

Martial exerciſes were, at this time, the prin- 
cipal occupation of the Macedonian court. After a 
general review of the army , the troops had, 
according to cuſtom, divided into two bodies, each 


headed by one of the king's ſons, and had engaged 
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in a mock-combat. On this occaſion, the diviſion 
of which Demetrius was the leader, in their eager- 
neſs for victory, had charged the other party with 
rather too much impetuoſity, and driven them off 


their ground; at which Perſeus expreſſed ſome 


reſentment. Ihe ſolemnity was followed by enter- 
tainments, which the princes gave to their com- 
panions and friends. 

Perſeus retained in his ſervice a number of ſpies, 
whom he chiefly employed in watching his brother; 
one of theſe had contrived to get admittance into 
the banqueting-room of Demetrius; and being dif. 
covered by foie of the gueſts, he was roughly 
treated, and expelled. Ignorant of this circumſtance, 
Demetrius, towards the concluſion of the banquet, 
when elevated with mirth and wine, propoſed, 
that they ſhould viſit his brother, and form one 
convivial ſociety; “and if,” ſaid he, “any lurking 
& reſentment remains for what has happened to- 
day, it will be diſſipated by our jollity and good- 
“humor. Thoſe who had treated the ſpy be- 
longing to Perſens in fo rough a manner, fearful 
of the event, privately provided themſelves with 
arms, in caſe of an inſult. Perſeus, who had his 
creatures abroad, had immediate notice of all; and 
when Demetrius and his companions arrived, or- 
dered the doors to be ſhut againſt them, and ſpoke 
irom a window, charging them with having come 
with criminal intentions; and next morning he 
accuſed Demetrius to the king, of an attempt to 


allallinate him. 


Philip, familiar as he was with deeds of blood, 
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was ſtruck with horror at the relation of Perſeus — 
his two ſons, the laſt hopes of his houſe, in arms 
againſt each other! Whatever might be the iſſue 
of the accuſation, to him the conſequence mult be 
miſery ; he felt himſelf the moſt wretched of fathers: 
if the accuſation was true, Demetrius deſerved to 
die; if not truth, Perſeus ought not to live. 
Aſter ſome days of anxious ſolicitude and agita- 
tion, he reſolved to inveſtigate the horrid truth. 
Retiring therefore into the inner apartment of his 
palace with two of his nobles, of whoſe judgment 
and unbiaſſed probity he had the higheſt opinion, 
he commanded both his ſons to appear before him. 
At ſight of them he broke out into paſſionate la. 


mentations: Here, faid he, © I fit this day in 


“ judgment on my own ſons, of all parents the 
«© moſt miſerable; certain, whether the charge is 
« proved or diſproved, of finding a criminal in 
one of you. Your diſſenſions I have long obſer. 
« ved, I have long bewailed; but I had hopes, 
* that as your reaſon advanced to maturity, a 
* ſenſe of what you owe to your country, of what 
you owe to yourſelves, and to me, would have 
* infpired you with better thoughts. Often have 
I endeavoured to inſtruct you by the examples 
* of other nations and other times. I have told 


you how many royal houſes and flouriſhing em- 
 ©® pires domeſtic diſcord has overthrown ; and 
% how, on the contrary, a firm union at home 
* had, from the moſt inconſiderable beginnings , 
* raiſed others to the height of proſperity and 
power. Remember the fate of Sparta; whilſt its 
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two kings acted in concert, it flouriſhed; but, 
blaſted by their diſcord, it withered and decayed. 
View even the Pergamenian kings, that new 
race, whole regal title is an inſult to other kings; 
by w at means have they riſen to the large ſhare 
of dominion they are now poſſeſſed of? By 
unanimity and ſtrict concord, the diſtinctive 
characteriſtics of that family. Among the Romans, 
in like manner, think what luſtre their greateſt 
men have derived from the cultivation of this 
brotherly union — with what glory the two 
elder Scipios, in the war in Spain, fought and 
fell by each other's fide — and how again the 
two ſons of one of thoſe Scipios, one the con- 
queror of Hannibal, the other of Antiochus , 
labored to adorn the brows of each other with 
the wreaths of victory. But, I know it well, 
my throne is your object: if I yet live, it is 
only becauſe each of you ſees a dreaded rival in 
his brother; that rival removed, 1 too ſhall 
fall. — Proceed therefore; ſince the ears of a 


father muſt be polluted with the narrative of his 


ſons crimes ; proceed ; employ every argument 
that truth or artifice can furniſh ; to-day I ſhall 
liſten to all, determined from henceforth never 


to ſuffer accuſations of this kind either 1n public 


or private to approach me.“ 
Such is the ſubſtance of what the Roman hiſtorian 


has put in the mouth of Philip on this occaſion ; 
certainly, not what he did ſay, but what he might 
naturally have ſaid, and from which a tolerable 
judgment may be formed ofthe character and ſitua- 


tion of this unhappy prince. 
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The charge brought by Perſeus was deſtitute of 
proof; the want of this, however, he ſupplied by 
peremptory aſſeverations, inſiſting on the moſt mi- 
nute circumſtances that had occurred either in the 
courſe of the late ſolemnity, or during the ſuc- 
ceeding night, and giving the moſt malignant inter. 
pretation to the whole; adding, what he knew 
would have the greateſt weight with Philip, that 
Demetrius was, beyond a doubt, acting by the in- 
ſtigation of the Romans, and in full aſſurance of 
their ſupport. 

The deep atrocity of the crimes of which De— 
metrius heard himſelf accuſed, fo foreign to his 
gentle nature; the boldneſs with which Perſeus 
had maintained the charge; and the fell rancor 
diſcernible through every part of it, overpowered 
the feeble ſpirits of the young prince; he melted 
into tears; aad with difficulty was at length en- 
couraged to attempt, in tremulous and faultering 
accents, his own juſtification. His defence, though 
void of art, and delivered under great perturbation 
of mind, was nevertheleſs a full refutation of his 
brother's charge. And whether it was malice or 
error on the fide of Perſeus, it was plain, that 
guilt was not to be imputed to Demetrius. 

All determination on the preſent caſe was pre- 
Philip therefore 
declined pronouncing ſentence ; and only ſaid, that 
their future conduct ſhould be the criterion by 
which he ſhould judge of the truth or the falſhood 
of the allegations which had been produced be- 


fore him, 
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Demetrius probably ſtood acquitted by his father, B o 0 K 
of any attempt on his brother's life; but what VI. 
Perſeus had thrown out, of his connexion with Sect. 3. 
Rome, and of the conſequent dangers to be 7 Sat 55 
prehended, made the deepeſt impreſſion on his marius ot 
gloomy mind. He held the Romans in deteſtation, eee 
and looked for every kind of inſidious treatment reſpondence 
and perfidy from that quarter: and though Deme. SE 
trius was hitherto innocent, yet, open to their a 
inſinuations, and allured by the temptation of a 
crown, he might ſoon be guilty. Diſtracted by 
his doubts, Philip reſolved to be ſatisfied ; and fends ambat- 
fixed upon two noblemen, Philocles and Apelles **, n, = 
who, as he thought, had no kind of attachment make dib. 
to either of his ſons, to proceed as his ambaſſadors coveries3 
to Rome; with inſtructions to fiad out, if poſſible, 
with what perſons Demetrius correſponded , and 
what were his deſigus. 

Philip could not have made a worſe choice. 


Perfeus, deep 1n contrivance, indefatigable 1n the 


purſuit of his object, and, from his being the eldeſt on 


born, as well as confeſſedly the firſt in his father's 

favor, conſidered by the kingdom 1n general as 

the preſumptive heir, had privately gained over 

moſt of the chief men of Macedon, Of all his 
creatures, none were more devoted to him, than 

theſe two truſty counſellors of Philip. Having there. they impoſe 
fore previouſly concerted matters with Perſeus, * as. 
they returned to the King with an account that 
Demetrius was held in the higheſt elteem at Rome, 


Lie. B. Xl. & 10, 23, 24. 
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and that he certainly appeared to have entertained 
moſt unjuſtifiable views; delivering to him at che 
ſame time a letter, which they pretended to have 
received from Ovnintius Flamininus. The hand- 
writing of the Roman, and the impreſſion of his 
ſignet, the king was well acquainted with, and 
from the exactneſs of the imitation, was induced 
to give entire credit to the contents, more eſpe- 
cially as Flamininus had formerly written in com- 
mendation of Demetrius, when he laſt returned 
from Rome, adviſing Philip to ſend him back ſoon 
with a more honorable retinue, as nothing could 
be more agreeable to the ſenate, or more for the 
intereſts of Macedon. The preſent letter was of 
a different tenor. The writer owned Demetrius 
to be blame-worthy, and deprecated the King's 
anger in his behalf, entreating him © to believe, that, 
« whatever unwarrantable enterpriſes the young 
cc prince, through ambition of a throne, might 
* have deſigned, yet certainly he had projected 
2 nothing againſt the life of any of his own blood; 

adding, „that as to himſelf, he was not a man 
15 © that could be thought the adviſer of an unjuſt 


action. 


The ſuſpicions of Philip now gave place to the 


moſt dreadful certainty. Demetrius appeared to 
him evidently guilty of the molt atrocious deſigns; 
he ſaw him not only deſirous of aſcending the throne 
by ſupplanting bis brother, bur ſcrupling not to 
wreſt the ſceptre from the hands even of a father! 

The ſituation of Demetrius had for ſome time 
been exceedingly deplorable. Without any ſhare 
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in his father's affection; the object of his brother's 3 0 0 k 
hatred; ſhunned by the tribe of courtiers, who, VI. 
as uſual, paid their homage where the royal favor Set. 3. 
was beſtowed; and beſet with ſpies, by whom he area 12 
found himſelf obſerved on all occaſions, Macedon : | 
appeared to him a priſon where every thing was { 
diſguſting and dreadful. No wonder, therefore, 
that he wiſhed to provide for his comfort and 


lafety, by eſcaping to Rome. He communicated his 


deſign to Didas, governor of Paeonia, who with 

much art had inſinuated himſelf into his confidence, 

and who immediately betrayed him to Perſeus, and is betrayed 
through Perſeus to the king. The diſcovery ſet Vida“ 
Philip on meditating ſome violent ſtroke; and Fla- 
mininus's letter confirmed him in his purpoſe. A 

dread of the Romans made it inexpedient to proceed 

againſt Demetrius by public proſecution for puniſh- 

ment; Philip had recourſe therefore to Didas, whom 

the unſuſpecting Demetrius Rill continued to make 

the choſen partner of his conyivial hours. This 

villain proved himſelf the worthy inſtrument of an 
inhuman tyrant, and ſoon ſeized an opportunity, and treach. 
at a banquet, after a ſolemn ſacrifice, cf conveying 2 * 
poiſon into the cup of the uohappy prince. This 

did not operate, however, in the ſpeedy and filent 


ciating torture, as made the villany conſpicuous, 
and drew from Demetrius agonizing complaints 
againſt the unnatural authors and vile perpetrators 
of the deed: till, tired with the flow operation of 
the baneful potion, Didas completed his enormity 
by ſending two ruffians into his chamber, who, 
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B O O R ſmothering this unfortunate prince, put an end to 
Vi. His life. 

"ow 3- Philip did not long continue ignorant of the 
pence of extent of his guilt, and of his misfortune **. The 
the death of conduct of Perſeus himſelf, firſt awakened his ſul. 
Demetrius. picions. Having now no rival in his future pro- 
ſpecs, inſtead of that pliant and obſequious conduct, 
which, whilt Demetrius lived, he had obſerved 
towards his father, he now treated him with the 
moſt inſolent neglect, affecting, on all occalions, 
the haughty port of independence, and looking 
towards the throne with an undiſſembled impa— 
tience. A change ſo viſible and fo ſurpriſing, made 
Philip call to mind the various circumſtances of the 
late melancholy tranſaction, to which, in the ſtorm 
Philip of paſſion, he had but ſlightly attended. Suſpicions 
map. gy naturally aroſe, that Demetrius bad fallen a ſacrifice 
was innocent; to treachery. Among all his courtiers, ſuch is often 
the fate of kings, he had but one friend, Antigonus, 
his uncle's ſon; Antigonus had allo been the friend 
fs confirmed of Demetrius, and, from a conviction of his in— 
- this by nocence, ſincerely lamented his fate. To him the 
Em? king often made paſſionate mention of that uohapp: 
S Pamonate PPY 
prince; bewailing, that his condemnation had been 
fo precipitate, and wiſhing to be aſſured whether 

he had not fallen a victim to villany and artifice. 
diſ:avers the Philocles and Apelles, in their late embaſlly to 
whole truth; Rome, had employed one Xychus as their ſecretary. 
This man Antigonus contrived to have ſecured , 


and brought before the king. At firſt he heſitated; 
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but, at ſight of the rack, confeſſed every thing: 3 O Oo 
** That the ambaſſadors bad acted, throughout the VI. ; 
whole affair, in conſequence of inſtructions they SeR. 3. ; 
had received from Perſeus ;” “that the charge agaiaſt 1 
Demetrius was altogether void of foundation;” and 
that Xychus hiniſelf, by order of bis employers, 
had been the forger of the letter from Flamininus,” 

All, that fierce reſentment, the tranſports of bis rage and 
grief, the anguiſh of remorſe, can impreſs on the mere. 
human mind, was now felt by the unfortunate 
Philip. Incenled to madneſs, he ordered the two He executes 
ambaſſadors to be inſtantly ſeized. Apelles had, gelbes on 


; _ one of the 
upon the firſt intimation of his danger , fled to ambaſſadors; 


Italy“; the other, Philocles, after having been 


Upon the authority of this circumſtance , of Apelles 
making his eſcape to Italy,” wheie, had he been guilty of 
the d-ath of Demetrius, he could not have expectzd to find 
protection, joined with ſome other circumſtances of this re- 
markavle ſtory ; ſuch as Philocles's perſiſt.ng, according to 
ſome hiſtorians, though confronted with Xychus, and in the 
agonics of the rack, in the denial of al; and the Romans 
re uſing, when required by Phi ip ( ſee Liv. L. xlii. G 5.) to 
deiiver Apelles into his hands; to which we may add Perſeus's 
tra ment of this very Apelies, wn-m, when he cam to the 
throne, inſtead of rewariing, he found means to get into 
hs power und put to death; (tee Liv. ibid.) Mr. Hooke in 
his Reman Hitto:y (fee B. e. c. 14.) grounds a conj*Cure, 
that his ch gc of forgery againſt Per eus and h Mace onian 
amballa lors, was the cuncrivince of Antigonus. who hop d, 
by mass of ic, to ret tte kinzdom; and that F anininus 
really wrote h letter fe ibed ee him And he {:.pyo's that, 
ſeabis of D-mettius's vanity un imprudence, and of the 
may juit cates of comp'air.r he had given the king, the 
Roman w eote it out of kindneſs to the your? punc, and in 
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3 0 © Kk confronted with Xychus, was put to death. Some 
VI. hiſtorians ſay, that he confirmed what Xychus had 
Sect. 3. depoſed; others, that he perſiſted to the laſt in an 


b obſtinate denial **, 
he finds it im. Perſeus nevenbeleſy was evidently the moſt guilty, 


poſſible to But he had little to fear. He kept out of his father's 
fine Perkeus teach; and had Philip attempted to ſeize bim, he 
might eaſily, with the formidable party he had at 
his devotion, have ſet the feeble and almoſt deſerted 
monarch at defiance. 'The king did what he could, 
He never afterwards ſuffered him to come into his 
preſence ; -and declared it to be his determined 
reſolution, that he never {ſhould aſcend a throne , 
to which he had attempted to wade through 2 
but refolves to brother's blood. He likewiſe talked of ſettling the 


leave the crown on Antigonus; a ſcheme dictated by the 
throne to An- | 


tigonus ; 

the view gf deprecating his father's anger. How fa this con. 
jecture deſ.rves to be adritted, the re:der may judge. Livy 
is cte er thut che letter was a forgery, and P. ſeus the contriver 
of it. But it muſt a lo be owned, that ev n L:vy's teſtimony, 
in caſes of this kind, when guilt is to bs thrown off Rome upon 
her enemies, is ſometimes qu ſtior able. How ver, al owi-g 
the ett /r to have been really written by Fl mining, it certainly 
does not follow, thut the i ention of it was a friend'y as 
Mr. Hooke ſuppoſes. It fact, what could have been he delign 
of tuch aletter , but o excite new terrois in the wind of the 
unhappy Philip, already prey to gloomy ſu'picions ? Indeed, 
this weapon of deſtrudion did more than he me nt it ſhould, 
It was aiſo fatal to D metr us But at the ſame time i: accom- 
pliſhed the main purpoſe for which it had been ſent; it brouviit 
Philip to his grave, and ad ed to the diſtraction , the weat- 
neſs, and the rei roach of Macedon's roy al houſe, 


See Liv. L. xl. c. 55. 
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momentary impulſe of paſſion, and which, in the B O Oo K 
ntmolt plenitude of his power, and with a much Vi. 


larger portion of life before him, he had probably Sect. 3. 
found it ditficult to effect. 

But Philip had only a few days longer to live. languizhes, 
The detection of Ferſeus's guilt had been to him 
the ſtroke of death; for trom that moment he 
dragged out a lite of melancholy and languor, 
Though in this declining ate, he ſtill, however, 
plealed himſelf with the thought of taking venge- 
ance on the Romans, to whoſe pertidious councils 
he chiefly aſcribed the ruin that had f-llen on his 
houſe, Beſides the mighty preparations for war, 
which he had made at home, he had taken into 
his ſervice the whole tribe of the Baſtarnae ”7, a 
fierce and hardy nation from the other ſide of the 
Danube, whom he meant to introduce into Dardania, 
with the view of exterminating the people of that 
country, who had fold themſelves to Rome, and 
of pouring afterwards theſe barbarians through 
Ilyricum into Italy. Antigonus was diſpatched to 
haſten their march. Whilſt he was abſent on this and dies. 
errand, the king breathed his laſt at Amphipolis, 
whither he had removed, in order to welcome 
his new allies, and ſee them conducted to their 
place of deſtination. Perſeus, who was in expec- perreus 
tation of his father's death, and had immediate aſcends th» 
information of it, aſcended the throne without e 
oppoſition. 

As to Antigonus, the favorable intentions which 
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the king had expreſſed towards him, only ſerved 
to wake him more particularly the object of Perſeus's 


Sect. 3. reſentment. It was one of the firſt acts of his reign, 


to order him to execution. 

Philip reigned forty-two years, from the third 
year of the 139th Olympiad to the firſt year of 
the 150th '*; a period of time as buſy and eventful 
as any 1n the Grecian annals. 

It was undoubtedly a misfortune to the Grecian 
people, that ſuch a prince was on the throne of 
Macedon when the Romans firſt invaded them. 
Under any Macedonian king it had been difficult 
to have united into one compact body theſe ſeveral 
ſtates, independent, and therefore naturally jealous, 
of each other, and from whoſe jarring intereſts, 
conteſts were perpetually ariſing; but under a 
prince like Philip, whoſe ambitious attempts and 
repeated treacheries provoked every ſuſpicion, it 
was impoſſible. The Romans ſaw this, and with 
their uſual policy turned it to their own advantage, 
Philip had beſides, if Polybius and Livy may be 
credited , moſt of thoſe private vices which mark 
the tyrant; he was intemperate, libidinous, vin- 
dictive, cruel; as a king, unworthy of truſt; as a 
man, an object of deteſtation. 

Yet amidſt theſe deep ſhades with which we 


find his character darkened, he appears to have 


had qualities of a very different caſt, His generous 
and noble acts, as we have already ſeen, had ſo 
endeared him to many of the Achacan confederates , 


From about the 218th to the 175th year before Chtiſt. 
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that when the queſtion was put, whether Achaia 
ſhould have alliance with Rome or Macedon, the 
deputies of ſeveral of the Achacan cities pleaded 
his cauſe with uncommon warmth, in oppoſition 
to the ruling party ſupported by the Roman power; 
and at laſt, when their oppoſition could not avail , 


left the diet rather than ſeem, by their preſence, to 


give ſanction to a meaſure injurious to the Mace- 
donian king. The eſtimation in which he was 
held by many others of the Grecian ſtates , 1s not 
leſs to his honor. He was alſo poſſeſſed of many 


BOOR 


amiable accompliſhments; and ſuch were the 


elegance of his court, and the eaſe and dignity of 
his manners, that Scipio Africanus himſelf, who 
ſpent ſome days with Philip in his way to Aſia, 
ſpoke of him with eſteem and high commendation *. 
— Was he ſo able a diſſembler? — Or ſhall we 
rather ſay, that, had the accounts of other writers, 
leſs under the influence of Rome, reached us, his 
faults had not been handed down to us with ſo 
many heavy aggravations ? 

As to thoſe exceſſes of violence and bloodſhed 
which, the caſe of Aratus excepted, are more 
particularly the reproach of his later years, even 
Polybius ** acknowledges, that after the overthrow 
of Antiochus, when he found his numerous and 
ſignal ſervices to Rome repaid with perfidiouſneſs 
and hoſtility, a total change in his diſpoſition became 
conſpicuous, The mortification of ſeeing himſelf 


"” See Liv. L. xxxvii. c. 7. 
** De virt. & vitiis, p. 1436. 
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fallen from the dignity of a ſovereign prince, ints 
a ſtate of humiliating dependence on a haughty, 
powerful, and enterpriſing republic; and of finding 
all his ſecret enemies called forth againſt him, from 
every quarter of Greece, by the open encourage— 
ment or in{1dious arts of Rome; were circumſtances 
ſuthcienily painful; which, added to the diſtrac- 
tions of his own family, might, it may eaſily be 
ſuppoſed, have ſoured his mind, and rendered his 
temper as age advanced, more gloomy and ſuſpicious. 

As a king, he bad unqueſtionably great abilities. 
In war, he often gave proofs both of his courage 
and his conduct. The marine of Macedon was 
altogether of his formation; before his time, it had 
ſcarcely an exiſtence. under him, it ſoon became 
conſiderable; and by the commercial connexions 
and ſettlements which he made in different, parts, 
he fo ſucceſsfully extended the Macedonian trade, 
as to excire the j alouſy of the greateſt commercial 
ſtates of Aſia. His conduct in regard to Syria, it 
muſt be confeſſed, was imp-'li'ic to a high degree. 
I he ruin of Antiochus, it was obvious, muſt pave 
the way to his own. Sound policy pointed out, 
therefore, an alliance with that prince, and with 
other powers of Europe and Aſia. But in thoſe 
days, the balance of power was a matter little 


Le monde de ce temps-la,” ſays an ingenious modern, 
© n'etoit pas on me notte monde d' aujourd'hui: les voyages, 
* les conquetes, le con merce, Vet bliſſement des grands 
& etais, les it ventioss des:poſt-s, de la bouſſole, & de l'im- 
© primerie, une cert ine police genera'e , ont facilite les com- 
© munications, & etabli parmi nous un art, qu'on appeile 


c 
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underſtood. And from the narrow and confined 
views which each ſtate had of its own intereſts ; 
from the want of proper intelligence of the tranſ- 
actions and probable deſigns of other kingdoms ; 
and from the jealouſies which Rome induſtriouſly 


kept alive between nation and nation; every poten- 


tate, if not immediately attacked, looked on with 
unconcern whilſt his neighbour was deſtroyed ; 
not conſidering, that the fate of one neceſſarily 
involved in it the fate of all. 


The latter part of his reign ſhows, that he had arent to the 
a proper ſenſe of his treatment from Rome, and, last is his 


? enmiry to 


had he not been broken by the misfortunes of his Rome: 


own houſe, it is probable ſhe had ſtill found him 
a vigorous and formidable adverſary. So ardent 
was he to the laſt, in the purſuit of his favorite 
ſcheme of attacking the Romans, that about a 
year before his death, he aſcended to the top of 
mount Haemus , an attempt of immenſe labor, 
and exceedingly perilous, merely becauſe he had 
been told, that from the ſummit of this mountain 
might be ſeen the Adriatic ſea and the whole 
country of Italy to the Alps, the deſtined ſcene 
of his future operations. The meaſure he adopted, 
of introducing the Baſtarnae, was certainly a deep 
ſtroke in politics; and, had he lived to have brought 
his plan to maturity, or had , his ſucceſſor had the 


66 4 l politique: chacun voit n coup d'œil tout ce qui ſe 


 remue dans l' Univers.“ 
Grand. & Decad. des Rom. c. 1. 
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abilitjes to make a right uſe of this new connexion , 


it had probably laid Italy open to ſuch inroads, 


Sect. 3. as would have left her little leiſure for the invaſion 


his pr-para- 
ons fur War. 


of other kingdoms . 

Pwlip. beſides, without m+king any ſhow. of 
Wan, or giving the Romans he leaſt ſuſpicion of 
his operations, had collected ai home an army 
more numerous and herer diſciplined than any be 
had ever brought 1:to the fi: li He had laid up, 
Plurzrch '' wils us, in his aiſenals arms for thirty 
thouſand men; in his gariiſons eight millions of 


ft appears, that th* Romans wers ſoon ſer ſible of their 
danger, hail Pais pizn been Carried into execution. We 
are in'o m:d by Livy (L. XIV. c. 1.) that, about eight years 
after this p-rjo1 the cone Caſſius would have attempted to 
peneriate from he Lowe: Gaul through I'lyricum into G eece, 
in«rfer to join he oti:er conſui ; but that the /enat=z , upon 
the firſt int mation of his proj-&, ſent him reremp: ory or ers 
not to proce-d, ** left he ſhou d ſhow the neighho ring bar- 
© carians the way by which they might enter Itaiy.” Mithri- 
dates, we read, ſom time hef:re hi death, had adopted 
Prilip's plan, and, had rot his { n's revolt batfi:d his ſchemes, 
would prob2b'y have executed it. U-on the fa e princivle, 
Auguſtus, who, from the fate of Lollius and Quin ilius 
Va. us, had fo nd what formiclabl» foes theſe fie ce tib- were, 
and now vain i. was to attempt the wilds an! deep foreſts they 
inh bited, appointed the Dube for the boundary of the 
Roman empire on that ſide, heving ſecured the hither-barks 
of it by a ſtrong lire of forts and military ſtations 3 and even 
left an expreſs i jur ction to his ſucceſſors, not to paſs beyond 
it (Dio Caſſius) as it foreſeeing, that from thi: quirter were 
to iſſu forth th ſe nations who, during a length of ages , were 
to he the terror and the ſcourge of Rome. 


In Paul, Aemilio. 
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meaſures of wheat; with money in his treaſury to 
defray the charge of maintaining ten thouſand mer- 
cenaries for ten years. And all this was executed, 
after he had been reduced and plundered by the 
Romans, cut off from the benefits of commerce, 
and obliged to retire within the ancient boundaries 
of Macedon. A ſtriking proof of his abilicies, 
and of the reſources of that kingdom under an 
able and active prince. 

But all the deſigns of Philip were defeated by 
the machinations of treacherous policy : the flame 
of jealouſy and diviſion was kindled in his family 
to which the unhappy Demetrius fell a victim, 
an! by which the aged monarch himſelf was ſent 
broken - hearted to the grave Rome exulted in 
her ſucceſs, beheld with joy all his bold and well- 
converted projects at an end; and, in the future 


vaſſilage of Macedon, contemplated one more prof. 


trate kingdom groaning under Roman domination. 
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Perſeus afeends the throne of Macedon — begins his 
reign with ſome appearance of vigor — courts the 
affeftions of the Macedonian people, and the friend- 
ſhip of the neighbouring ſtates. — The Romans 
Jealous — prefer ſundry complaints againſt him, and 
invade Greece. — Perſeus , with advantages in his 
favor , loſes the benefit of them by his avarice and 
puſtilanimity, — Suffers himſelſ to be over-reached by 
the Romans — neglects to improve the repeated oppor- 


tunities, which , during the ſpace of three years , the 


incapacity or the corruption of the Roman comman- 
ders preſented to him. 


1 0 K Tg E firſt years of the reign of Perſeus exhibit 


VII. ſcenes which by ao means juſtified that contempt 
Sect. 1. in which the Romans appear to have held Macedon 
Perſeus begins at the time of his acceſſion *, or the opinion which 


* OLYMP. CLI. BEFORE CHRIST 176. 
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hiſtorians tell us had been generally entertained of 3 o 0 « 


Perſeus bimſelf. His chief object was, to eſtabliſh 


himſelf in the affections of the Macedonian people; Sect. 1. 
and, as if the late ſanguinary meaſures had been!“ reign with 
" | , 2 : : an appearance 
altogether his father's crimes, he immediately aſſumed oe ability; 

an air of benignity and gentleneſs. Antigonus, his nis conduct at 


rival in the kingdom, had ſuffered the fate which heme, 


pſually attends the unſucceſsful rivals of kings ; 
but Perſeus prevented the apprehenſions of farther 
ſeverities, by publiſhing a general pardon to of. 
tenders of every deſcription. He not only recalled 
all thoſe whom fear or judicial condemaation had , 
in the courſe of the late reign, driven from their 
country ; but he ordered even the income of their 
ſortupes, during their exile, to be reimburſed *. 
To the reſt of his ſubjects, his whole deportment, 
in like manner, exhibited princely dignity and 
parental tenderneſs. Whatever debts were due to 
the crown of Macedon at the period of his father's 
death, he remitted. Skilful in the art of war, which 
he had ſtudied under his father, he made the diſci- 
pline of his troops, and the improvement and ſtrength 
of his kingdom, his principal occupation; and he 
carefully avoided thole illiberal exceſſes which diſ- 
graced a great part af Philip's reign. 

His conduct to foreign ſtates was equally conci— 


wh 4s — 2 


liating. Ambaſſadors were ſent to the Roman ſenate, aud abroad. 


to notiſy his acceſſion to the throne, and to requeſt 
a confirmation of the treaties ſubſiſting between 


2 * 5 + ** 5 „* 
See Liv. L. xlii. c. 5. Piut. in Paul. Aemilio. 
3 5 : on 
Polyb. dz virtut. & vitiis, p. 1440. 
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Rome and Macedon. Rome anſwered with the 
ſame diſſimulation with which he had probably 
addreſſed her; acknowledged his title, and pro- 
nounced him the friend and ally of the Roman 
people. To the ſeveral ſtates of Greece and Aſia 


he made his application with more ſincerity. Sen- 


ſible of what importance it was to ſtrengthen him. 
ſelf by alliances with the powers around him, he 
ſtudied to remove th ofe jealouſies, to which his 
father's ambitious projects had given birth. With 
the Rhodians he found little difficulty. Relieved 
from the uneaſy ſuſpicions which Philip's naval im- 
pro vements had occaſioned, they ſaw the miſtake 
they had been guilty of, in aſſiſting the Romans 


'to overthrow the power of Macedon ; and eſpouſed 


with cordiality the intereſts of Perſeus. Pruſias * of 
Bithynia was prevailed on with the ſame eaſe; and, 
to render the connexion betwixt this prince and 
himſelf more binding, Perſeus gave him his ſiſter 
in marriage. The Syrian court was not leſs favorably 
diſpoſed. Antiochus was dead, and his ſon Seleucus 
on the throne; who, irritated by his father's ſuf- 
ferings and his own, willingly gave ear to every 
thing Perſeus had to urge againſt the Romans '. 
He found , therefore, no difficulty in convincing 


an a SY yl 

* Polyb. Legat. Ixv. & lxvii. Liv. L. xlii. c. 1 2. 

This waz, according to Livy (L. xliv. c. 24.) the purport 
of the embaſſy ſent afterwards by Perſeus to Antiochus; but it is 
evident he had before applied t) S2leucus; and as his views in 
both embeſſi es were the ſame, o, very probably, in both 
were the ſane arguments employed. 8 
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Seleucus, that theſe republicans were, from prin- 
ciple, the enemies of kings; and that whatever 
portion of empire they had left him, would be 
violently wreſted from his houſe on the firſt favorable 
occaſion. But the weak and impoveriſhed ſtate of 
Syria permitted not his following the dictates of 
his heart. All he could do was, to wifh Perſeus 
ſucceſs; and, as a pledge of his regard, to give 
him his daughter Laodice in marriage. The Rho. 
d:ans * diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion ; 
as if to make amends ſor having employed their 
arms againſt Macedon, they equipped a moſt ſuperb 
fleet, and deſired to have the honor of convoying 
the princeſs to her royal huſband. The ſame diſ- 
poſition prevailed throughout the greater part of 
the Lower Aſia. Perſeus locked even as far as 
Carthage for confederates, and diſpatched ambaſ- 
ſadors accordingly. The opportunity favored his 
views; exaſperated by the encroachments of Maſt. 
niſſa, and the duplicity of Rome, the Carthaginians 
were ripe for violent councils; they gave audience 
to the ambaſſadors by night, in the temple of 
Aeſculapius *, in order to conceal the tranſaction 
from the Romans; and immediately diſpatched 
{ome of their chief men, to concert meaſures with 
the Macedonian king 


B O O T 


VII. 


Sect. t. 


Meanwhile, the emiſſaries of Perſeus had been He courts 


employed 1n every quarter of Greece; and in ſupport 
of their negotiations, he made a progrefs to Delphi“. 


" Palyb. Lega-. 1x. 
* liv; Lal 6 22. 


Li. L., xl; . 22. 


the ſtates of 
Gleece. 
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® 0 on Religion was his pretence; but his real objects 
Vil. were a diſplay of his power a ſhow of moderation, 
Sect. 1. and an appearance of a regard for the liberties of 
Greece. Attended by a formidable eſcort , the 
flower of the Macedonian army, he paſſed through 
Greece without hoſtility or depredation; and, having 
performed his devotions, returned in the ſame pacific 

manner to his own kingdom. 
The general What rendered theſe intrigues the more effectoal, 
_ the general temper of the Greeks themſelves **, 
moſt of the Moſt of them began to have prophetic fears of 
Srecian ſtates. what they had to expect, ſhould the Roman do. 
minion be once fully eſtabliſhed in Greece, and 
looked on Macedon as the laſt bulwark of their 
liberties. Accordingly, a revolution of intereſts 
took place almoſt every where. The people of 
Epire favored Perſeus. Several of the Theſſalian 
tribes inclined to the ſame fide. The Boevtians 
declared themſelves avowedly ; and, having put to 
death the moſt ſtrenuous of the Roman parrilans, 
entered into an alliance with Macedon; and, to 
give the ſtronger ſanction to the treaty , cauſed it 
to be engraven on tables of braſs, and ſet up in 
the temples of Delphi, Delos, and I hebes The 
Aetolians, though divided into two factions, ani— 
mated by all that virulence which civil diſcords 
produce, agreed in one point, that Perſeus ſhould 
be the arbiter of their diftferevces. Athens and 
Achaia alone ſtood firm to the Roman caule ; though 
even Achaia was nearly loſt to Rome. The Achaean 


"7 See Liv. L. xlii. c. 12 & ſeq. 
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ſtates, in the days of Philip, had prohibited by 3 o © it 
law all communication with Macedon; many of VII. 
| the Achacan ſlaves availing themſelves of this in- Sect, 1. 
; terdiction, had fled from their maſters, and taken 
| refuge 1n the Macedonian territories. Perſeus , to 
ingratiate himſelf with the Achaean people, cauſed 
as many of theſe ſlaves as could be found to be 
ſent back; accompanying the preſent with a letter, 
in which he requeſted the reſcinding of this un- 
ſocial edict; and that a friendly intercourſe ſhould 

| again be opened between the two nations. The 
requeſt was plauſible, and met with powerful ad- 
vocates in its favor among the Achaeans. But upon 
a repreſentation by the friends of Rome, that it 
was beneath the dignity of the Achaean ſtates to 
take public notice of a letter, ſent by a private 
meſſenger, conveying a requiſition , which ſhould 
have been made in form by ambaſſadors, in order 
to be laid before the next general diet , the farther 
conſideration of the matter was poſtponed; and 
afterwards, when the national convention was 
-. held, they had influence ſufficient to defeat the 

| propoſition. 

Excluſive of the advantages Perſeus might derive The dementis 
from the well-grounded jealouſy of Roman ambi e 
tion, which was entertained by moſt of the Gre. bernd, 
14 cian ſtates, he ſucceeded to all thoſe mighty pre- 
ng parations which his father had made during the 
| latter years of his life. He had a rich treaſury; 
an army, numerous, well diſciplined, and well 
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His error in 
relation to the was guilty of a capital error. The Baſtarnae of 


Baſtarnae. FJhom mention has been made, 
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appointed; and, both in Thrace and Illyricum , 
a number of petty princes, connected with his 


crown, were ready to march at his command The 
vigor of his operations appeared at the ſame Mme 
not unworthy of his power. The Dolopians ** had 


.conteſted ſome of his claims, and had made their 


appeal to Rome; but, regardleſs of this appeal, 
he entered their country, and reduced them to 
ſubjection. The people of Byzantium, preſſed by 
Eumenes, had applied to him for aid; when he 
immediately ſent forces to their afliſtance, and 
obliged the king of Pergamus to retire. Abrypolis, 
who reigned over a diſtrict of Illyricum, and 
was one of the“allies of Rome, having made an 
inroad into Macedon, Perſeus marched immedi. 
ately againſt him, put him to flight, and purſued 
him into his own dominions, of which he took 
poſſeſſion. And even afterwards , when attacked 
by the Romans themſelves, he maintained war againſt 
them for three years, with conſiderable ſucceſs. 

In what manner all this ſeeming ſtrength came 
to be annihilated, and ſo many advantages to 
terminate in diſcomfiture, and the utter exirpation 
of him and the houſe of Macedon, is a fit ſubject 
for hiſtorical inquiry. 

Perſeus, at the very commencement of his reign, 


were on their 

march through "Thrace when his father died. Philip 

had ſtipulated the ſubſidy they were to receive, 
'* Lie. L. II e. 22.  L.'xlii. Ge 13. 
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„and the different ſums to be paid to the chiefs of 3 Oo o R 
the Thracian tribes for granting them a free paſſage VII. 
through their territories. Perfeus, who, although Sect, 1. 
poſſeſſed of immenſe treaſures, was tides the 
dominion of the moſt ſordid avarice, would not 

abide by theſe ſtipulations; in conſequence of which, 

the Baſtarnae refuſed to advance, thirty thouſand 

men excepted , who having already entered the 
Macedonian frontiers, purſued their route to Dar- 

dania. Thereſt halted in Thrace; where, provoked 

by the treatment they had met with, they ſell 

on the people of the country, and, as if to indem- 

nify themſelves, plundered wherever they came: 

ſo that Perſeus loſt an ally, who bad probably 
rendered Macedon, at leaſt for the preſent, exceed- 

ingly formidable; whilſt he at the ſame time for- 

feited the confidence of his Thracian neighbours , 

who were not only defrauded of the promiſed ſub- 

ſidy, but compelled, through his perfidiouſneſs , 

to take up arms in their own defence. 


me From the importance of the ſervices performed 
to by the thirty thouſand Baſtarnae who entered 

ion Dardania , the conſequences are obvious had the 
ject Þ whole force of thoſe emigrants, ſaid to amount to 
| upwards of a hundred thouſand men, been poured 

gn, into this country. The Dardanians, heretofore the 
. of molt active enemies of Macedon on that fide, now 
heir finding more than fufficient employment at home, 
1ilip {Þ were forced to retreat to their ſtrong-holds, where, 


ve, Þ with difficulty, they maintained themſelves againſt 


8 Liv. L. Ali. 6 19. & Polyb. Legat. Ixii. 
ad Vor. II. P 
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thoſe bold invaders. The Baſtarnae found power- 
ful auxiliaries in the Scordiſci **, a fierce nation to 
the north-weſt of Dardania, whoſe ſettlements 
extended to the confines of Italy; and who, origt- 
nally from the ſame neighbourhood, and ſimilar 
in language and in manners, rejoiced in the oppor. 
tunity of joining their kindred tribes. At length, 
however, neglected by Macedon, and hopeleſs of 
ſupplies from their own country, the Baſtarnae 
were under the neceſſity of retiring homewards ; 
but even then, not diſpirited by their ſituation , 
they made good their retreat, and without any 
material loſs regained the banks of the Danube. 
The ſequel of their adventures“ ſeems, by the 
Roman hiſtorians, to be heightened by the mar- 
vellous. We are informed, that the Danube being 
frozen over, as they approached their own con- 
fines, they attempted to paſs over on the ice, which 
breaking under them, they all periſhed. The like 
fate, Livy © tells us, involved their countrymen 
who had halted in 'Thrace; moſt of them, accord- 
ing to him, being miraculouſly deſtroyed by a 
violent tempeſt of thunder and lightning. The 


* Juſtin, or rather Trogus , (L. xxxii. c. 3.) is of opinion, 
that they were a part of thoſe known by the name of Gauls , 
who had emigrated under Brennus and his fellow-leaders, 
and who had ſett'ed in this country after their unſucceſsfu 
attempt on Delphi. Accor ſing to this hiſtorian, they had 
their h:ad-ſett:ement near the confluence of the Save and the 
Danube; in that part of Hungary where Belgrade now ſtands, 


, ** See Liv. L. xli. Supplem. Frenſh. 
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truth of both theſe accounts is much to be queſ- 8B 0 0 1 
tioned : they probably took their riſe from ſome VII. 
vague reports, a firſt readily believed, and after— Sect, 1. 
wards induſtriouſly propagated, by a people whoſe 

vanity it was to imagine, © that, to have marched 

forth in ſupport of the enemies of Rome, was an 

impiety which it concerned Heaven to puniſh.” 

And it even appears from Strabo **. who is ſilent 

36 to theſe tales of wonder, that the Romans of 

thoſe days, tar from having a knowledge of the 

hiſtory of the diff rent tribes of this part of Germany, 

ſcarcely were inſtructed even in their names. 

The Romans ſoon diſcovered or at leaſt ſuſ- Th- Remans , 
pected , the deſigus of Perſeus. The invaſion of Fae 
Dardania by the Baſtarnae; his reducing the Dolo. : 
pes; the relicf he had ſent to the Byſantines'; and 
his progreſs to Delphi; had raiſed an alarm at Rome. 
Commiſſioners had repeatedly been diſpatched to fend commit. 
demand the reaſon of theſe hoſtilities, and, above wing; 
all, to inſpect narrowly into the ſituation of affairs : 
in Macedon, During the firſt years of his reign, 

Perſeus had ſubmitted to the pleaſure of the ſenate, 
and had given the different commiſſioners an honor- 
able reception. But provoked at length, that 
meſſengers from Rome ſhould ſtill continue to infeſt 


his court, renewing inquiries, of which he plainly 


ſaw the defign, he began to ſhow his reſentment 

at the indignity; and Caius Valerius Laevinus, e 

with ſome other Roman patricians, having, in the dem with 
contenpt. 

ſeventh year of his reign, come to Macedon on 


'* See L. vii. p. 203, 204. Caſaubon. 
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B Oo O K the uſual errand, he put them off from day to day, 
VII. under various pretences , until at laſt they were 
lh Sect. 1. obliged to leave Macedon without an audience“. 
The machi. The report of the contempt with which their 
nations of commiſſioners had been treated, had already reached 


$0. Mews. 4 ©. 41. 


| 
8 the ſenate, when Eumenes of Pergamus afforded 
[| new matter to ſtrengthen their ſuſpicions . Mor- 
hy tified at the increaſe of power which he ſaw 
{ Macedon was acquiring, and apprehenſive of the 
* conſequences to himſelf, ſhould that kingdom be 
reſtored to its ancient ſplendor, he haſtened to fo 
Rome; and having obtained a private audience 
of the ſenate, laid before them a full account of Ne 
the formidable appearance of the Macedonians, al 
l and of the enterpriling ſpirit of their king; of the 920 
. treaſures he poſſeſſed; the mighty armaments he oh 
had in readiaeſs; and the alliances he had formed dif 
* with molt of the Greek and Aſiatic ſtates, who, | . 
. tat! 
| from a ſettled jealouſy of Rome, were prepared 64 |, 
: upon the firſt opportunity to unite againſt her as Þ 4 
| a common foe. a... 
is received The ſenate acknowleged the zeal which Eumenes 4 
þ 2 a: manifeſted on this occaſion, by beſtowing on him 1 « =" 
extraordinary honors; he was preſented not only 1 „ 5 
it with magnificent giſts, but alſo with the higheſ! #24 
10 enſigns of Roman magiſtracy, the curule chair and 1 
1 the ivory wand. The utmoſt precaution was at ® tion 
l the ſame time taken, that no part of his informa- | from 
i tion ſhould tranſpire. It only was whiſpered in purp 
| '? See Liv. L. xli. c. 25 & L. xlii. c. 2. | 2r 


* Liv. L. xiii, c. 11 & ſeq. 22 
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Rome, that Eumenes had attended the ſenate with B o o r: 
very intereſting intelligence; and it was not till VII. 
after the overthrow of Perſeus, that the particulars Sect. r. 
were made public. This affectation of ſecrecy, 
together with their effuſions of gratitude to the 
Pergamenian king , were evidently deſigned to 
impreſs the Roman people with apprehenſions of 
mighty dangers from Macedon, and of the abſolute 
neceſſity of a war; the moſt urgent motives to which, 
were however the ambition and avarice of the 
ſenators themſelves. 

Perſeus, who had notice that Eumenes had ſet Perſeus ſends 
out for Rome, cauſed ambaſſadors to follow him; CE ; 
where for ſeveral days they attended in vain, ſoli- Eumenes; 
citing an audience; which having at length obtained, 
they were treated with ſuch marks of flight and 
diſreſpect, that Harpalus, at the head of the depu- 
tation, could not ſuppreſs his indignation : © The 
© king, ſaid he to the ſenate, © wiſhes to be theirremon- 
« believed, when he declares, that neither by words france to the 
nor by actions has he given the Roman people 
« cauſe to think him an enemy; but if he finds 
c“ that you are ſeeking a pretence againſt him, he 
« wants not courage to defend himſelf. The chance 
“ of war is alike to both; the iſſue uncertain.**” 

The Macedonian king had no poſitive informa— 
tion of the buſineſs of Eumenes at Rome; but. 
from the character of that prince, and the hoſtile 


purpoſes the Romans ſeemed now to avow , he 


See Liv. L. xlii. c. 14. 
* Li. . xli:. 6 . 
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nimſ-f on ployed to aſſaſſinate Eumenes, who had declared 
Fumeues. his intention of takirg the route of Delphi, in his 
return homeward, in order to ſacrifice to the Delphic 
\ god. The fituation of Deiphi, on the declivity of 
ö a mountain, rendered the road to it for the moſt 
'F part ſteep and difficult; and the path leading to 
x the temple, winded through a valley ſo narrow, 
that only one perſon could paſs at a time, Here 
the aſſaſſins took their ſtand, concealed by a wall 
that bung over this hollow way, and waited the 
approach of the king * His retinue had moved 
forward, and laſt of all came Eumenes himſelf, 
preceded by Pantaleon an Aetolian chief; when 
the wretches, juſt as the king came under the wall, 
tumbled down upon him two huge ſtones, one 
of which falling on his head, and the other on his 
ſhoulders, ſtruck him to the ground, and a ſhower 
; of ſmall ſtones ſucceeding, ſeemed to have over- 
\ whelmed the unfortunate monarch ; when the 
if aſſaſſins, thinking they had effectuated their purpoſe, 
„ made their eſcape up the mountain, aſter having 
killed one of their accomplices, whole flownels 
of pace expoſed them to a diſcovery. 
Eumenes Eumenes, however, was not dead. His atten- 
eſcapes with dants, Pantaleon excepted, had all fled upon ſeeing 
life. . | 
their maſter fall; but now gathering round, they 


\ 

/ 

| n o o x ſuſpected it, and meditated vengeance. In his 

| VII, ſervice was Evander of Crete, a captain of auxi— 
Set. 1, liaries: this officer, with three Macedonians accuſ. 

| Perſeusfeeks tomed to the p:'rpetration of ſuch crimes, he em- 

to revenge 

| 
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found him, though ſenſeleſs, till warm and brea- B o o x 


thing. They immediately convey:d him to a iI. 
place of ſafety in the neighbourhood, and ſoon Sect. x. 
after to Aegina, where he lay concealed till he was 

in a condition to be removed to Aſia. For ſome 

time a report of his death prevailed, and ſo con- 
fidently was it believed, that his brother purpoſed 

to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom, and to marry 

the wife of Eumenes. Already had he been zalking, 

as Livy terms it, with the queen, and the come 
mander of the citadel of Pergamns, when tidings 
arrived, that his brother was returning. From an— 

other brother, and a priace, this precipitancy might 

have provoked the ſharpeſt reprehenſion. Eumenes, 
however, contented himſelf with telling Attalus 

in a whiſper, *not to think for the future of mar- 

« rying his brother's wiſe, until he was certain 

« that her huſband was dead.“ 

All the friends of Eumenes conſidered Perſeus pergus 18 
as the author of the aſſaſſination, although no direct a tp e 
proof could be brought againſt him. The Romans SV ene 
undertook the tracing of this dark affair. A woman 
of ſome diſtinction, named Praxo, who lived at 


Delphi, was known to have connexions with the 


Macedonian king, and at her hovſe the aſſaſlins 
were ſaid to have lodged. Valerius, lately one 
of the commiſſioners at the court of Macedon, 
who was now at Chalcis, contrived to carry off 
this woman to Rome; where Rammius of Brun— 
duſium, who had informed Valerius that he bad 
important difcoveries to make, allo attended him, 
From the teſtimony of theſe two perſons, accord- 
4p 
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B o oO RK ing to the Roman writers, the cleareſt evidence 
VII. appeared of Perſeus's gulli Praxo confeſſed ſhe 
Sect. I. knew the aſſaſſins, and that they were employed 
by Perſeus, having received them into her houſe 
in conſequence of his directions. And Rammius, 
who generally entertained at Brunduſium every 
eminent perſon, Greek or Roman, 1n their paſſage 
to and from Greece, depoſed, that Perſeus had 
practiſed with him to poiſon not only Eumenes, 
but other perſons whom he was to have named; 
that, apprehenſive for his own life, Rammius had 
promiſed compliance; and that a poiſon of the 
moſt ſubtle kind had keen delivered to him, for 
the propoſed purpoſe, by Perſeus himſelf. 
Commiſſions With a prince of ſuch a character (for at Rome 
+365 40k % thele ſeveral charges were conſidered as undoubted 
demand repa- facts] the ſenate held it a reproach. to be on terms 
ration 3 of amity; commiſſioners ** were therefore imme. 
diately diſpatched, requiring him to deſiſt from all 
further acts of violence, and to make ample repa- 
ration for what he had already been guilty of; 
and, ſhould he refuſe to comply, to renounce, in 
the name of the Roman people, all friendſhip 404 
alliance with him. Perſeus, probably apprized of 
the purpoſe of the embaſſy, after making the 
deputies wait ſeveral days for an audience, con- 
deſcended at laſt to admit them, when they were 
ke treats them On the point of returning to Rome unheard. The 
with inſult. freedom of their remonſtrances added to the in— 
dignation which already {ſwelled within him, and 
he retorted on them the keeneſt recriminations ; 


Liv. L. xlii, c. 25. 
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exclaimed againſt the haughtineſs of the Romans; BOOK 


their inſolence to kings; their inſatiable luſt of 
empire; and their infeſting his court with their 
daily ambaſſadors, who joined the mean artifices 
of ſpies to the imperiouſneſs of deſpots, to whoſe 
control they expected he ſhould ſubje& all his 
actions. Unmoved by this intemperate language, 
they calmly demanded an anſwer to the requiſt- 
tions they had made. © To-morrow,” ſaid he, 
** you ſhall have it under my hand.” Accordingly, 
next day he delivered them a writing, in which 
he declared, “ That as to the treaty ot alliance ſaid 
to fubtiſt between Macedon and Rome, he held 
himſelf no way bound by it; that it was a contract 
enteied into by his father, and binding on him 
only ; that at his acceſſion, when not yet firmly 
ſeated on his throne, he had ſubmitted to it from 
policy; — yet he was ſtill ready to conclude a treaty 
of alliance with Rome on equitable conditions, 
and if they had ſuch to offer, he would take it 
into conſideration.” The reply of the Roman 
deputies was ſhort. They pronounced Perſeus to 
be no longer the vlly of Rome. And Perſeus, in 
the voice of dehance, commanded them, within 
three days to quit Macedon, 


VII. 


Se &. 1. 


This apparent vigor was but poorly ſupported a Roman 
on the part of Perſeus. The ſenate, upon the report my yaſſes 


of their ambaſſadors, had ordered a body of eight 
thouſand foot and four hundred horſe, under the 
command of the praetor Cn. Sicinius, to march 
into Epire **, The inſtant Perſeus heard of this, 


** OLyMye, cli. 4. BEFORE CHRIST 202. 


into Greece: 


B O OR 
VII. 


Sec. 1. 


Perſens ſends 
ambaſladors 
to folicit 
peace. 


who are or- 
dered to leave 


Italy. 


Roman com. 
miſſloners 
ſent into 
Greece. 


Perſeus ap- 
plies to 
Marcius; 
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he ſeems to have ſhrunk with diſmay from the 
approaching conteſt; for he ſent ambaſſadors to 
Rome, to ſolicit terms of peace. They were received 
as he might have expected: they had audience, 
not in the ſenate, but without the city, in the 
temple of Bellona **, as coming from a prince the 
declared enemy of Rome; and after ſome queſtions, 
relative to certain hoſtile attempts lately committed 
by the king of Macedon in Perrhaebia and Iheſ. 
ſaly, concerning which, the ambaſſadors ſaid they 
had no inſtructions, they were ordered to leave 
Italy within eleven days, and to tell their maſter, 
never more to preſume to ſend emballies to Rome, 
but to make his future application to the commanders 
of the Roman armies in Greece. 

Sicinius was ſoon after followed by five com. 
miſſioners, appointed by the ſenate to viſit the 
Grecian ſtates, and to confirm them in the intereſts 
of Rome; of whom Aulus Hoſtilius and Quintus 
Marcius Philippus had Epire, Actolia, and Thel 
ſaly, aſſigned to them for their department. The 
father of Marcius had been the gueſt and friend 
of the late king of Macedon. The mean- ſpirited 
Perſeus laid hold of this circumſtance; and though 


he had already applied by letter to the five com. 


miſſioners upon their arrival on the coaſt of Greece, 
deſiring to be informed why he was threatened 
with hoſtilities, and had been anſwered with mani. 
feſt contempt ; he nevertheleſs renewed his app! 
cation to Marcius at Lariſſa, reminded him of the 


* Liv, L. XII. c. 46. 
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mutual hoſpitality by which their families were 8 0 O K 
united; and requeſted , that he might be admitted VII. 
to a conference“. Sect. t. 


Marcius received the application in the moſt the policy of 
gracious manner. He had often,” he ſaid, © heard Mareius; 


* cedonian king; and it was chiefly in the view 
* of doing Perſeus ſervice, that he had accepted 
of his preſent commiſhon; he therefore chear- 
fully granted him the conference which he de- 
fired.” Accordingly, on the appointed day, the 
Macedonian king and the two Roman commiſ. 
ſioners arrived on the oppoſite banks of the Peneus. 
The Romans were accompanied by deputies from | 
moſt of the Grecian ſtates, who, either anxious 

for their own fate, or as a mark of reſpect to Kome, 

had come to witneſs the important iſſue; and 
Perſeus ws attended by bis guards, with a number 
of Macedonian lords and I hracian chiefs. The | t 
adjuſting of the ceremoni::] was the firſt point in mt 
queſtion , whether the king ſhould paſs the river 0 
to the Romans , or the Romans to the kivg. The 15 
compliment ſeemed to be que to regal dignity + 1 
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4 
but it was the policy of Rome to manifeſt a con- 1 
tempt of royalty; and. as the king had requeſte1 1 
the conference, the Romans alledged, that he 4 
ſhould yield the point of precedency. At length, 1 
by an inſipid kind of jeſt, Narcius put an end to 1 


the conteſt: © let the younger,” ſaid he, ' paſs 
* to the elder, the ſon to the father,” alluding to 


Liv. xlii. c. 38. & ſeq, 


BOOK 
VII. 


Sect. 1. 


bis artful 
charge againſt 


Perſeus. 
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his own name, Philip. The next point was, whether 
the king ſhould paſs over with only a few of his 
guards, or with all his retinue. The latter Perſeus 
inſiſted on, as moſt honorable: but in that caſe 
Marcius required hoſtages, that no act of hoſtility 
ſhould be committed. To this humiliation alſo 
the Macedonian king was obliged to ſubmit. 
Marcius opened the conference with many pro- 
ſeſſions of his perſonal regard for Perſeus , at the 
ſame time acquitting the Romans of having pro. 
voked the impending war, of which he aſſerted 
the king alone was guilty, whoſe repeated acts of 
violence had made it neceſſary for Rome to ſend 
an army into Greece. In one point only, he told 
Perſeus, the ſenate thought he had acted wiſely, 
in ſending his ambaſſadors to renew the treaty of 
alliance with the Roman people; and yet, how 
much better had it been never to have renewed 
the treaty, than to have broken it as ſoon as 
renewed. Abrupolis, the friend of Rome, he had 
driven from his kingdom. Artetarus, the moſt 
faithful confederate that the Romans had among 


all the Illyrian princes, had fallen by domeſtic 


treachery, and to his murderers he had given an 
aſylum in his dominions; evidently ſhowing, to 
ſpeak in the mildeſt terms, how much he rejoiced 
in their treaſon. In direct contravention of the 
late ſtipulations, he had marched an army through 
the midſt of Greece to Delphi; he had ſent fuc- 
cours to the Byzantines; he had entered into 2 
league with the Boeotians ; he had made war on 
the Dolopes. Everſa and Callicritus , the Thebar 
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ambaſſadors, periſhed as they were returning from g O O 
Kome; © 1 would rather aſk,” continued Marcius, 
whoſe crime this was, than fix it on any indi- Sect. Is * 
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And, what renders this conduct more worthy of 


vidual. Violent commotions bave ariſen in Aetolia, 
in which ſome of the principal men have loſt 
their lives; by what party but the Macedonian 
were thoſe commotions excited ? Eumenes had 
nearly fallen a ſacrifice to treachery before the 
altars at Delphi; I am unwilling to name the 
perſon he accuſes. As to Rammius, what dif- 
coveries he has made, your own ambaſſadors, 
no doubt, have already informed you. 'The 
hearing of theſe things is irkſome to you. You 
brought it on yourſelf, by inquiring , in the 
letter which you addreffed tous, why the Romans 
fend an army into Macedon, or garriſon the 
cities of their allies. You have now heard their 
reaſons. And, harſh as you may think the anſwer, 
you would probably have thought yourſelf more 
ſeverely treated had your inquiry been left alto- 
gether unanſwered. Mindful of the friendſhip 
that ſubſiſted between our fathers, I ſhall lend 
a favorable ear to whatever you can offer 1n 
your juſtification ; and I wiſh you may furniſh 


me with arguments to plead your cauſe in the 
ſenate.” 


VII, 


So ſevere a charge, delivered in this manner, The king's 
not only before a number of his own ſubjects, but er, 

alſo in the preſence of the deputies of the Grecian 
ltates, ſhows little of that tender concern for Perſeus, 
by which the Roman pretended to be actuated. 
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notice, it appears from the defence which Livy 
has put in the mouth of the Macedonian king, 
that of theſe accuſations, ſome were evidently ill. 
grounded, and many herghtened with much unfair 
aggravation. Rammius, Perſeus declared, had never 
been at the court of Macedon but once, nor was 
he ever expected there again: bow improbable 
therefore was it, that he ſhould intruſt a perſon, 
in whoſe fidelity he could not repoſe confidence, 
with a commiſſion of ſo delicate and hazardous a 
nature? The 'I heban ambaſlladors, it was well 
known, had periſhed by ſhipwreck. The mur— 
derers of Artetarus he had ordered to be expelled 
from his dominions the inſtant he heard that they 
had taken refuge there. With relation to Eumenes, 
he was ſenſible he had been pointed at as the author 
of his aſſaſſination; but upon what kind of evidence! 
had that prince, whoſe oppreſſions had made him 
odious throughout Greece and Aſia, no enemies 
to ſear but from Macedon ? — This was his reply 
to thoſe articles, that concerned him as an indi— 
vidual; as a king, his anſwer was yet ſtronger. 
Abrupolis, uoprovoked, had made an inroad into 
Macedon, and had ſpread his depredations as far 
as Amphipolis, before Perſeus took up arms againſt 
him; on whom lay the blame, if the iſſue of the 
war proved fatal to this lawleſs invader? The 
province of Dolopia had been aſſigned to the 


Macedonian king by the Romans themſelves; the 


Dolopians nevertheleſs had rifen againſt Euphranor, 
the Macedonian governor, and had put him to 
death, with circumſtances of the molt barbarous 
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cruelty; when did it become criminal in a prince, 8 O O R 


7 

. to reduce rebellious ſubjects to obedience? He had II. 

. marched through a part of Greece to Delphi, in Sect 1. 

r diſcharge of his vows; but if any of the ſtatcs that 

r lay on his way, could make it appear, that the 

s MW ſmalleſt outrage had been offered to them, or if, 

E under the diſguiſe of religion he had been found 

= to conceal any ambitious deſign, he was willing 

B to ſubmit to condemnation. Reſpecting bis aſſiſting 

a KM the Byzantines, and bis league with the Bototians, 

11 W His ambaſſadors had already explained thoſe matters 

r. to the ſenate, who, notwithſtanding the oppoſi- 

. tion of a few, had accepted of his apology. “ This 

y defence of mine,” he added, © will be received 

s, WW © by thoſe who hear me, according to their paſ- 

: WF _ *© ftonsand affections; nor is it of ſo much import— 

el & ance, what my conduct or my views have been, 1 
m das in what light you mean to ſee my actions. | 
es My conſcience bears me witneſs, that I have | 
ly * not offended knowingly; and if through igno— El 
di- | © rance I have tranſgreſſed, inſtructed by your N 
Is 1 reproof, I ſhall endeavour to correct whatever 1 
to « is amiſs. I have certainly done nothing wrong, "i 
far © which I may not remedy, nor for which you can ft 
1: W © think 1 merit all the horrors of an impending war. 4 
he MW © With little reaſon therefore are you renowned 1 
he © for moderation and diſpaſſionate councils, if, 1 
the © for cauſes that ſcarcely deſerve expoſtulation, you ' 
the © take up arms againſt princes who are your friends 1 
or, * and allies.” : 1 
to Marcius ſeemed much moved, and wiſhed the An inſidious 4 

truce propoled 7 

dus king again to ſend ambaſladors to Rome, with b, Marcin: 
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conciliating propoſals, The difficulty was, how, 
in the mean while, to ſuſpend hoſtihties. Aſter 
many labored objections from the Romans, Marcius, 
4 who could not,” he ſaid, © but reverence the 
& ſacred ties of hoſpitality, which ſubſiſted between 
“ Perſeus and him,” appeared to yield at laſt to 
the ſolicitations of the king, and granted him a 
truce, until his ambaſſadors ſhould have time to 
return. 

All this ſpecious ſhow of friendſhip to the Mace- 
donian king, was no more than a feint **', which 
Marcius employed, in order to betray him into this 
very truce , the moſt ruinous meaſure that the 
unhappy prince could poſſibly have adopted. It 
will be proper to enter into an explanation of 
this matter. | 

When Sicinius and the Roman commiſhoners 
arrived in Greece, they found the ſituation of things 
very different from what they had expected. Perſeus 
was at the head of an army the beſt appointed and 
moſt numerous that Macedon had ſeen ſince the 
days of the great Alexander ; his exchequer rich, 
and his magazines of war completely ſupplied; 
whilſt- bis ſubjects appeared united and hearty in 
his ſervice. Beſides the intereſt he was at the ſame 
time ſaid to have with the Aſiatics, as well as with 
his Illyrian and Thracian neighbours, there was, 
throughout all ſtates of Greece, a general diſpo- 
fition in his favor. The people were every where 
for Macedon; and though ſeveral of their leaders 


„ als. 64; 
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were, from a principle of venality or ambition, 
attached to Rome, yet even among the chief men, 
Perſeus had many perſonal friends; and, in general, 
the wiſeſt and the beſt men in every city, appre— 
henſive ot what mult be the fate of Greece ſhould 
the Roman power remain without control, wiſhed 
ſucceſs to Perſeus. As Licinius, the new conſul, 
at the ſame time, had not yet made the neceſſary 
levies, and the force of the Romans in Greece was 


but inconſiderable, had Perſeus, inſtead of ſending 


his daſtardly deputations to the Roman commiſ- 


ſioners, to inquire what brought them into Greece, 


taken advantage of this fortunate aſſemblage of cir- 
cumſtances, and attacked his enemies the inſtant 
they landed, he could bardly have failed of victory; 
when, encouraged by ſuch an a& of vigor, the 
greater part of Greece had probably declared in 
his favor. But the timidity and irreſolution of this 
devoted prince relieved the Romans from their 
embarraſſment; and they improved the opportunity. 
Their troops they cantoned in the ſtrong holds 
of Epire, ſo as to form a line along the weſtern 


ſrontier of Macedon , whilſt the five commiſſioners, 


taking their progreſs through the different ſtates 
of Greece, moſt of them ſeeing the hopes they had 
placed in Perſeus diſappointed by his ſpiritleſs con- 
duct, readily promiſed whatever was alked, 'I he 
truce completed what the Romans had in view. 
It gave them time to provide more eftectually for 
the war; and it ſhowed to all the contederates of 
Macedon, how little dependence there could be 
on a king, who, after all his boaſtings, aud with 
Vol. II. 1 5 
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the numerous advantages he poſſeſſed , was abject 
enough to become an humble ſupplant for peace. 

The Boentians firſt experienced the conſequences 
of this fatal meaſure **. They had, as we have 
ſeen, entered into a league of alliance with Perſeus. 
And ſeveral of their cities, when charged with 
this fact by the Roman commiſſioners, had alledged, 
that it was the act not of any particular city, but 
of the whole Boeotian body; in which, however, 


ſome of the cities had not concurred. This apology. 


ſurniſhed Marcius with a hint, which rendered the 
league abortive, and at the ſame time deſtroyed 


the Boeotian power for ever. He offered to con- 


ſider every city as a ſepuate and independent ſtate, 
and as ſuch, to conclude with it an alliance. The 
pride of independence, or perhaps the dread ot 
Rome, induced moſt of them to accept of the offer, 
Thus vas the Boeotian confederacy, which derived 
its whole ſtrength from its union, crumbled iato 
ſeparate and inconfiderable ſtates; and never after- 
wards recovered its ancient. importance. 'I wo 
Bocotian cities only, Corona and Haliartus, refu- 
ſed to depart from their alliance with NIacedon ; 


and being threatened on this account by the J kebans, 


now ein the Roman intereſt, applied to Perſeus for 
protection. His anſwer was worthy of his character. 
Ihe truce bad tied up his bands, and they muſt 
« provide for their ſafety as they could.“ 

The Roman hiſtorians, however, tell us, that 


15 Polyb. Legat. Ixiti. Liv. L. Ixi', c. 39. 43. 
"* $.c Polyb. Legat. Ixvi. Liv. L. xlii. c. 46. 
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upon Marcius's return to Rome, the fineſſe by noon 
which he had deceived Perſeus, obtained him but VII. 
little praiſe, The old ſenators, who remembered Sect. 1. 
ancient manners, could not, without abhorrence, bene bag 1 
hear a Roman ſenator pride hiunfelf in having «y many old 
practiſed deceit even on an enemy, efpecially under benators. 
the dilguiſe of fricndlhip, and a pretended reverence 

of the ſacred rites of hoſpitality . © Not fo our 
torefathers,” ſaid they; ho, difdaining a victory 

K that was not the prize of generons valor, in 

their war with the Faliſci delivered up © the 

prince of the country, the wretch who had be. 


* trayed 1nato their hands the royal children in- 
* truſted to his care; and who again, in their wars 
(e 


with Pyrrhus, warned that King, though want— 
: only invad:ng them, of his phyfictans traiterous 
„ defigns.” But their remonſtrances were over- 
ruled. The majority of the ſenate, now governed 


: by other principles, approved of the conduct of 
5 Marcius; and, as the reward of his ſervices, ap— 
K | pointed him to the command of part of the Heet 


to be employed on, the coalt of Greece. 
Mranwhil e, Perſcus, proud of his fancied ſupe— Perfeus finds 
himſelf de- 
riority in the late conference, foothed himſelf with 


Sg : lude d: 
3 - cc : 

_ the thoughts ot an approaching peace. * | have, 

+ faid he, in his difpatches to ſome of his Aftatic 

9 jriends, “been heard before the Roman commiſ— 


ſioners in vindication of my conduct, and have 
4 ſully anſwered all their objections The. return 
of his amballadors awakened him irom this deluſion. 


Liv. L. xii c. 47. 
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They informed him, that, after having been ad. 
mitted to the parade of an audience before the 
Roman ſenate, where their repreſentations had been 
treated with the utmoſt contempt, they had been 
ordered to leave Rome inſtantly , and Italy within 
thirty days; and that the conſul Licinius, whoſe 
levies were now finiſhed, was on his way to Greece. 

Perſeus, rouſed from his dream of ſ-curity , im- 
mediately convened at Pella a council of his principal 
nobility, in order to conſider what was to be re- 
ſolved upon in the preſent emergency. Every 
expedient which fear could ſuggeſt, were ſucceſ- 
ſively mentioned by the king, or by thoſe who 
polſeſſed his confidence: they even propoſed © to 
pay Whatever tribute, or to give up whatever 
* portion of territory the Romans ſhouid demand; 
* nay, ſhould other conditions, {till more humilia- 
+ ting, be inſiſted upon, to ſubmit even to theſe, 
rather than abide the hazard of a war.“ Some 
al the council however, proteſted warmly againſt 
theſe ignominious meaſures, and urged the certain 
ruin which mult attend them. They inſiſted, that 
if the king did not mean to cede all, he muſt 
reſolve to give up nothing; that the rapaciouſneſs 
of Rome would not be ſatisfied with lefs than his 
whole kingdom ; that he was now 1n a condition 
to bid them defiance; and that, ſuppoſing even 
the worlt, it was far more honorable to encounter 
any dangers in the defence of his throne, than tamely 
to reſign it. — Be war then our choice,” replied 


** Liv. L. x. 6. e. 
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the king. whether from conviction, or from ſhame 
and may the gods grant us ſucceſs!” 

The ſpirited loyalty of the Macedonians on this 
occaſion **, ſhows, that whatever were the vices 


As ſoon as it was known that war was reſolved 
upon, from every part of Macedon he had offers 
of large ſubſidies, and ample ſupplies of all things 
neceſſary for the maintenance of an army. His 
conduct did him no leſs honor. He thanked his 
ſubjects for their honeſt zeal; but told them, that 
his own treaſures were ſufficient to anſwer all his 
demands; and that the only ſervice with which 
he ſhould burden them, was the furniſhing of 
carriages for tranſporting his machines and imple- 
ments of war. 


Perſeus was early in the field **; and having made Perteus takes 


himſelf maſter of the ſtreights which open from the 
Macedonian frontier into the vale of 'T'empe, had 
advanced, before the Romans appeared, as far as 
Sycurium, a city ſituated at the ſouthern extremity 


of mount Oſſa. He had now a favorable oppor- has an opper- 
tuni'y of be- 
eraning the 
war 29 advan- 
Theſſaly, was at this very time intapgled in the “s. 


tunity of opening the campaign with advantage. 
The conſul, on his march through Athamania to 


defiles and intricate paſſes which interſect this moun- 
tainous part of Greece. Had Perſeus attacked him 
here, the Romans themſclves confeſſed, thit a 
total defeat was almoſt unavoidable: but fearful of 
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engaging in any hazardous enterpriſe, ſay the 
Roman writers, or more probably, not having 
proper intelligence of the enemy's motions and 
ſituations, which iq thoſe days was often difficult 
to be obtained, the Macedonian king contented 
himſelf with the opportuaity which bis pohtion 


afforded him, of covering Macedon and the northern 


Theſſaly 

At length Licinius reached Lariſſa; and, having 
been joibed by a thouſand auxiliaries from the 
Achacan ſtates, a reinforcement of five thouſand 
men under Humenes from Aſia, and a body of 


Tbeſſalian horſe, he encamped on the north. fide 


of the Peneus. The two armies were now within 
a ſew miles of each other“; but though the forag- 
ing parties from the Macedonian army overſpread 
the country, and had extended their ravages into 
Pheraea *'', and though Perſeus had for ſeveral days 
appeared every morning in order of battle, and 
even infulted the Roman camp, in the hopes of 
bringing on an engagement; the conſul, neverthe— 
leſs, ſeemed induſtriouſly to avoid it. Embolden- 
ed by this, Perſeus moved his camp ſeven miles 
nearer; and the enſuing morning, by the firſt dawn 
of day, having formed his whole army, advanced 
at the head of his cavalry and light-armed infantry 
to the verge of the Roman intrenchments.. The 
ſudden appearance of the enemy at an hour much 


36 5 0 
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earlier than uſual, and their reſolute and firm ap— 
pearance, threw the Roman camp into confuſion; 
the tumultuous hurry of the ſoldiery miriog the 
danger from without appear greater than it was. 
The conſul, in this critical ſituation, commanded 
all his cavalry, with the light-armed and auxiliary 
troops, to ſally forth and repulſe the eneinv, he 
himſelf remaining within the trenches with his 
legionaries, ready to anſwer any exigency. The 
Roman detachment found the taſk aſſigued to them, 
much more difficult than they expected. Uuable 
to ſtand the ſurious charge of the 't hracian koife. 
men, who, to uſe the expreſſion of the Roman 
hiſtorian, © ruſhed forward with a ferocity like 
that of wild beaſts ſpringing on their prev,” they 
gave way on every fide, after having ſuſtained 
conſiderable loſs; and had been all cut to pieces, 
if the Theſſalian cavalry, who covered the left 
wing , and had hitherto ſtood their ground , had 
not received them within their ranks, and ſheltered 


them from the purſuers. 


The inſtant it was known that the advantage 
was on the fide of Macedon, Hippias and Leon- 
natus, who commanded the phalanx, advanced 
to the field of battle, in hopes of crownivg the 
glory of the day by ſtorming the Roman camp. 
And had the king yielded to their martial ardor, 
there had been little doubt of ſucceſs: but fo dar. 
ing an exploit was more than Perſevs durſt aſpire 
to. His natural pulillanimity return: dy and ifvander, 
who was no ranger to his maſters weakneſs, 
and probably diſcovered his wiſhes in his looks, at 
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ſight of the phalanx adviſed him, © not to tempt 
fortune any further for the preſent, but rather be 
ſatisfied with the ſucceſs he had alre»dy obtained, 
which would certainly facilitate a peace, it peace 
was his object, or, if he choſe to continue the 
war, would induce numbers to join him.” Perſeus, 
with much commrendations of Evander's prudence, 
ordered the phalanx to halt, and a retreat to be 
ſounded **, In this action. there fell of the Roman 
infantry two thouſand , with two hundred of their 
cavalry: two hundred more of their horſemen being 
made priſoners. Forty foot and twenty horſe were 
all the Mlacedonians loft. | 

Next morning diſcovered to Perſeus his fatal 
error“. Dieading the very enterprife which the 
Macedonian durſt not attempt, Eumenes had ad- 
viſed the conſul to decamp by night, and retreat 
to the other ſide of the Peneus, where he might 
remain in fafety ; and Licinius, notwithſtanding the 
humiliating confeffion which ſuch a ſtep implied, 
found it expedient to follow the advice. Ferſeus 
now ſaw, what might have been done had he 
followed his victory. or even been attentive to 
the enrmy's motions during the night, and attacked 
them in their reireat over the river. 

From the temper of mind with which the news 
of this fuccefs, imperfect as it was, were received 
throughout Greece, we may judge what the real 
diſpolitions of the people were, and how difficult 


the Romans would have found this war, had a 


1 Plutarch in Paul, A:mitio. Liv. L. xii. c. 60. 
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prince of abilities, and worthy of public confidence, 
been then ſeated on the throne of Macedon. The 
different ſtates had before ſhown their diſaffection 
to the cauſe of Rome, in the ſcanty ſuccours they 
ſent to the conſul; which, in general, ſays Livy “, 
were ſo inconſiderable as not to be worth record- 
ing, whilſt they apologized under various pretences, 


1 
and ſtill profeſſed an ardent zeal for her ſervice. 4 
That diſguiſe which the dread of Roman power i 
had obliged them to aſſume , was now thrown off“; 4p 
| and not only the friends of the royal houſe of | 


Macedon, but even the men who were ſuppoſed 
to have been warm in the intereſts of Rome, joined 
in the general joy. The Romans, it appears from 

| the confeſſion of their own writers, had already 


- made Greece feel their inſolence and oppreſſion; 
t and many of their moſt zealous partiſans began to 
t entertain the moſt melancholy apprehenſions of 
e impending ſervitude. 
, Perſeus, by his own conduct, ſoon weakened Perſeus 
8 | the impreſſions which, properly cultivated, might gd ry 
X : peace; 
[> have been highly advantageous. As if former ex- 
0 perience had not taught him that a vigorous pro— ; 
d ſecution of the war was his only reſource, he renewed 1 
his ſolicitations for peace with all the abjectneſs of | ll 
vs a vanquiſhed enemy“; offering to cede to the 1 
d il 
al Quorum pleraque ( adeo parva erant) in cblivionem = 
I adducta. | Liv. L. xlii. c. 55. 1 
A+ Fama pugnae, ſsys Livy, ſpeaking of this battle, Cl 
cc 


nudavit vo'untates hominum.“ L. xlii. c. 63. 1 
50. ** Polyb. Legat. Ixix. Liv. L. xiii. c. 62. | 1 
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Romans, all the cities and provinces which had 
been ceded by his father Philip, and to pay the 
ſame tribute he had agreed to pay. But the Romans, 
whoſe maxim it was, © never, in whatever fortune, 
« to make peace with a victorious enemy, rejected 
his offer with ſcorn, imperiouſly requiring Perſeus 
« to ſurrender himſelf and his kingdom to the 
© Romans at diſcretion,” as the only way by which 
peace was to be obtained. Incenſed at this haughty 
anſwer, the king's counſellors adviſed him to aban- 
don all thoughts of accommodation; but the very 
haugatineſs of the anſwer terrified his ſpirit, and 
became a new argument with Perſeus for renewing 
his application. He thought it impoſſible that the 
conſul ſhould manifeſt ſuch firmneſs, without an 
aſſurance of ſucceſs; and ſent a ſecond deputation 
with an offer of a much larger tribute; to which 
the Romans returned the ſame anſwer. 

The manner in which the conſul proſecuted the 
war during the remainder of this year, ſhowed 
but little of that firmneſs or aſſurance of victory, 
which theſe ſpirited anſwers ſeemed to imply“ 


la Theſſaly. the two armies were employed in attack- 


ing or defending, with various ſucceſs, places of 
little importance, except merely on account of their 
ſituation; or in occaſional ſkirmiſhes, moſtly between 
the foraging parties, which, though ſometimes 
bloody and attended with loſs to the Macedonians, 
made no material alteration in the ſtate of affairs. 


Perſeus, in defiance of all the Roman efforts, ft:!. 


See Liv. L. xiii. c. 64 & ſeq. 
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d kept poſſeſſion of the paſſes and ſtrong holds that n O O \ 
C commanded the Macedonian frontier. In IIllyri. vii. i 
i; cum “, one of the conſul's lieutenants had made Sect. 1, | 
- himſelf maſter of two opulent towns, aud had 
7 granted the inhabitants their effects, in the view 
us of alluring to ſubmiſſion, by this apparent clemency, 
he another ſtrong town in the neighbourhood : but 
ch finding his expectations difappointed, and that 
ry neither his ſubtlety of contrivance nor force of arms 
in. could give him poſſeſſion, he returned and pillaged 
ry both the places which he had tormerly ſpared. In 
nd Boeotia **, the practor Lucretivs laid lege to Haliar- 
ng tus, and having taken it after an obſtinate and 
the vigorous defence, plundered it of every thing 
Eu valuable, appropriating moſt of the ſpoils to his 
Sou own eſe, and then razing it to the ground. From 
ich thence he proceeded to Thebes, which, though 

ſhe opened her gates, he nevertheleſs treated with 
the all the ſeverity of an exaſperared enemy; not content 
wet, with reſtoring the citizens that had been baniſhed 
. for their attachment to the Roman intercſt. but alſo 
y + ſelling, with their families, as flaves, all who were 
ack. ſuſpected of favoring the cauſe of Macedon. 
£x ol Perſcus having, in the mean time, ſurpriſed a Perfens acts 
then part of the Roman fleet“ which lay at Oreum in 2 Wai 
WEE! Euboea, had taken twenty of their ſtore-Mips, ſunk Rag 
. the reſt, laden with wheat, and made bimſelf 
6 og maſter of four gallies, of five benches of oars. 
1 05 Intelligence having been received, that ſome of 


* * 15 11 
. L. Ali. Cc. 1. Liv. L. xlii. c. 63. 


* Pplutarch. in Paul. Aemilio. Liv. L. xliii, c. 2. 
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n Oo On the Thracian tribes, inſtigated and aſſiſted by Fume. Þ hi 
vIii nes of Pergamus, had broken into the dominions 1 *. 

Sect. 1. of Cotys, a king of Thrace in alliance with Perſeus, 
and an auxiliary in the Macedonian camp, be im- 44 


mediately diſmiſſed the 'T hracian king with large 

preſents, and a conſiderable ſum of money, to the 

defence of his own territories; and fo little now 

were his apprehenſions of danger from the Romans, 

that he himſelf marched ſoon after to the aid of 

Cotys, and obtained ſor him a complete victory 
over the invaders. 

| 8 Licinius was ſucceeded in the command by the 

q 1-#i11vs ſue- conſul Hoſtilius, who was more unſucceſsful than 

| ce his predeceſſor. Upon his very entrance into Epire, 

of whoſe defection there was not, as yet, any 

| ſuſpicion, he narrowly eſcaped falling into an am- 

buſcade of Epirots , who had lain in wait for him, 

in order to deliver him up to Perſeus. He afterwards 

endeavoured to penetrate into Macedonia by the 

province of Flymaea; and was defeated He attempt. 

ed a paſſage by the Cambunian mountains; and 

ini in every ſound it impracticable. He detached his lieutenant 

attempt. Appius Claudius, to infeſt the Macedonian frontier 

from the ſide of Illyricum; who having formed the 

deſign of plundering Uſcana *”, a city on the confines 

of Macedon , ſuffered himſelf to be caught in a ſnare 

by a ſtratagem of the Cretan garriſon: they had 

promifed to betray the place to him; but upon 

his approaching the walls with a careleſs ſecurity, 

they ſallied out with the inhabitants, and attacked 
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him ſo vigorouſly, that ſcarcely a fourth part of his B3 0 o K 


| 
| 
\ 
J 
3 
1 
i 
8 
' 
» | 


- army eſcaped. VII. 
* This train of bad ſucceſs became the more re- Sect. t. 
* i proachful from the cauſe to which it ſeemed juſtly 3 er 
to be aſcribed, © the rapacity and inſolence of — 
4 * oppreſſion,” with which moſt of the Roman com- 

5 manders of the preſent year, as well as the prece- 

10 ding, ſtood charged. Decimus “, who at the be- 

185 ginning of the war had been ſent on an embaſſy 

8 to Gentius of lllyricum, was, with good reaſon, 

£4 ſuſpected of having ſold himſelf to the Illyrian 

Ko king. Complaints, ſupported by the ſtrongeſt 

proofs, had been laid before the ſenate, againſt 

_— Lucretius **, one of the praetors of the laſt year, 

1085 who, after enriching himſelf with the pillage of 

—_ the enemies of Rome, had not even ſpared her friends; 

88 deſpoiling the very temples of Chalcis, then con- 

my ſederate with the Romans, of their moſt precious 

5 ornaments, in order to add to the magnificence of 

_ his villa 1n the neighbourhood of Antium. There 

Npt- was alſo reaſon to ſuſpect, that Licinius himſelf 

aud had not been guiltleſs. The like complaints were 
ant now brought againſt the conſul Hoſtilius, and the 
tier officers under his command. Caſſius, one of his 
the prætors, was infamous for his depredations. His 
nes admiral, Hortenſius **, had put to death the chief 
mare men of Abdera, on the Thracian coaſt, and fold 

had por ſlaves the reſt of the citizens becauſe they had 
m- refuſed to comply with his mercileſs exactions, 

cked 
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Liv. L. xliii. c. 4. 
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no on and had dared to appeal to the conſul for relief; 
VII. ſo that the neighbouring cities, alarmed by theſe 
Sect. 1. enormities, and dreading ſimilar acts of violence, 
had ſhat their gates againſt him. On his return 
to Chalcis, the unhappy Chalcidians again expe- 
rienced all the cruelty and rapine of Lucretius. Even 
the army under the immediate command of Hoſt: 
Jius **, had been rendered unfit for ſervice, either 
by the facility or avarice of the conſul and his 
principal officers; numbers of the foldiers havivg, 
for- money , or through favor, obtained leave of 

abſence, and returned to Italy. 
The Macedo. "The Macedonian affairs, on the contrary, wore 
ao Pea proſperous appearance. Perſcus had defeated 
lizuationz every attempt againſt Macedon during the fummer ; 
and as ſoon as winter had ſet in, and the ſnows 
had rendered the mountains and glens around him 
impaſſable to the Romans, he attacked and defeated 
the Dardanians, who, probably upon the retreat of 
the Baſtarnae, began again to be troubleſome, 
leaving ten thouſand of them dead on the field. 
From thence he had advanced into Illyricum, with 
the view of recovering ſome places of ſtrength , 
formerly taken by the Romans, which were of 
conſequence to the ſecurity of the Macedonian 
frontier; and, at the ſame time, of entering into 
alliance with Gentius, the moſt powerful of tne 
Ilyrian princes, He found little difficulty in the 
accompliſhment of the former, and might as eaſily 
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See Liv. L. Xii. o. 18, 19; 20. 
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have effected the latter, had not his own avarice ** 
been the only obſtacle. Gentius wanted money; 
and Perſeus could not think of ſupplying him; fo 
that, after a repeated interchange of meſſages, the 
negotiation ended without effect. He had not yet 
entered Illyricum, when he received the pleaſing 
intelligence, that the Epirots, at the inſtigation of 
Cephalus, one of their chieftains, had renounced 
the friendſhip of Rome, and declared in his favor, 
The Aerolians too ſolicited his preſence, offering 
to put Stratus into his hands, a conſiderable city 
of Acarnania on the Acheolus, which at this time 
was in their poſſeſſion. The invitation was eagerly 
accepted, and Perſeus was inſtantly in motion. 
But the ſeverity of the ſeaſon and the difficulty of 
the roads rendering his march exceedingly tedious, 
a Roman commander, who was ſtationed in the 
country, conceiving ſome ſuſpicion of the d-iign, 
had entered the city with a ſtrong body of troops 
the evening before Perſeus reached it. He made 
himſelf, however, ſome amends, by getting pol- 
ſeſſion of Aperantia, a neighbouring diſtrict of 
Aetolia; and this ſucceſs was ſoon followed by 

advice, that Clevas, one of his generals, had de- 

teated the Romans on the borders of Epire, in two 

ſucceſſive engagements , in which, two thoufand 

of the enemy had fallen, and three hundred been 

made priſoners. | 


Nothing, indeed, ſeems now to have been want- but is: ureg by 
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See Polyb. Legat. Ixxvi, IXxvii. 
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ing to Perſeus, but to have known how to employ 
properly, the treaſures of which he was maſter. 
The corruption and inſolence of the Roman com- 
manders, had made them generally odious. Poly bius 
himſelf acknowledges, that, bad the Macedonian 
king ( whoſe avarice, to ſuch a wonderful exceſs 
of ſordidneſs and folly, muſt, ſays he, have been 
a judgment on him from the gods] improved 
the preſent opportunity, by giving moderate ſubſi- 
dies to the kings and ſtates of Aſia and Greece, 
gratifying at the ſame time with preſents the prin- 
cipal men in the different cities, he had effectually 
ruined the Roman intereſt with moſt of the Greek 
and Aſiatic nations. | | 

When tidings of theſe matters were received in 
Rome, they occaſioned the deepeſt conſternation. 
Upon the firſt complaints, commillioners had been 
immediately ſent into Greece“; and their report 
exceeded even the voice of fame. Ambaſſadors 
alſo had now arrived from thoſe ſtates which had 
ſuffered moſt from the oppreſſions and rapacity of 
the Roman commanders , to implore juſtice from 
the ſenate and Roman people. To the Romans 
the criſis was alarming: they were in danger of 
loſing Greece, if not Aſia: and ſome of the firſt 
nobility were among the accuſed criminals. Orders 


were immediately iſſued, requiring all the ſenators 


throughout Italy, unleſs employed on public ſervice, 


I Ace, is the expreſiive name that Poly bius gives to 
the amazing avarics of this wretched prince. Sce Legat. ixxvil. 


Lv. L. ii. e. 8. 11. 17. 
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to repair immediately to Rome, and forbidding any 
ſenator to go farther than one mile from the city. 
Lucretius“, the late praetor, had already been ſum- 
moned to appear. The nobles would gladly have 
ſaved him, but they found it impoſſible. Two 
tribunes of the people, M. Juventins Thalna and 
Cn Aufidius, were active in the proſecution ; and 
his trial being brought on, the thirty- five tribes, 
with one voice, pronounced him guilty. Several 
others, not leſs criminal, had probably ſhared 
the ſame fate, had not their trials been put off, 
under pretence, that they were neceſſary perſons 
in the army abroad, and could not therefore appear 


in their own defence. 


BOOK 
VII, 


Sect. 1. 


Ihe next buſineſs was, to guard againſt the Edict to check 


conſequences to be dreaded from the reſentment 


the abuſes 
committed by 


of an injured people. An edit was accordingly the Roman 
paſſed **, which enacted, ** That henceforth the commanders: 


bs 


allies of Rome ſhould not pay obedience to any 
requiſitions made by any magiſtrate whatſoever, 
** unleſs it appeared, that theſe requiſitions had 
* proceeded from the fenate themſelves” Orders 
were likewiſe tranſmitted to Hoſtilius“ and the 


6. 


| other commanders in Greece, to conduct them- 


When the charge againſt him was firſt laid before the 
ſenate, it was pretended, that he was «broad with the army 
and that th:zrcf re it was neceſſary to poltpone the inquiry. It 
afterwards appeared, that at this very time he was at his vita; 
employing in expenſive works, the vaſt ſums which he had 
bought home from the pillage of Haliatus, and the plunder 


ol the Chalcidians. See Liv. L. Xliii. c. 4. 


** Liv. L. Xliii. c. 17. bid. c. 2. 
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ſelves for the future with greater caution; and 
wherever reparation could be made, to make 
it as ſpeedily as poſſible. To the ſeveral ſtates alſo 
ambaſladors were deputed, to aſſure them of the 
paid to their intereſts, and to 
notify the new edi&t, which the ſenate, ever atten- 
tive to the LIBERTIES of GREECE, had been 
graciouſly pleaſed to iſſue. 

This, however, as appears from Polybius“, was 
only the o/ten/ible part of their commiſſion. Beneath 
all this ſemblance of affection, lurked the moſt 
treacherous deſigns. The ambaſladors had ſecret 
inſtructions to ſeize the opportunity , when theſe 
gracious aſſurances ſhould have lulled every ſul. 
picion, to deſtroy all thoſe, whom eminent abilities 
and zeal for the liberties of their country had ren- 
dered obnoxious to Rome. Ian thoſe ſtates, where 
their opponents were too many to be thus diſpatched, 
they were to endeavour at leaſt, to get into their 
hands a number of the moſt conſiderable perſons, 
by way of hoſtages; or to obtain permiſſion to 
introduce Roman garriſons into their cities, in 
order to lay thoſe ſtates under the neceſſity of ſub- 


mitting to whatever terms Rome might thereafter Þ 


think fit to preſcribe. 


The amballadors were to have entered on the 
execution of this part of their inſtructions in Achaia: 
and three Achaeans of the higheſt diſtinction, Þ 
Lycortas, Polybius, and Archon, wboſe virtue had 
withſtood every temptation , were the firſt victims 
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marked for deſtruction. But upon the openinzof Book 
the Achaean diet, it was found, that matters were VII. 
not yet ripe for their purpoſe Even the queſtion, Sect. 1. 
« whether Achaia ſhould take part with Rome the reception 
againſt Macedon ?“ was likely to produce great OL 9 
heats. And the ambaſſadors began to fear, that, Achacans; 
ſhould they venture on the attempt they had in 
view, it would only ſerve to diſcloſe what it was 
their interelt to conceal, and perbaps involve their 
whole party in ruin. 7 

With the Aetolians, from whom they were to the Aetolians; 
have exacted hoſtages, they had no better ſuc- 
ceſs. The diet was a ſcene of tumult and confſu- 
ſion; and to ſuch an exceſs of mutual violence 
did the Macedonian and Roman parties proceed, 
that thoſe in oppoſition to Rome, ſtoned, in the 
very diet, and in the preſence of the ambaſſadors, 
one of the contrary faction. From ſuch an afſem- 
bly it had been to little purpoſe to have demanded 
hoſtages; and the ambaſſadors took care to with- 
draw without mentioning them. 

From thence they proceeded to Acarnania, too the fcarna- 
inconſiderable a ſtate in appearance to be capable ans, 
of much firmneſs. And here, beſides, Rome was 
ſuppoſed to bave a ſtrong party; yet, the inſtant 
it was propoſed that they ſhould receive Roman 
garriſons into their cities; the greater part of the 
aſſembly expreſſed the higheſt indignation **; and 


** Livy (L. xliii. c. 17.) has given ſome account of 
this tranſaction , but in a very flight and curfory manner.“ 
Hewever, what he mentions of the oppolition male to dhe 
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B Oo © the ambaſſadors, who ſaw it would be in vain 
VII. to contend againſt ſo general an oppoſition , had 
Sect. 1. the prudence to deſiſt. 

Theſe proceedings need no comment They 
clearly develope the Roman character at this period, 
And ſhow what powerful aids Macedon might ſti]! 
have drawn from Greece, had not Perſeus been 

wanting to himſelf and to his cauſe. 
Ouintus 'The conduct of the war now devolved on Quin- 
Marcius Phi- tus Marcius Philippus, the zrufly friend by whom 
„ eng Perſeus had been circumvented; who , with 
appointed to Q, Servilius Caepio , had been elected to the con- 
— EY ſulſhip. His ſetting out had an appearance of 
war, vigor that promiſed great things; his neceſſary 
levies were completed with unuſual expedition 
and by the firſt opening of the ſpring he bad al- 
ready joined the army in Theſſaly. The commence- 
ment of his operations was equally ſpirited, 
Ambitious of ſucceeding where the preceding com- 
manders had failed, and ſenſible, that the artifice 
which he had practiſed before, could not avail 
him again, he ſtaked all his hopes on boldnef: 
and enterpriſe; declaring himſelf reſolved to force 
his way through ſome of thoſe formidable bar. 
riers which had hitherto defied the Roman arms, 
Upon inquiry, he was told there were three paſſes 


where he might poſſibly fucceed ; one by the way 


article of garriſons in the Acarnanian convention, i re- 
markable." ** Pars, his words are, recuſare, ze r 
N bello captis & boſtibus mos efſit , id pacatae ſociae ci 

; Le bat es ignominiae acciper Ct 


See Liv. L. xliv. c. 2. & ſeg. 
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of Pythium, another by the Cambunian mountains, 
where Hoſtilius had failed, and a third by the 
lake Aſcuris. For ſome part of the way, one 
common road led to all, which afterwards bran- 
ched into three, each leading to one of the above 
mentioned paſſes. Undetermined which to chuſe, 
he nevertheleſs began his march, purpoſing to 
form his plan according to the diſcoveries he ſhould 
make as he advanced. Being arrived at the place 
where the road divided, he detached, for what 
realons we are not told, a body of four thouſand 
men under two commanders, one of them his 
ſon, to attempt the paſs by the lake Aſcuris; halt- 
ing with the reſt of the army, until he had intelli- 
gence of the event. 

The road through which this detachment had 
to march; was rugged, ſteep, and worn into chan- 
nels by the mountain-floods; ſo that after two 
days inceſſant labor, they had ſcarcely proceeded 
fifteen miles. At length, on the evening of the 
ſecond day they gained the top of a hill, where 
they ventured to encamp; and the enſuing morn- 
ing, having moved on about ſeven miles farther, 
they reached the ſummit of another mountain , 


from whence they could deſcry one of the enemy's 


Nations about a mile from them, and at a farther 
diſtance, Dium, the camp of Perſeus, with all 
that part of the Macedonian coaſt that is waſhed 
by the gulph of Thellalonica. Advice was imme- 
diately diſpatched to the conſul, who, fortunately 
jor them, was already on his march; anxious to 
Know the fate of his mea, whom, inconſiderately 
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B o © K enough, he had ventured into the midſt of the 
vii. enemy's poſts, defiles, and hollows, to which 
Sect. 1. they were ſtrangers. No ſooner were the army 
pore py ſomewhat recovered from their fatiguing march, 
without luo- than Marcius prepared to drive the Macedonian 
ys party from the poſt, without which it was im- 
poſſible for him to advance. The Macedonians 
were not leſs ready to receive them. The party 
which Hippias commanded was twelve thouſand 
ſtrong, ; and having only a mountains ſummit to 
defend, where he knew every advantage of ground, 
avd where only a few combatants could engage, 
he was more than a match for the Romans; who 
were repulſed. On the fecond day they renewed 
the attack; and in like manner on the third; but 
{till without ſucceſs. 
periloue ſitu- The conſul ſaw his critical fituation. It was im- 
ation 9 182 poſſible for his army to ſubſiſt on the ſharp ridge 
Roman army; 
of a barren mountain He could not advance: and 
to retreat was highly dangerous, from the nature 
of the road , through which he muſt paſs, and 
from the enemy's commanding the mountain heights, 
from whence they might pour down deſtruction 
on him and his army. It is ſcarcely conceivable, 
that at this critical conjuncture, Perſeus fhould 
have ſhowa that imbecillity of conduct, of which 


folly of Per. he appears to have been guilty. Had he done what 


leus in not e 2 . . 
Advancine Was in his power, had he ſupported Hippias, Or 
acaink theme endeavoured to cut off Marcius's retreat, the Ro- 
mans themſelves conſeſſed their ruin had been 
inevitable, Inſtead of this, though during the three 


days that the engagement laſted, he was ſo nea: 
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the ſcene of action as probably to hear the ſhouts 8 O O 

of the combatants, he employed himſelf in pirad. VII. 

ing along the ſhore at the head of his cavalry, Sect. x. 
without ſending the ſmalleſt reinforcement up the 

mountain, 

Marcius, however, reſolved not to return back, Martius ven- 

but at all hazards to deſcend the mountain, and gm de 

endeavour to penetrate into Macedon through the mountain; 


glen below, leaving Popilius with a party of the 


} 

army on the ſummit to cover his rear. This was jt 

an enterpriſe of infinite toil. The mountain was 1 
in many places exceedingly ſteep, and even where it 


| it ſeemed to be leſs abrupt, there was no ſure 
footing to be ſound in thoſe untrodden paths; ſo 


; that the troops, rather than truſt to their feet, for 

the moſt part rolled themſelves down To add to 
5 the difficulty, the elephants refuſed the precipices, 
> and became outragecus, throwing their riders, 
1 and ſcaring the horſes with their hideous cries. 
: During the general conſuſion which this occaſioned, 
d had only a ſmall part of the enemy appeared, the 
5. conſul himſelf acknowledged afterwards, there 
n had been an end of the Roman army. After try- 
* ing ſeveral expedients, it was contrived to let 
d down theſe unwieldy animals by wooden plat- 
h forms, one end of which was joined to the cliff, 
at and the other end ſupported by poſts faſtened in 
Ir the ſlope beneath; over the floor of the pla form 
o- was ſpread a covering of earth, that the clephant 
JT might not be ſhy of venturing on it. As ſoon 
ee as he had gotten on the platform, the poſts that 
AT upheld it being cut, he was made to ſlide off to 


R 4 
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B O oO k a ſecond, which began where the firſt ended; in 

vil. ke manner to a third; and ſo onward to the bot- 

Sect. 1. tom. In this tedious and laborious employment 

was the whole day conſumed. Jowards night 

they reached a level ſpot, which, though they 

were ignorant where they were, or with what 

dangers they were ſtill encompaſſed, was a cir- 

cumſtance which greatly relieved them, as they 

could now ſtand on firm ground. The morning- 

light afforded them no better information. | hey 

found themſelves in the hollow of a gloomy foreſt, 

thiough which it was impoſſible to deſcry what 

lay beyond. Here, however, they remained all 

that day, in order that Popilius, who had received 

directions to follow as ſoon as he ſafely could, 

might have time to join them. The two ſucceed- 

with great ing days they moved forward without meeting 

mane mts any obſtruction, excepting what aroſe from the 

1s way to the 

neighbow. deep and wood entangled glens through which 

Ps the they had to march; when at length their proſpect 
acedoman . - . 

opened into the champaign country between He- 


camp. 

0 racleum and Libethrum, a conſiderable way above 
the entrance into the ſtreights of Tempe, and a 
few miles from Dium, where Perſeus had his head- 
quarters. 

Terror of - Perſeus was bathing , when tidings were brought 


Perſaus. him that the Romans had paſſed the defiles, and 
were advancing Every part of his conduct now 
betrayed his abject character. In an agony of fear 
he flung out of the bath, exclaiming he was van- 
quiſhed witbout fighting; and, as if he gave up 
all ſor loſt, inſtantly ſent off orders to burn his 
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naval ſtores at Theſſalonica, and to throw his 
treaſures at Pella into the ſea ; recalled Hippias 
from his poſt at the Aſcuris, and in like manner 
all the other commanders from the ſeveral paſſes 
where they were ſtationed; and, having removed 
on board his fleet the ſtatues of Alexander's ſol- 
diers that were at Dium abandoned that city to 
the enemy, and fled to Pydna. Even now, had 
there been the ſmalleſt firmneſs on bis fide, Mar— 
cius had paid the full price of his temerity. He 
had got beyond the paſs of Aſcuris, and the 
ſtreights of Tempe; but what did this avail him? 
Unable to advance, without a poſſibility of retreat; 
having no means of ſubſiſtence from the country 
in which he was, and cut off from all foreign ſup- 
plies; he muſt, had Perſeus continued only to 
guard the ſeveral paſſes, have inevitably periſhed. 
He cou'd not have retreated by the way he had 
come ; as the Macedonians were maſters of that 
road, and with eaſe could have deſtroyed him 
from the heights, of which they were in poſſeſſion, 
And, ſhould he have attempted to penetrate far. 
ther into Macedon, the only opening into it from 
that quarter was by Dium, and that flanked on 
the one fide by Mount Olympus, and on the other, 
partly by a dangerous moraſs, and partly by the 
ſuburbs of the city, ſo that only a narrow ſtrait 
remained, where a ſmall force was ſufficient to 
diſpute the paſſage againſt the moſt formidable 
army. The ſole reſource, therefore, that he had 
left, was, to have returned into Theſſaly through 
the vale of Tempe. But that was hardly to be 
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effected. For the length of five miles the road 
through this vale was ſo exceedingly narrow , that 
it was not poſſible for two beaſts of burden to 
paſs abreaſt; and on each ſide fo frightful was the 
precipice, that the traveller with averted eye ſhrunk 
from the tremendous proſpect ; below alſo rolled 
the Peneus , the ſtunning noiſe of whoſe waters, 
tumbling over the rocky bottom, and broken 
into frequent falls, deepened wonderfully the hor- 
ror of the ſcene. In addition to all this, the Ma- 
cedonians had forts and intrenchments ſtrongly 
garriſoned at all the important poſts along the val- 
ley. So that had not Pericus weakly given up 
every advantage which he poſſ:ſſed, he had now 
the enemy at his mercy. But the unthinking teme- 
rity of the conſul, ſay the Roman writers, found 
its apology in the prſillanimity of the king. What- 
ever Marcius's folly was, luckily for him. it was 
conſpicuouſly outdone by the king's ſuperior 1m- 
becillity. 

The conſul, in amazement that the Macedonians 
had evacuated Dium, entered the city with great 


caution, apprehenſive, that under ſo ſtrange an 


appearance of timidity, ſome hoſtile ambuſcade 
muſt be concealed. His wonder increaſed when he 
ſaw the ſtrength of the place, and what a ſtand 
might have been made there, had it been properly 
defended. From Dium he puſhed on northward 
with the ſame ſucceſs; the Macedonians every 


65 . * . * 0 
** Quae temeritas conſulis videri potuiſſet, quod eo 
& proceſſiſſet, unde invito hoſte regredi neq.iret, cam non 
= * SL . * . 
+ 1inconſultzm audaciam (rex) fecit. — Liv: L. xliv. c. 6. 
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where ſubmitting as he approached. But though B O o x 
he had no enemy to oppoſe him, he ſoon found, VII. 
that he had advanced farther than prudence could Sect. 1. 
juſtify. The country was poor; and as he pro- finds himſelf 
ceeded farther north, it became every day more in diſtrels: 
difficult ro procure proviſions. His fleet alſo, which 
he had ordered to follow, and on which he depen- 
ded for the ſupport of his army, diſappointed his 
expectations; it had arrived off the coaſt , but the 
ſtore-ſhips, by ſome miſtake, had remained at 
Magneſia. At laſt, when at the height of diſtreſs, 
he received advice from Lucretius, that the Ma- 
cedonians had abandoned all their poſts in the 
ftreights of Tempe, and had left plenty of pro» 
viſions behind them; and that ſufficient ſupplies 
ſhould, with all poſſible expedition, be haſtened 
forward to his relief. But whether Marcius began 
to fear, that the neceſſities of his army might 
provoke them to mutiny; or that the Macedo- 
nians, recovering from their panic and dejection, JS 
might intercept the ſupplies, and perhaps cut off abandons all 
his retreat; he immediately marched to Phila, near“ det. 
the entrance of the vale, where he had reafon to 
ſuppoſe the proviſions were by this time arrived; 
thus abandoning all his conqueſts with the ſame 
rapidity with which he had acquired them. What- 
ever induced this extraordinary ſtep, it fixed a 
conſiderable blemiſh on his military character“. 

Perſeus now ſaw, with ſhame and regret , what Perſeus ſtung 
his terror had not permitted him to ſee before, wih shame m 
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BOOK © that to his own ſpiritleſs conduct the Romans 
VII. owed their preſervation; and having returned to 
Set 1. Dium, and repaired what the Romans had dif. 
donde mantled, he eacamped on the Enipeus, five miles 
to the ſouth of that city, with a deſign to cover 
this part of Macedon from farther inſult. What 
mortified him moſt, were the orders he had given 
concerniag his treaſures at Pella, and bis naval 
ſtores at Thi Malonica ; they were a confeſſion of 
fears . which at preſent be was unwilling to avow, 
and he refolved, at any rate, to wipe off the 

reproach. | | 
he Hl he perſons he had employed in this ſervice , 
On Were Andronicus and Nicias; the one had been 
to wipe off che ſent to Pella, the other to Theſſalonica. Nicias, 
reproach. punctual to the directions which he received, had 
cauſed the treaſures to be ſunk in the ſea. Andro- 
nicus, ſuſpecting that his maſter would ſoon re- 
pent, had delayed the deſtruction of the ſtores 
until farther orders. To have, or not to have 
obeyed, Perſeus conſidered as equally criminal, 
and put both his agents to death. Lo recover the 
treaſure, he procured divers, who brought up 
the greater part of it. They met with the reward 
of Nicias and Andronicus ; the tyrant vainly ima- 
gining, that all remembrance of his puſillanimous 
conduc would be obliterated, by deſtroying thoſe 
who had it more immediately in their power to 

| diſcover it“. 

The conful The remainder of the operations of the year 


r. I. rr. c. 10. 
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did little towards reſtoring honor to the Roman B o 0 1 
arms. The ooly town the conſul was able to take, VII. 
was Heracleum, a place of no great conſequence, Sect. I. 
and which the Macedonians, though their camp i des 
on the Enipeus was within ſight of it, made no ave; 
motion to relieve. He next attempted certain cities 

on the Thermaic gulph, Theſſalonica, Torone, 
Caſſandrea , with Meliboea and Demetrius on the 

confines of Theſſaly; but all without effect; the 

whole of his achievements, amounting to ſome 
tumultuary depredations, in one of which he was 

even repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 

His conduct in relation to Appius Cento the meaty pre. 
praetor, was not leſs diſreputable. Appius com- eee 
manded in Illyricum, and, finding the ſuperiority Appius. 
of the enemy, had applied to the Achaeans for 
ſuccours. Ihe Achaeans had before ſent Poly bius 
to the conſul, with an offer of marching a body 
of troops to his aid“, which, probably deſpair- 
ing of making any impreſſion on the Macedonian 
frontier, he had refuſed; and ſuch was his illiberal 
ſpirit, he would not permit Appius to be reinforced 
from that quarter, notwithſtanding his application 
and preſent neceſſity, that he might not be in a 
better condition than himſelf. The caſe was delicate 
It was of importance to the Achaeans, to be con- 
ſidered as the faithful allies of the Romans. And 
the ſituation of the Roman commander required 
inſtant relief. Polybius, artfully enough, contrived 
to elude the praetor's application, and withal to 
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B Oo Oo n affect the higheſt reſpect for Rome. He repreſented 


VII. 
Sec. 1. 


to the Achaean ſtates, that by the ſenate's late 
edict, they were not to pay regard to any requi- 
ſition made by a Roman commander, unleſs that 
requiſition appeared to have the ſanction of the 
ſenate. Appius had no ſuch ſanction to produce; 
and therefore his demand could not be complied 
with. 

The conſequences of the conſul's mean jealouſy; 
proved nearly fatal to Appius; for hiſtory *? in- 
forms us, that with the utmoſt difficulty he eſcaped 
being cut off by the enemy. 


© Liv. L. xliv. c. 20. 
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Lucius Aemilius Paulus elected conſul, and appointed 
to conduct the Macedonian war — reſtores and 


improves the diſcipline of the Roman army, which uy 
had ſuffered from the miſmanagement of the pre- 14 
| ceding commanders — advances againſt Perſeus — i 
forces him from his intrenchments on the Peneus — i ; 
engages , and defeats him at Pydna. — Perſeus flies 14 i 
to Pella — to Amphipolis — to Samothrace — i! f 
ſurrenders himſelf to the Roman admiral. — is | ; 
4 


CORY 0 
J = 


brought to Rome — produced before the triumphal 
car of the viftorious Roman, and dies in wretched. 
neſs. — Humiliation of Macedon under the Romans 
— their inhuman treatment of the people of Epire — 
the people of Actolia — and moſt of the other Gre. 
cian ſlates. — Cruel deſigns entertained by them 
againſt Achaia, not carried into execution — for 
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what reaſons, p | 
Tuskk years and upwards had the Roman goo x 1 | 
arms been employed againſt Macedon, to little VII. 1 | 
advantage. At Rome, the fault ot this dilatory Sect. 2. . 
and unſucceſsful war was altogether imputed to þ | 
the incapacity or the corruption of the ſeveral Wi, 
| 


commanders, to whom the conduct of it had 
hitherto been intruſted; and it was now the 
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Lucius Aemi. 
Hus Paulus; 


his charader: 
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general voice of the people, that, regardleſs of 
the intrigues of ambition, ſome perſon ſhould be 
called forth to this ſervice, whoſe known abilities 
and integrity merited the public confidence *. In 
Lucius Aemilius Paulus they ſeemed to have found 
the man whom they were ſceking; ſon to the 


conſul Aemilius Paulus, who bad refuſed to ſur- 


vive the carnage of his countrymen on the fatal 
day of Cannae: He had been conſul fifteen years 
before, and in the diſcharge of that office, as 
well as the other offices through which he had 
paſſed , was confpicuous both for military [kill and 
unblemiſhed honor. But having ſtood a ſecond 
time for the conſulfhip without ſucceſs, he had 
retired from public life, untainted by the conta- 
gion of diſſipated manners, which began to be the 
diſgrace of the Roman nobility. His only reproach 
was, that he had divorced this wife Papiria, a 
lady unexceptionable in her conduct, and deſcended 
from one of the nobleſt families in Rome She had 


lived with him many years ia wedlock, and had 


brought him ſeveral children, two of them ſons, 
who promiſed to be the ornaments of their illuſtri— 
ous houſe. At the ſame time it muſt be confellsd, 
that this was not fo much the reproach of Acmi- 
lius as of the times; the Roman law and man- 
ners, by the free permiſſion of divorces, having 
now entirely levelled that important fence of do- 
meſtic happiueſs and national virtue, reverence for 
the marriage - bond . He made, however, ſome 
: Pluta-ch in Paul. Aem lin, 
How lightiy the Romans accounted the marri- ge- 
amends 
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amends to his young family, for the loſs which n O O R 
they ſuſtained in being deprived of their mother, 
by the extraordinary cate he beſtowed on their Sect. 2. 
education. Removed from the buſtle of the world, 
he gave up his whole attention to the cultivation 
of their minds, ſuperintending their ſtudies and 
exerciſes with the moſt watchful tenderneſs and 
attention. At this period Aemilius was in his ſix- 
tieth year, but ſtill in the full vigor of body and 
mind ; and from his natural firmneſs and ſeverity 
of manners, was well qualified to corre that 
licentiouſneſs of the Roman ſoldiery, to which the 
late relaxation of diſcipline had afforded much 
encouragement. 

Aemilius baving been prevailed on to appear is appointed 
among the candidates, was elected conſul by the *2 te con- 


: ; ſulship , and 
unanimous ſuffrages of all the tribes; and, 


if WE the conducting 
are to believe Plutarch, immediately upon his et the Place. 


election was appointed to the command in Mace- e 
don, without fuffering the lots to be caſts, as 
generally was the cuſtom in the diſpoſal of pro- 
vinces. 

The ſpirited and judicious manner in which he 
entered on the department aligned to him, ſhowed, 


compact, we may judge from an enecdote mentioned by 
Plutarch (in Paul. Aemilio ). A certain Roman had di- or. 
ced his wife, and being preſſed by the expſtoulations of 
his friends, who aſked, war he not fair? was She not 
thaſte ? was ſhe not fruitful? holding up his ſhoe to them, 
replied, is it not handſome 2 is itt not new? yet none 
knows where it pinches but he that wears it. 


? Livy (L. xliv. C. x7.) ſays otherwiſe. 
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that their choice had not been miſplaced. Report 
bad made very unfavorable repreſentations of the 
ftuation of the Roman affairs in Greece. But report 
Was not to be truſted. He therefore obtained of 
the ſenate, that commiſſioners * ſhould be ſent 
thicher, with orders to inquire minutely into the 
ſtate borh of the fleet and armies on ſervice in 
the Macedonian war; wha. progreſs the land-forces 
bad made; what magazines they had eſtabliſhed, 
and how they were ſupplied; what poſts and 
places of ſtrength they were maſters of; how near 
they were to the enemy ; what allies the Romans 
had. and how far theſe allies were to be 


_ depended on. 


The diftreſsful 
fa e of the 
R.man affairs 
in Greece; 


he report of the commiſſioners fully explained 
why ſo little had been done *. The late copſul 
Marcius, they ſaid, had, with the utmoſt riſque, 
palled certain dehles, which he might as well not 
have paſſed. The Romans, it is true, were in 


fight of the Macedonian camp; but beſides that 


the Macedonians had the command of all the 
couotry, Perſeus. who was poſted on the Enipeus, 
ſeemed unwilling to hazard an engagement, and 
to force him to it was not in the power of his 
enemies: thus were the Romans hemmed in on 
all ſides, without a paſſibility of attempting any 
thing, and with proviſions for only ſix days. 
The condition of the Roman fleet was equally 
bad; diſeaſe had carried off a great number ol 
the ſeamen; moſt of thoſe who had ſuryived, 


Liv. L. xiv. c. 18. 8e Liv. ibid. c. 20. 
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bad deſerted; and the ſe that remained on board, B O © n 
had neither ſubſiſtence nor even clothing. The VII. 
ſituation of Appius Cento in Illyricum, was ſtill Sect. 2. 
more wretched; a ſtrong and immediate reinforce- 

ment being neceſſary to prevent a Roman com- 

mander from owing his ſafety to flight ! 

Aemihus made it his firſt care, to recover eyery be endeavours 
part of the Roman army under his command from eBay 
this ſtate of debility. Anicius the praetor was 
ordered into Illy:icum with a large body of forces. 
Octavius, another of the praetors, was appointed 
to command the fleet. Aemilius himſelf haſtened 
the veceſſary levies with all poſſible expedition; 
and in eleven days from the time of his leaving 
Brunduſium, though on his way he ſtopped at 
Delphi to ſacrifice, he was in perſona at the head 
of the army in Macedon. 

But, whatever advantages Aemilius might ob- 
tain from theſe vigorous exerttons, he derived 
more from the timidity and ſordidneſs of Perſeus *. 

Duriag the winter, which had been uncommoniy Faults com. 
ſevere , whilſt the Romans, hemmed 1a on every ep th 
ſide, had ſcarcely the means of ſubſiſtence, and 

every road, excepting to the hardy and experienced 

native, was utterly impaſſable, the Macedonian 

king had not made the leaſt attempt to drive his 

enemies from that part of the country, and to 

regain the ſtreights of Tempe. A winter's cam- 

paizn, to his T hracian auxiliaries, a matter certainly 


of little difficulty or baidſh'p, had probably com- 
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B o o R pleted the ruin of this part of the Roman army, 

VII. and reſtored the king to the poſſeſſion of all thoſe 

Sect. 2. important paſſes which in the phrenzy of fear he 
bad abandoned. | 

What is ſtill more extraordinary, Perſeus had 

at length prevailed on a tribe of the Baſtarnae * 

from the banks of the Danube, to march to his 

aſſiſtance, by the promiſe of a large ſubſidy, ten 

pieces of gold to every horſeman, five to every 

foot - ſoldier, and a thouſand to every chieftain; 

and they were already, to the number of ten 

thouſand horſe and as many foot, within ſeventy 

vie fordid miles of the Macedonian camp. When the king 

(rep ment eve. AW that be muſt part with his money , his pre- 

258 dominant paſſion interfered; and in hopes of put- 

ting off the payment, or perhaps of eluding it, 

he ſent Antigonus with ſplendid preſents to the 

leaders, and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that they 

ſhould find plenty of proviſions and every kind 

of refreſhment prepared for them, on their march. 

But, barbarians as they were, they were not to 

be fo wificd with. Clondicus their leader, imme- 

diately demanded of Antigonus, Have you alfo 

e brought the promiſed ſubſidy? who returning an 

evalive anſwer, © Let your maſter then know, 

replied the barbarian, ** that the Baſtarnae ſhall 

„ not. advance one ſtep farther, until the ſtipu— 

“ Jated gold is paid down to them.“ The ſole ex- 

pedient that now occurred to Perſeus, was, at 

leaſt to ſave a portion of his darling treaſure, by 


Liv. L. xliv. C. 26. Plutarch in Paul. Aemilio. 
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taking into pay a part only of the auxiliaries ; pre- 
tending to his lords, that they might prove dan- 
gerous inmates, ſhould ſo large a body be per- 
mitted to enter Macedon. Antigonus was again 
diſpatched, to inform Clondicus, that his maſter 
had only occaſion for five thouſand horſemen. 
This prevaricating propoſal was anſwered with a 
cry of indignation from the whole army: How- 
ever, ſaid Clondicus, “ have you brought 
* the gold for theſe five thouſand, whom you 
„ demand?” when, perceiving by the confuſion 
of Antigonus, what the caſe was, he turned from 
him with indignant rage, inſtantly commanded 
his troops to move homeward, and in revenge, 
as well as for ſubſiſtence, marked his return with 
ravage and deſolation. It was extraordinary, that 
Antigonus was not made the victim of their fury. 
His eſcape, as Livy tells us, was more than he 
himſelf expected. Theſe barbarians, it ſeems, of 
whoſe manners we are apt to conceive very in- 
jurious ideas, reſpected the ſacred character with 
which Antigonus was inveſted, * notwithſtanding the 
perfidiouſnels they had experienced from his maſter. 


The learned reader will recollect, that the ſacking ef 
Rome by the Ce'tic tribes from Gaul, was occaſioned by 
the violation of the rights of nations, of which the Roman 
ambaſſadors had been guilty : theſe ambaſſadors had been 
ſent to the Gauliſh camp before Cluſium, to deprecate 
the deſtruction of that neighbouring city, but not ſucceed» 
ing in their ſuit, they departed from the character of 
miniſters of peace, and fought under the Cluſion banners; 
p:'ovoked at which, the Gauls inftant'y raited the ticye , 
and marched to Rome. 
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T be return of the Baſtarnae proved an irreparable 
misfuitune to Perſeus. 'I key were, Plutarch in- 
{orms us, the finelt body of men Macedon had 
ever ſeen. In ſtature, in activity, agility of body, 
and expertneſs at every kind of martial exerciſe, 
they wcre not to be excelled; while energy was 
given to all theſe advantages, by an uncommon 
boldneſs of ſpirit and contempt of danger. The 
occupations of pavigation, agriculture, and paſtoral 
life, being accounted diſrepurable among them, 
to figlit and to conquer was their only object. Hed 
the whole of this herce emigration therefore been 
permitted to advance, ard been employed in 
ſpreading devaſtation through Tbeſſaly, whilſt Per- 
ſcus, by maintaining his poſt on the Enipeus, kept 
the coolvlar army at bay. the Romans, Livy ac. 
knowledges, had with difficulty eſcaped. 

ive lame ſord:idveſs of temper prevailed through 
all the tranſactions of this weak and impolitic 
prince, He might at this time have gained the 
friendſhip and afſiſtance of Fumenes; but he loſt 
both by his avarice. That king, long the zealous 
friend of Rome, was ſaid to be diſguſted by certain 
inſults, which he had received from the haughty 
Marcius *; ard he began perhaps alſo to perceive 
what he himſelf might expect from this formidable 
power, which he was aiding to advance to uni- 
verſal dominion. He entered therefore into a ſecret 
negotiation with Macedon. . On the payment of 
a thouſand talents, he offered to withdraw his 


eg! (WR Liv. ibid. c. 25. 
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aſſiſtance from the Romans; and for fifteen hundred, B o © K 


to oblige them to conclude a peace; engaging at the 


ſame time to give ſufficient hoſtages for the per- 
formance of his ſtipulations. I he bargain to Perſeus 
was highly advantageous ; but with him, the 
difficulty was, to part with his money, He was 
willing enough to promiſe; but Eumenes, om 
experience of the man, was unwilling to place con- 
fidence on ſuch unſolid grounds. After much nego- 
tiativg, little to the honor of either party, Perſeus 
conſented to pay down the ſum required, provid: d 
it was depoſited in the temple at Samothrace, until 
Eumenes ſhouid fulfil his engagements. But this 
Hand being ſubje to Perſeus, Eumenes conſidered 
it as perfectly the ſame, whether the money were 
in the coffers of the Macedonian king or in the 
temple at Samothrace: and thus the negotiation 


proved abartive “. 


vi. 
Sea. 2. 


But the baſeneſs of the Macedonian monarch nis mean and 
appears moſt conſpicuous in his treatment of Gentius hefe 


the Illyrian . The diſtrict of Illyricum which he 
reigned over, was waſhed on its weſtern extremity 
by the Hadriatic, on the eaſtern it was divided from 
Macedon by a ridge of mountains, and it extended 
ſouthward to that part of Illyricum which the 
Romans claimed by right of conqueſt. The ſituation 
therefore of this prince rendered him to Rome, as 


Some time after, the Romans diſcovered the intended 


treaty, and never forgave Eumenes for the ſhaie he had 
in the tranſaction. 


** Liv. L. xliv. c. 27. Plutarch in Pazl. Azmilio, 
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80 0 k well as to Macedon, a convenient friend or a 


VII, 


Sc. 2. 


troubleſome enemy, Perſeus and the Romans had 
both fought his alliance; but his inclination led 
him to the Macedonian intereſt; which he offered 
to join, on payment of three hundred talents. 
Perſeus, however, bad hitherto protracted the ne. 
gotiation , in hopes of bringing him down to lower 
terms. But the preſent emergency would not admit 
of a longer delzy. Peace, he ſaw, was not now 
to be obtained; and two envoys had at this very 
time arrived at the court of Gentius, in order to 
put the finiſhing hand to an alliance, between 
Ulyricum and Rome. In this ſituation Perſeus had 


rec ourſe to a ſtratagem. He agreed to the terms of 


Gentius, and deſired that his ambaſſadors might 


attend to receive the ſubſidy, and to ſwear to the 


due performance of the treaty; when he ordered 
the three hundred talents to be delivered to them: 
and in order to give the greater ſolemnity to the 
act, the treaty was executed in preſence of his 
whole army. It was now proper, that meſſengers 
ſhould be ſent to the Illyrian king with an account 
of the tranſaction; and as the weight of treaſure 
would have prevented the neceſſary diſpatch, they 
took with them only ten talents, leaving the 
remainder ſealed up with the ſignets of the Ilyrian 
ambaſſadors, to be delivered to confidential per- 
ſons, who were to convey it without delay. Gen- 
tius entertained no ſuſpicion; the money he was 
told was on the way; and, as a proof of his at- 
tachment to Macedon, he immediately ſcized and 
impriſoned the Roman envoys. This was the very 
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thing that Perſeus had in view. He has now,” 3 o Oo K 


ſaid he, advanced too far to recede; and ſhould 


he even repent, it is impoſſible the Romans Sect. 2. 


* ſhould forgive him.” Exulting in the ſucceſs of 


his ſcheme, he commanded the money to be ſtop- Gentius uns 
ped. This deſpicable policy, however, produced t 9%, 


no advantage to Perſeus. It ſacrificed, on the 
contrary, an ally, by precipitating the ruin of 
Gentius. This wretched prince, by the perfidy of 
the Macedonian king, loſing both his crown and 
his liberty; Anicius, the Roman praetor, having 
ſoon after attacked him, reduced his whole king- 
dom, and carried him, with all his family, into 
captivity. 

This tranſaction ſtrongly marks the character of 


Perſeus. Gentius indeed appears, from hiſtory , to Charadter of 
this Ilyrias 


have been a prince of a very unamiable character *'; \.;,c, 


being a violent, mercileſs tyrant, rendered ſtill 
more brutal by intemperance, to which he was much 


addicted. He ſtands charged with having ſacrificed 


to caprice or jealouſy, ſome of his moſt valuable 


ſubjects, and with having even imbrued his hands 


in the blood of his brother, whoſe virtues he pro- 
bably conſidered as his own reproach. But how— 
ever unworthy of our pity the Illyrian may have 
been, the conduct of Perſeus was not the leſs im- 
politic and unprincipled. 

Had the king of Macedon adopted a more manly 
and more liberal ſyſtem; had he made a proper uſe 
of the wealth and other reſources of which he was 


ges Liv. L. xliv. c. 30. 
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B O o x ſtill maſter, the Romans had found his overthrow 
VII. a work of infinite difficulty. Had he been brave, 
Sect. 2. generous, and honeſt, not only mercenaries, but 
voluntary ſuccours had poured in to bim from every 
The Greek quarter, Moſt of the Gr-cian ſtates ſecretly wiſhed 
mortar him ſucceſs, well knowing, that in the fortune of 
affected to the Macedon was involved the fate of Greece. The 
"0 00g Aſiatics, in like manner, whatever connex10n5 
many of them appeared to have with Rome, could 
not, without the moſt painful appreheoſions, look 
forward to the probable conſequences of the ex. 
tinction of the Macedonian power. Even Pruſias 
of Bithynia **,, the moſt ſervile of the Roman vaſlals, 
had ventured to remonſtrate, by his ambaſſadors, 
againſt the continuance of the war. The Rbodians 
did more: they required both the Romans and the 
Macedonian king to lay down their arms, threaten- 
ing to declare war againſt whichever power (hould 
Perfeus ne- refuſe to adopt pacific meaſures. But ſuch was 
mow =D” the folly of this prince, that every reſource which 
favorable might have contributed to his ſafety, was either 
Uſpolitions. rejected or miſemployed; and he was at laſt de- 
ſerted by all, only becauſe he was the firſt to 

deſert himſelf. 
Activity of The preſence of Aemilius gave new vigor to the 
demos; Roman arms. He began by improving their dif- 
cipline **. The advanced poſts had been permitted 
his attention the uſe of ſhields, from which many inconvenien- 


* ar ces had ariſen, Truſting to this defeaſive armor, 


Liv. L. xliv. c. 14. e 
"* Liv. ibid. c. 33. Flut. in Paul. Aemilio. 
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7 they were often leſs watchful of the approach of B O OR 
| the foe; and even ventured to ſtand and ſkirmiſh, VII. 
: when their duty was to have retreated, and alarmed Set. 2. 
che poſts behind them. 'I hey had frequently been 
| found reclined on their ſhields aſleep; and the 
q gleaming of the braſs had been known to diſcover 
them to the enemy: the conſul], therefore, gave 


; directions, that when employed on this duty, they 
| FF ſhould leave their ſhields ** behind them. It had 
| been the cuſtom allo, to give out the daily orders 
„ aloud to the whole army; hence the pretence, 
chat they had not been heard diſtinctly, afforded 
„an excule, or at leaſt a palliation for every failure 
in duty; and what was ſtill more dangerous, no 
5 ſooner had the orders been delivered out, than 
| the enemy generally was apprized of them. The 


: conſul therefore, gave it in command, that thence- 
| foiih the military tribunes ſhould whiſper their 
orders to the firſt centurion, he to the officer under 
him, and fo on, until every perſon had received 
them At the ſame time, notwithſtanding the 


- WF feverity with which theſe regulations were infor- 

ö ced, the attention he paid to every thing which 
could contribute to the ſecurity or refreſhment of 

dhe troops, endeared him to them all. At his OY 
| arrival, they were in great want of water, which, 

| in this climate, aod at this ſeaſon of the year“, 

was exceedivgly diſtreſſing; and thoſe who had 


"* Flutaich ſays, their piker alſo were left behind, that 
they might gua d the more againſt ſleep, when they were 
ſerfible that trey hat nothing to defend themſelves. 

It was row midſummer, 


BOOK 
vil 


Sect. 2. 
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been ſent to look out for ſome, reported, that 
none but brackiſh water was to be found. The 
verdant and leafy ſummits of the mountains around, 
induced Aemilius, nevertheleſs, to pronounce , 
that ſprings could not be far diſtant; but poſſibly 
the water was abſorbed in the ſands, or diſcharged 
through ſome ſubterraneous ducts into the neigh. 
bouring ocean; deep pits were, therefore, ſuok at 
certain diſtances along the hore, he himſelf ſaperin. 
tending the workmen, The conſul's opinion was 
juſtified by the event. Freſh water guſhed out in great 
abundance, and the army was relieved. The dili- 


gence of the ſoldier was equal to the attention of 


finds it dif- 
ficvlt to force 
the Macedos 
nian lines; 


the general. Inſtead of ſullen murmuring, or the 
uproar of tumult, lately the diſgrace of the Roman 
arms, nothing was now to be heard throughout 
the camp, but the poliſhing or ſharpening of arms, 
and the chearſul buſtle of men buſied in preparing 
for action. 

Perſeus, meanwhile, was ſtill poſted ** on the 
oppoſite ſide of the Enipeus, and as the channel 
at this time was fordable in many places, he had 
added to the ſecurity of his camp, by ſortifving it 
towards the river with a ſtrong palifade, which, 


together with the height and Reepnels of the bank, 


rendered the approach difficult, and an attack ex. 
ceedingly hazardous. Aemilius, after fome attempts, 
finding, that here no impreſſion was to be made, 
changed his plan . Being informed of a bye-path 


* OLYMP. CLII. 4. BEFORE CuRIST 164 
9 Liv. L. xliv. c. 35. Plutarch in Paul. A- milio. 
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over Mount Olympus, by the caſtle of Pythium, 8 0 o * 
which led tothe rear ofthe Macedonian camp, where VII. 


„it was not defended by any intrenchment, he de- Sect. 2. 

\ | tached a body of eight thouſand men, under the 3 by 

command of Scipio Naſica; and Fabius Maximius the rear of 

| | his eldeſt ſon. This detachment had public orders + per 

to embark on board the fleet then on the coaſt, . 

and make a deſcent on ſome of the maritime parts 

5 of Macedon; but with ſecret inſtructions to return 

i as ſoon as night had ſet in, and aſcend the moun- 

0 tain, the ſummit of which, by cowputation, they 

a were to gain early in the morning of the third 

f day; Aemilius, mean time, employing the enemy's 

e attention in the plain, by repeated attacks on their 

n lines The Macedonians had neglected the paſs by 

t Olympus, ſo that the Romans advanced without 

2 oppoſition, till a Cretan deferter having at length 

8 given notice of their approach, a detachment of 
twelve thouſand men was fent to repulſe them. 

* But it was now too late; the enemy were already 

el in poſſeſſion of the ſummit; and, after a ſhort 

d though ſharp conflict, drove the Macedonians 

it down the mountains; who, in their flight to the 

, camp, ſpread the alarm, that the Romans were 

K, preſſing hard upon their rear. 

Xo Struck with terror , the king, as uſual, loſt ſight cove a 

8, at once of all the advantages of his ſituation; and as jy, Di: - 

2 if on the point of being immediately ſurrounded, Fun 

t 


broke up his camp, and fled to Pydna: he wiſhed to 
have retreated even farther. He talked of diſhanding 
his army ; of ſecuring all the cattle and grain in the 
leyeral ſtrong holds throughout Macedon ; of laying 


N 
q 
, 
| 


8 O On 


VII. 


Sect. 2. 
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the country waſte to deprive the Romans of ſub- 
ſiſtence; and of retreating into his interior provinces, 
where the numberleſs debles and intricate windings 
would enable him to battle for ever the purſuing 
enemy. The repreſentations of his officers checked 
theſe timid and unmanly purpoſes He had ſtill, they 
told him, a force far ſuperior in numbers to the 
Roman army ; and his men, fighting as they now 
would, in defence of their altars and their families, 
thoſe pledges which every generous mind holds moſt 
dear, and animated beſides by the preſence of their 
ſovereign ſharing every danger with them, would 
certainly exert a vigor that could hardly fail of pro- 
ving victorious. Aſhamed, though probably not 
convinced, he aſſumed a more reſolute conntenance, 
and commanded his army to form under the walls of 


Aemilins Pydna; where, ſoon after, Aemilius appeared in 
advances order of battle, having been previouſly joined by the 
againſt him3 

detachment from the mountains. 
wa Salts Naſica, fluſhed with his late ſaccels, urged the 
Eghting until conſul to begin the attack inſtant'y . But the Mace- 
= * donians were refreſhed, while hc Romans were 


and on what 


account. 


fatigued and almoſt parched with drought aſter their 
precipitate march through ſandy roads, expoſed 0 
the ſultry heat of the mid- day ſun. Tauss man, 

replied the conſul, “at your years 1 ſhould have 
thought as you do; at mine, you will act as | ſhall :" 
and having given directions to mark oat the ground 
for incamping ; and to incloſe it with a ditch ard 
rampart, he ordered the rear to move into it, as ſ50n 
as it was completed; the front-ranks {till prefeniing 


*9 See Liv. L. xliv. c. 36. Plutarch in Paul. Azmilio. 
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an unbroken face to the enemy, until the reſt of the B oor 
battalions having ſucceſhvely quitted the field, they VII. 
alſo fell back in like manner without confuſion , Sect. 2. 
though in the prelence of an embattled foe : a remark- 
able inſtance of the excellence of Roman diſcipline. 

The enluing nigh! , there happened an eclipſe of ecipte of tha 
the moon **. he Reman ſoldiers were apprized of moon; 
it, the tribune Sulpi iu Gallus having toretold it to 


army But in the Macedonian camp it occaſioned 
the greateſt diſmay Is phaenomenon they were different ef- 
ac ultomed to view with terror; and they now tue Renn 
conſidered the darkening of the lunar orb as a ſure and Mace do- 
preſage of the extinction of the glory of Macedon, * felder. 
Next morving the two armies were drawn out in Rattle of 
order of battle , but however ſpiriteſ and determined n; 
in appearance, probably rather for the purpoſe of 
obſerving each other's motions than with any ſerious 
intentions to engage; the conſul as well as the king 
betraying, in their whole conduct much irreſolution 
and anxiety. Early in the day Perſeus withdrew from 
the field into Pydna, to offer,” he told his ſoldiers. 
his ſupplications to Hercules; a god, ſays Plutarch, 
who never hears the coward's prayer. Aemilius, more 
artfully protracted the time facrificing beaſt after 
beaſt, under pretence that the omens were not yet pro- 
pitious, until, upon the laying of the twenty-firſt 
victim, the aruſpices had orders to announce to the 
army, © that the gods had promiſed them the victory, 
on condition they ſtood on the defenſiye.” The 
Lv. L. xliv. c. 37. Put ubi ſup. 
* Liv. ibid. c. 37. 40. 
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Roman writers ſcruple not to acknowledge, that 
this language of piety was all an artifice deviſed by 
the conſul himſelf During the former part of the 
day, the Romans had the ſun in their faces; Aemilius 
wiſhed to defer engaging, until his declination to the 
welt had relieved his army from this inconvenience. 
The Macedonian phalanx, beſides, was poſted 
on advantageous ground, and preſented to view 
ſuch an impenetrable front of interwoven ſhields 
and pikes, as ſeemed to bid defiance to the moſt 
vigorous aſſault. Aemilius himſelf was wont to con- 
fels, that ſo ſtrong was the impreſſion which the 
ſight of this formidable phalanx had made on his 
mind, that a certain terror always attended the re- 
collection of that day. He was therefore deſirous, that 
the Macedonians ſhould begin the attack, in hopes 
they might break their ranks as they advanced. 
Theſe were the reaſons which the conſul alledged 
for his conduct. Livy , however, is of opinion, 
that his real purpoſe was to amuſe and reſtrain the 
Roman ſoldiery , who were impatient of delay; and, 
at leaſt for that day, not to have ventured a battle. 


At length, an valooked-for incident“ put an end 


to all farther heſitation. Towards three in the after- 
noon, ſome Thracian ſoldiers endeavouring to in- 


tercept a Roman convoy, or, according to others, to 


ſeize a horſe that had eſcaped from the Roman to 
the Macedonian lines, a ſkirmiſh enſued , and large 
reinforcements being detached from both armies, 
the engagement ſoon became general. 


Plutarch in Paul. Aemilio. 


An 


Liv. L. xliy. c. 40. 
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An exact detail of this battle is not at preſent to zo © n 
be obtained, as moſt part of the narrative, which VII. 
Polybius and Livy had given of it, is long ſince Sect. 2. 
loſt; the principal circumſtances, however, may 
be gathered from the few facts which Plutarch and 
the later hiſtorians have preſerved. 

It began in a manner that threatened utter diſ- The Roman» 
comficure to the Romans. Having attempted to eos mes 
make an impreſſion on the front of the Macedonian 
phalanx, the length of whoſe pikes rendered it im- 
poſſible for the Roman ſoldiers to reach the enemy 
with their ſwords, their firſt line was broken, and 
cut in pieces; and the ſecond, diſcouraged by the 
fate of their companions, declined the charge, and 
retreated. Could this body of Macedonian infantry 
now have puſhed on, without loſing that compact form 
and ſolidity which conſtituted its ſtrength, the fate of 
the Roman army had been at once decided The con- 
ſul's preſence of mind ſaved them from deſtruction. 
He immediately ordered his men to divide into ſmall 
platoons ; and, inſtead of ruſhing againſt this danger- 
ous rampart with unavailing intrepidity, to mark the 
ſeveral breaks and interſtices into which the long - ex- 
tended front muſt neceſſarily open as it advanced, 
from the irregularity of the ground, and the different 
exertions of the combatants, to penetrate between the 
pikes into thoſe vacant ſpaces, and charge the enemy 
ſword-in-hand. This manoeuvre had all the ſucceſs but obtain 2 
that could have been expected. The inſtant a void plete vic- 
ſpace appeared, the Romans, piercing through it into 
the very heart of the phalanx, dealt deſtruction on 
every ſide. The pike, mean while, remained a cumber- 

Vor, II. | 1 
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ous embarraſſment in the hands of the Macedonian 
ſoldier; and the ranks, from their being wedged to- 
gether, were ſlaughtered without the power of reſiſt. 
ance. The Roman armor, beſides, had conſiderable ad- 
vantage over the Macedonian in cloſe combat. The 
{ſword of the Macedonians was ſhort, and their buck- 
lers ſmall and ſlight; the Romans, on the contrary, had 
ſhields that covered them from head to foot, and ſwords 
ponderous, well-tempered, and of powerful execution. 

At the ſame time that diſcomfiture was thus 
ſpreading along the whole front of the phalanx, both 
the flanks and the rear were likewiſe ſucceſsfully 


attacked. So that this formidable maſs of warriors, 


which had lately ſo fierce an aſpect, now exhibited 
one continued fcene of diſorder and carnage. 

The victory was no longer doubtful , and the rage 
of battle was beginning to ſubſide, when an unex- 
pected event unhappily added to the ſlaughter of this 
bloody day. Ihe younger Cato, fon to the cenſor , 
and afterwards married to one of the conſul's 
daughters, had loſt his word!. After diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf in the attack on the phalanx by many acts 
of valor, it had ſprung from his hand in the heat 
of action, and he had hitherto ſearched for it in vain. 
For a ſoldier to have returned without his ſword , 
though be had even returned victorious, had been 


highly reproachfu!**. He hurried from rank to rank, 


bewailing the diſaſter and imploring the aſſiſtance of 


its eFect* fatal every companion and friend. A conſiderable number 
to the enemy. ſg5n joined him, and under his command, again 


** Plutarch. in Paul. A mi io & in Catone. 
% Excerpt. Polyb. L. vi. c. 25. 
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tuſhed impetuouſly on the foe, relentleſs laughter n © © « 


marking their Way as they advanced; until at length 


they diſcovered the fatal ſword under a heap of Sect. 2. 


arms and deat bodies. Elevated with this ſucceſs, 
they charged tne few that remained unbroken, with 
re doubled ardor, Three thouſand Viacedonians, 
all choſen men. had hitherto kept their ranks; they 
were now cut off to a man. The reſt of the army fled; 
but few eſcaped ; neither flight nor daikneſs ſaving 
them from the Roman ſword ; the purſuit being 
eagerly continued during the night, for upwards 
of fiſteen miles. Ihe tides of the neighbouring hills 
were covered with the dead and dying; and the river 
Leucus, which the Romans paſſed the following 
morning, was even then tinged deep with blood“. 


If we are to believe Plutarch“, this important Remarkable 
circumſt.ntes 


tht attended 
he tells us, at the niath hour **, and before the tis baitte 3 


action was determined in leſs than one hour. lt began, 


tenth hour the Romans were in full poſſeſſion of 
victory. The returns which he gives us of the dead, 
is not leſs amazing I wenty five thouſand of the 
Macedonians fell; and of the Romans one hundred 


at moſt; according to Scipio Naſica, only eighty . 


IT From this memorable dav, the Macedonian phalanx 
ſcems to have been held in ow eltimation, It grine1 inte 
credit at Cynoſcephaſas; but the battle of Pydna completely 
ruin: d its reputation. 


* In Paul. Aemilio. 
The ſame with our three in the afternoon. 


The circumſtances of this batrl2, as related b Plutarch, 
will ſuggeſt to the reader of reflection, many reatons for 
doubting the truth of this account, | 

1 


VII. 
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B © © lt is alſo remarkable, that the auxiliary troops of the | to 
VII. Macedonian king, and particularly the Thracan 1 Fi 
Sect. 2. horſe, who at the battle on the Pencus had done ac 
3 important ſervice, and might have retrieved, perhaps, bir 
3 the fortune of the day, appear to have taken no ſhare | o 
8 in the engagement . Are we to ſuppoſe, that they pre 
had received the conſul's gold ? or that they difdained 1 cot 
to fight for a prince who had not the ſpirit to fight for | hin 
himſelf? We certainly have it on Livy's authority, (ex 
that the Biſaltae , a T hracian tribe to whom Perſeus the 
made application in his flight, denied him aſſiſtance; the 
and that the Thracians he had in pay, as ſoon as 1 
| they had reached the banks of the Strymon , aban- Gar 
doned his ſervice, and retired home ward. : Ga 
Perſeus flies to Immediately on the defeat of his army, Perſeus, in reſt 
Pellas terror, fled from Pydna, eſcorted by a conſiderable golc 
body of cavalry; but numbers of the Macedonian be. 
infantry , who were making their eſcape from the T 
field, coming up, and inſulting the horſemen, to Amy 
whoſe cowardice and treachery they imputed the ente 
diſcomfiture, Perſeus began to fear, that an affray bei 
would follow , in which he might poſſibly be in- 8 fon, 
volved. Apprehenſive of the conſequences, he 1 2 gu 
ſtruck off from the road into the thickeſt part of a ſigns 
wood, through which, with great difficulty, and RN 
with only a few attendants , he at length, about indig 
midnight, made his way to Pella. 8 « he 
nis diſtraction The anguiſh of diſappointed ambition, remorſe, mann 
and terocity : and terror 7 racked the tyrant's mind , and added to 
his natural ferocity. Euetus and Eudaeus, two 12 7 
principal officers of his exchequer, having ventured ”, 
'* Liv. L. xliv. c. 42. *" Ibid. c. 45. * 
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to blame ſome part of his conduct, he ſtabbed them x O O R 


entered Pella. He would have addreſſed the people, 
ay before whom he preſented himſelf with his eldeſt 


l with his own hand **. Shecked and alarmed at this VII. 10 | 

© | actof barbarity, his other lords refuſed to approach Sect. 2. | 
's him; ſo that, not knowing where to hide himſelf, obuged to 1 | 
e | or whom to truſt, he ſet off again from Pella before leave Pella 3, 1 
y break of day, taking with him what treaſure he II 
d could carry. The whole force he had now to attend | 
Tr | him , confiſted of three captains of auxiliaries ,zangoned by . 
Y> levery Macedonian having deſerted him) Evander the Mace- WW: 
Is the Cretan, Neon the Boeotian , and Archidamus | 
5 | the Aetolian, together with five hundred Cretan 1 Mk 
AS mercenaries, who had been allured by the hopes of 14 
* ſharing the treaſure of which they ſaw him in poſſeſ- +18 
: ſon, He ſuſpected their motive; and, to ſave the 418 
in reſt, ſuffered them to carry off a number of veſſels of HF 
le gold and ſilver, which he had deſignedly cauſed to g 

_ be ſcattered in their way. 1 
he The third day after the battle, he entered gees te am: Als 
ag Amphipolis “, to as little purpoſe as he had Phipets, "hh 
ne | 


In- ſon, in hopes of exciting their compaſſion, when 4 
he a guſh of tears ſtopping his utterance, he made 4 
f a ſigns to Evander to ſpeak for him; but they andis driven. A 
ind unanimouſly refuſed to hear him, exclaiming with en e 1 | 
out indignation, © Away, away, leſt we alſo ſhould 4 

be inyolved in ruin.“ Driven in this digraceful neus to 170 
le, manner from Amphipolis, he haſtened to the fea. ape 195+ i 1 
150 mothracez . | 
wo BÞ ** plot. in Paul. Aemilio, if 
red | * Lib, vbi ſup. c. 43. Plut in Paul. Aemilio. 
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ſide, in order to paſs over into Samothrace , where 
the reputed holineſs of the place promiſ-d him, he 
imagined. a ſecure al\jum. But anxious to ſave 
his tre-ſu:e, not lIefs than to ſave his lite, he could 


not thiik of leaving with the Cretans what his fears. 


had induced him to dilprrie among them. Among 
the veſſels Which they had carried off, he told 
them, were certain vales which had belonged to 
Alexander the Great. for which, if teſtored, they 
ſhould receive he moſt ample recompence. The 
Cretans of thoſe days are ſaid to have ſurpaſled 
all the nations of the earth in fraud and artifice: 
they were, nevertheleſs, overmatched on this 
occalion. Depending on tis royal word, they 
reſtored to Perſeus moſt of the vaſes he required, 
t the amount of thirty talents; but he forfeited 
his promiſe : they received nothing in return. 

By this time, a total revolution had taken place 
throughout Macedon , one of the moſt rapid 
recorded io the page of hiſtory. In fifteen days 
after Aemilivs had begun to put his army in motion, 
all that formidable armament under Perſeus was 
broken and diſp:rſ:q; ond in two days after the 
d: tort at Pydna, the whole country had ſubmitted 
to the coniui. his extraordinary change, effected 
ſo ſoon and with fo much tagihity, Plutarch“ ſeeks 
to aſcribe to ſome miraculous interpolition of the 
gods, exerted in favor of Rome; “ that a people, 
© hitherto eminent for the love they bore to jtheir 
* kings, ſhould now, as i the chief bulwark of 
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, «© their conſtitution were overthrown, and all were 83 0 O 
8 fallen with it, have at once given up all thoughts VII. 

. « of reſiſtance, and have renounced their native Sect. 24 
4 c and kindred princes!” But the cauſe is eaſily 

"'S d ſcovered in the conduct of Perſeus himſelf. T he 

> | puſillanimity, the cruelties, and ſordidneſs of this 

4 KF unhappy prince, had loſt him that affection which 

0 he certainly poſſeſſed in the beginning of his reign, 

y and from which a wiſe and virtuous king had 

derived ſtrength and fecurity. But even a foreign 


e 
d yoke ſeemed now, to the Macedonian nation, 


more tolerable than the domination of a native 


is 1 Prant, equally mercileſs and oppreſſive “. 
y | As ſoon as it was known that Perſeus had fled The Roman 
d, to Samothrace, the praetor Octavins ſailed thither 5 
ed in purſuit of hi gy Perſeus had token ſhelter in mothrate: 
the temple of Caſtor and Pollux. The difficulty 
ce was, how to draw him from thence without violat- 
4 ing the privileges of a ſanctuary, held in the higheſt 
ys reverence by the pagan world. Evander had accom- 
on, panied him; and the Romans availed themſelves 
AG of this circumſtance. The prieſts to whom the 
the ſuperintendency of the iſland belonged, were aſked. 
ted whether it was not a defilement of the ſacred 
ted 1 We are ſometimes apt to queſtion the character which 
eks the Roman writers have drawn of this prince, and to 
the ſuſpect, that the colo ing has been «v.rcharg:d : but that 
ple, he ſhould have been thus abandoned by his own ſubjects, 
heir io ms a preſumptive evidence againſt him, to which it is 
IF dificalt to give an anſwer, Forſaken by a people, lately 


zeslous in his ſervice, it is hard'y poſſible, but his admi- 
miſtrotio® muſt have been beyond meaſure oppreſſive, 
See Liv. L. xiv.c. 5 & ſeq. 
1 4 
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ground, that a polluted perſon ſhould there find a 
retreat ? and why this holy aſylum was permitted 
to Evander, the aſſaſſin of kivg Eumenes, and the 
impious profaner of the Delphic temple ? Perſeus, 
who ſoon had notice that Evander was not to be 
protected, felt, with excruciating agony , the con- 
ſequences of his being delivered up. The king 
had not one guilty ſecret , to which this worthleſs 
aſſociate was not privy ; and in the hands of the 
Romans, the hopes of life might tempt him to 
reveal all. Apprehenſive of the event, he endea-. 
voured to perſuade Evander to prevent, by a 
voluntary death, the tortures that certainly awaited 
him, ſhould the Romans once have him 1n their 
power. The Cretan ſeemed convinced, and agreed 
to poiſon himſelf; but the king perceiving that 
he procraſtinated, and beginning to fear that he 
meditated an eſcape, procured him to be murdered; 
and corrupted T heondas, chief of the Samothracian 
prieſts, to report that he died by his own hands, 
This perfidious treatment of the unhappy inſtru. 
ment he himſelf had employed, and whoſe chief 
guilt it was, that he had too faithfully obeyed the 
orders of ſuch a maſter, deprived Perſeus of his 
few attendants that remained, almoſt all of them 
going over to the Romans. The Macedonian 
monarch had before this, ſolicited Aemilius ** to 
accept his ſubmiſſion; but though this requeſt was 
conceived in the moſt abject terms, the conſul 
reſuſed to liſten to any propoſal that was not 


Liv. L. xlv. c. 4; 
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accompanied with a reſignation of the regal title. 3 o 0 K 


The only reſource that now remained to this 
wretched prince, was to attempt an eſcape to the 
Thracian coaſt, and to implore the protection of 
Cotys his late ally. Oroandes, the captain of a 
Cretan veſſel , who lay off Samothrace, had engaged 
to take him on board the enſuing night, when 
under favor of the darkneſs he might elude the 
vigilance of his enemies. He had accordingly 
cauſed 'his treaſure to be ſhipped; but when he 
reached the ſhore, to his inexpreſſible mortification, 
Oroandes was already failed with all his wealth. 
Thus bereaved of his treaſure, and expoſed to his 
enemies, he wandered diſconſolate for ſome hours 
along the beach, and was forced, at the approach 
of morning, to ſhrink back to his ſanctuary, which 
with difficulty he reached before the Romans could 
prepare to intercept him. In addition to his mis- 
fortunes, Jon of Theſſalonica, his chief favorite, 
to whoſe care he had intruſted the younger part of 


his family, now deſerted alſo to the Roman admiral, finds it im- 
to whom he delivered up all the royal children eg 
committed to his charge. Abandoned thus by all currengers ts 


but his eldeſt ſon Philip, without a probability of e Romans 


eſcape, without means even of ſubſiſtence, he was 
under the neceſſity of ſurrendering at laſt to Octa- 
vius, who immediately ſet fail with his priſoner 
to Amphipolis, and from thence tranſported him 
to the canſul's camp. 


Aemilius received the king“ in a manner which, The behaviem 
9 czainus 


*? Plutarch, in Paul. Aemilio. 
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whatever Perſeus deſerved, did the victor little 
honor. The Macedonian, remarkably mean under 
every reverſe of fortune, approached with the moſt 
abject ſervility, bowing his face to the earth, aud 
endeavouring, with his ſuppliant arms, to graſp 
the knees of Aemilius. © Why, wretched man,“ 
ſaid the proud Roman, © doſt thou acquit fortune 
c of what might ſeem her crime, by a behaviour 
cc which makes it appear that thou delerveit her 
% 1nd:znation? Why doſt thou diſgrace my laurels, 
ce and detrat from my glory, by ſhowing thyi-lf 
cc an abject adverſary, and unworthy of having 
© a Roman to contend with? Courage in the 
oc unfortunate is revered even by an enemy, and 
cr cowardice, though attended with ſuccels, is, 
c by the Romans, treated with contempt. * 
This ſtern and humiliating addreſs, which a 
more generous conqueror wovid have fpared , he 
ſcemed afterwards to temper, bv raifting tim from 
the ground, and bidding him nevertheleſs , to hope 
every thing from the clemency of the Roman 
people. Of this boaſted clemency , Perſeus ſoon 
had the molt bitter experience. A ſpectacle to his 
encinles in the ſtreets of Rome, he was forced to 
adorn the victor's pomp, expoſed, with all his 
family, before the conſul's triumphal car. With 
much earneltneſs he begged of Aemilius to ſave 
him from this ignominy: it is in his own power 
** to ſave himſelf,” replied the obdurate Roman. 
The triumph ended, he was caſt into a dank and 
dreary piifon, the common receptable of the 
meaneſt malefactors, and fed on the fame allowance 
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with theſe outcaſts of ſociety; until Aemilius, 
probably aſhamed ** of ſuch exceſs of cruelty, 
procured his removal to a cleaner apartment, and 
took care he ſhould be ſupplied with better food; 
but, unable to brook his almoſt unparalleled reverſe Death of 
of fortune, and the contempt with which he was FE 
treated, this wretched prince ſoon after ſtarved 
himſelf to death. If we are to believe others, he 
ended his days in a manner yet more- dreadful, 
The ſoldiers who guarded him, from ſome pro. 
vocation which he had given, mark d him as the 
object of their vengeance; and, finding no other 
means more effectual, contrived to hinder him from 
fleeping. They watched bim by turns. and uſed 
ſuch diligence to effect their purpoſe, that, worn ee 
out at laſt with want of reſt, he expired. His ; 
eldefl fon Philip © and one of his younger ſons, 
are ſuppoſed to have died before him. Another 
fon, Alexander, became fo great a proficient in 
the Roman Javgnzge, as to be able to diſcharge 
the office of a writivg-cletk; in which capacity 
he is ſail to have been employed by the chief 
mag:trates of Rome. 

Such the uncertainty of buman greatneſs! and 
ſuch the cloſe of the royal houſe of Macedoa, once 
one of the moſt illuſtrious the world had ever ſeen, 


and whoſe empire ſeemed, by its ſtrength and 


* Plutarch tells ve, that thoſe Macedonian robles who 
were obliged to remove to Reme, fund afterwards an 
active protect-:r in A<m lius, 

" Livy (L. xbi. c. 52.) ſays he was his brother, and 
his ſon only by adoption. 
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vigor, to promiſe ſtability for a length of ages ! 


of Alexander the Great, to the final ſubverſion of 
the Macedonian monarchy, one hundred and ſixty 
years only had elapſed. | 

The ſpirit of Rome appeared ſtill more glaringly 
deſpotic in the ſettlement of Macedon “, and the 
policy ſhe now obſerved towards the ſeveral ſtates 
of Greece. Ten commiſſioners were appointed to 
aſſiſt the conſul in arranging the Macedonian 
affairs; the principal outlines of which arrangement, 
had previouſly been traced out to them at Rome. 
In conſequence of this plan, a new form of govern- 
ment took place throughout Macedon. The whole 
kingdom was divided into four diſtricts ; 
inhabitants of each were to have no connex1on, 
intermarriages, or exchange of poſſeſſions, with 
thoſe of the other diſtricts, but every part to remain 
totally ſeparated and diſtinct from the reſt. They 
were neither to fell timber themſelves, nor to 
permit others to fell any. They were not to import 
ſalt; nor even where they had it in plenty, to 
export it, but under certain regulations laid down 
their Roman maſters. They were prohibited 
the uſe of arms, unleſs in thoſe places which were 
expoſed to the incurſions of the barbarian borderers. 


They were permitted to work their iron and copper- 


mines; but the working of thoſe of gold and filver | ** the e 


was ſtrictly prohibited; probably leſt the Mace- 
donians, by thus acquiring wealth, ſhould regain 
any portion of their former greatneſs. They were 


**.Liv. L., Alx. 0. 29. 
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gf excluded from all ſhare in the adminiſtration of B O o nr 
> || ; government; ſome unimportant offices in the civil vi. 
of department excepted, which were delegated to Sect. 3. 


certain municipal officers annually choſen by the 
Macedonian people. Whilſt all 
Macedon, all who had held any command in the 
king's fleets or armies; all governors of towns, 
and officers of his court; all, in a word, who had 
been in any ſhape diſtinguiſhed by high birth, 
large poſſeſſions, elegant living, or any circum- 


the nobles of 


_ ſtance which raiſed them above the level of the 

Rog vulgar, were ordered, with all their children above 

ra-. | the age of fifteen, under pain of death, to leave 

ole | their native land, and tranſport themſelves into 

he | Italy“ | 

n, A more ſevere humiliation could hardly have 

ith | been deviſed : indeed, a more complete debaſement 

* almoſt baffles imagination. Muſt we not then turn mMiftepre:n- 


tations fte _ 


with diſguſt and 1ndignation from thoſe writers , 
ey | 7 ? Roman writ» 
who, aſter the narration of ſuch facts, wiſh to ers in favor 
convey the idea, that the Roman conqueſt be. ef Rome. 
to | ſtowed liberty on Macedon ? But it ſeems, that 


* — 
— — 


the overthrow of royalty, and the ſubjecting a 


_— 3 1 


4 kingdom to the far more oppreſſive yoke of a | | 
ere | Roman ſenate, was, in the language of Rome, 70 | 1 
ers. 8ive liberty 10 a people. In one point alone, the 1 
\ex- | alteration ſeems at firſt ſight to have been favorable " i 
ver to the conquered. They were to pay the Romans 1 
ce- one half only of the taxes they were accuſtomed 4 
ain to pay to their kings. Had this indulgence been | 
ere even meant as a relief, it had been a poor com- 
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penſation for a diſmembered kingdom, bereaved 
of its chief ſtrength by the expulſion of its nobleſt 
and molt reſpectable families, and laid proſtrate 
beneath a foreign yoke. But, in truth, even this 
diminution of taxes, in the preſent impoveriſhed 
ſtace of Macedon, far from being dictated by mercy, 
was the reſult of neceſſity. lt was the utmoſt that 
Macedon could bear. The Roman conſul had not 
only poſſeſſed himſelf of the numerous magazines 
an granaries which Perſeus had erected through- 
out his territories, and plundered the royal palaces 
of all the rich furuiture, precious vaſes, and other 
coſtly manufactures, in which they are ſaid to 
have abounded; he had alſo drained the kingdom 
of its wealth, having every where ſeized ou all the 
treaſure he could fad. I he amount there is reaſon 
to conjecture, mult have been prodigious, as it 
appears, that the Romans themſelves were induſ- 
trious to conceal it, 
giving us a different account of the matter. From 
one circumſtance, however, which we have on 
the authority both of Cicero ** and Plutarch, ſome 
judgment may be formed. In conſequence of the 
money brought into the trealury by Aemilius on 
his return from the Macedonian war, the Romans 


were exempted from taxation during the ſpace of 


a hundred and twemy-hve years “. 

* Tantum in aerarium pecu iae ( Paris) invexit, ut 
unius imperatoris £0 finem actu erit t ibutor um — ſays 
Cicero. De Off. L. ii. 

* Until the confulſhia of Hirtius and Paſa, who were 
conſuls in the firſt war between Cacfar aud Antony, 
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as well as the Roman armies in the neighbourhood, 
| wereall entertained, at the ſame time, by Acemilius, 
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The arrangement of the adminiſtration of govern- n o © 1 
ment in lllyricum, was conducted on the ſame plan vir. 
with that of Macedon. Se. 2. 

Aemilius concluded the ſettlement of Macedon Triumona1 
with the celebration of triumphal games at Amphi- 8ame* celebra. 
polis“; to which all the neighbouring nations both 3 = 
of Europe and of Aſia were invited. The magni- ampuipolis, 
ficence exhibited on this occaſion ſurpaſſed, we 
are informed, all that this part of the world had 
ever ſeen. Beſides the extraordinary pomp and 
elegance with which the various ſports were in- 
troduced, and the richneſs of the prizes beſtowed 
on the ſucceſsful candidates, all the ornaments of 
gold and ſilver, with every thing precious, elegant, 
and rare, that had been found in the numerous 
palaces of the Macedonian princes, were oftenta- 
tiouſly diſplayed, and the ſcenery beautifully diver- 
ſiged with ſuch prodigious quantities of curious 
armor, exquiſite paintings, and finiſhed ſtatues, 
that the eye was not only filled, but dazzled with 
the variegated profuſion. Ihe conſul prided him- 
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ſelf in exhibiting theſe ſplendid marks of victory, il | 
and he was probably no leſs pleafed with the op- i 
portunity of impreſliag on the different nations who f | | 
witneſſed them, an awiul idea of the power of Rome, 1 8.1 
before which, an empire, ſeemingly fo formidable, ' | 
and provided with ſuch ample means of ſtrength i 1 
and defeovce, had not been able to ſtand. The +} 
valt concourle of people that crowded to the ſight, 1 


Liv. L. xiv. c. 325 33. Put. in Paul. Aemilio. 
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BOOK in the moſt ſumptuous manner, from the ores 


VII. 


which had lately belonged to the Macedonian king. 


Sect. 2. And ſuch was the abundant proviſion of all things, 


Treatment 
of Epire by 
the Romans; 


that theſe feaſts were not only continued as long 
as the games laſted, but the gueſts were, at their 
departure, preſented with whatever they choſe to 
take away. In the midſt of the different pompous 
pageants produced at this feſtival, was ſeen to 
ariſe an immenſe pile of various weapons and inſtru. 
ments of war, which at the cloſe of the ſolemnity 
the Roman ſoldiers , upon a certain ſignal, ſet on 
fire and deſtroyed. Theſe, it ſeems, were the 
leaſt valuable part of the Macedonian arms, not 
worth the tranſporting to Rome, and improper to 
be left in the hands of a vanquiſhed people. 
From Amphipolis Aemilius directed his courſe 
to Epire. The Epirots had ſubmitted ſome time 
before; and thoſe leaders who had been inſtrumen- 
tal in promoting the alliance with Macedon, and 
who had not ſaved themſelves by flight, had all 


fallen by the ſword, or been delivered up to the 


Romans. The conſul now gave out, that the 
Roman garriſons were immediately to be withdrawn 
from Epire, and the whole country reſtored to 
the enjoyment of it's liberties; and having ſum— 
moned ten of the principal inhabitants from every 
town to attend him, commanded. them to collect 
whatever filver or gold was to be found in their 
houſes or temples, in order to be delivered, at 
an appointed day, to perſons to be commiſſioned 
by him for that purpoſe. The requiſition was 
punctually complied with: and, lulled into pro- 
found 
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found ſecurity, the Epirots fondly pleaſed them- 
ſelves with the thought, that this heavy contri- 
bution was all the penalty they were to incur. 

But they knew not the atrocity of Roman policy. 
Parties of ſoldiers **, under various pretences, were 
diſpatched to their dillerant towns ſo as to arrive 
about the ſame time; with orders, that on the 
ſame day, and at the ſame hour, they ſhould ſeize, 
for ſlaves, every native of Epire, level the walls 
of their cities, and totally deſpoil them of all they 
poſſeſſed. The gold and filver having, in obe- 
dience to the conſul's commands, been accordingly 
brought in and delivered to the Roman officers , 
ihe ſignal was given, and a hundred and fifty 
thouſand perſons, unheard, unconvicted, unſuſ- 
pecting. without any particular crime even alledged 
againſt them, were, at one inſtant, doomed to 
ſlavery, their dwellings given up to the ſpoiler, 
and all their towns, to the number of ſeventy, 
laid in ruins: a deed fo horrid, and of ſuch exceed- 
ing perhdy. that, to uſe the words of a judicious 
hiſtorian, 1 ſhould not believe it, had any one wTUET 


ſaid to the contrary ** 


Plutarch“ de ont to exculpate Aemilius. 
This military execution, he would have us believe, 
was altogether contrary to the gentleneſs of his 


Liv. L.xlv. c 34. Plut. in Paul. Aemilio, 

* Rateigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

** Plutarch ſays, Every ſoldier had only eleven drachmas 
to his ſhare (ſomewhat more than feen ſhillings.) Livy ſays, 
That every horſeman got 40 denarii (about 121. 188. 4d.) 
and every foot ſoldiet half that ſum, 
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diſpoſition: and he only yielded obedience to orders, 
which it was not in his power to control. Should 
this excuſe be admitted, in what light muſt the 
Roman ſenate appear ! But from the manner in 
which Aemilius had juſt before treated the Actolians, 
we are led to form of him a very different judgment. 
Violent diſputes had for ſome time prevailed among 
the people of Aetolia, a great number of them 
having declared in favor of the Romans, whilſt 
others were ſtil] for maintaining an oppoſition to 
a power, which they ſaw threatened ruin to the 
Aetolian liberties. Encouraged by the ſucceſs of 
Aemilius in Macedon, two chiefs of ine Roman 
ſaction , Lyſiſcus and Tiſippus, obtained fror: 
A. Baebius, the Roman commander in Aetolia, 
a body of ſoldiers; and ſurrounding the place where 
the convention of the Aetolian eſtates was held, 
fell unexpectedly on thoſe in the contrary intereſt, 
and having put to the ſword five hundred and 
fifty of the principal perſons, baniſhed the reſt, 
and confiſcated the poſſeſſions of them all. The 
matter was ſoon after laid before Aemilius; and 
the families of thoſe who had periſhed, together 
with the unhappy exiles, made application to him 
ſor redreſs. His anſwer is memorable. The only 
queſtion before him, be ſaid“, was, © To what 
party the ſufferers had belonged; if not friends 
© to Rome, whatever they had ſuffered, they had 
« ſuffered deſervedly :” nor would be reverſe the 
iniquicous decree. Yet ſo flagitious in the eyes 
of the Romans themſelves was the barbarous deed, 


'” Liv. L. xlv. 6. 68. "> Ibid, c. 31. 
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that this acquittal of the perpetrators of it, did not x o © K 
ſave Baebius; he was pronounced guilty of havin VII. 


debaſed the Roman ſoldiery, by making them the Sea. 2. 


From Livy it appears, that this deciſion of the Hnmitiation 
Aetolian cauſe, in which Rome ſeems indeed to “ Greece. 


have laid aſide all diſguiſe, completed the humilia- 


creatures cf Rome became now all-powerful in almoſt 
every place: they obtained poſſeſſion of every magiſ- 
tracy; and the direction of every meaſure: whilſt 
thoſe who preſumed to vindicate their ancient liber- 
ties, or even to recommend temperate counſels, 
were marked out as harbouring treaſonable deſigns 
againſt their Roman lords, or of having ſome ſecret 
connexion with their enemies. 

The Romans, oa their part, did every thing to Tyrannicat 
confirm them in this ſervile dejection. Neon the es. 1 
Boeotian , and Andronicus the Aetolian , two tyroughour 
perſons of the firſt rank in their reſpective coun- de Grecian 
tries, had ferved under Perſeus; they were both cs 
beheaded, as having departed from the allegiance 
they owed to Rome. Emiſſaries were diſpatched 
throughout Boeotia, and all the adjacent ſtates, 
with ſpecial inſtructions, to make inquiry concern- 
ing all who had favored the Macedonian intereſt, 
and report them to Aemilius; when the accuſed 
were commanded immediately to attend him to 
Italy, in order to take their trial. This mode of 
inquiry was extended even to Aſia. And it having 
appeared that Antiſſa, a city of Leſbos, had in 
the courſe of the late war received the Macedonian 
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fleet into her harbour, and ſupplied them with pro- 
viſions, Labeo was ſent to exterminate the inha- 
bitants, and to lay the place in ruins. 

Of all the Grecian ſtates, Achaia alone remained 
not yet totally ſubdued; having hitherto been 
exempted from this ſpecies of inquiry. The reaſons 


of this apparent lenity, however, we are not to 


look for in the moderation of the Romans. A 
portion of the ſpirit of ancient days ſtil] animated 
that republic, from which they apprehended much 
oppoſition. And though even there they had gained 
over ſeveral leaders, who were prepared to betray 
the liberties of Achaia, it was neceſſary to proceed 
with great circumſpection, leſt the deſtruction of 
their own creatures ſhould defeat the Roman deſigns. 
Theſe conſiderations Lrvy ** himſelf mentions. He 
adds another conſideration; which, for the honor 
of his country, a leſs candid hiſtorian had concealed. 
After the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, not the leaſt veſtige 
was found of a correſpondence having ever ſub- 
ſiſted between any member of the Achaean body 
and the late king of Macedon. Accordingly, in 
order to ground an accuſation, invention was to 
ſupply the place of evidence On this account it 
was thought expedient, that ſome of the Roman 
commiſſioners ſhould, in perſon, paſs over into 
Achaia, and either by terror or fubtilty, bring the 
Achaean diet to make conceſſions, of which ad van- 
tage might be taken at ſome future period. 

The diſhonorable ſcheme was accordingly carried 
into execution; with what ſucceſs, will be ſeen 
in the following pages. 

See Liv. L. xlv. e. 31. See alfo Polyb. Legat. xciv. 
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B o OM machinations. Whatever jealouſy ſhe might have | eit 
VIII. entertained of the deſigns of Rome againſt Greece, lot 
Sect. 1. or however averſe, in general, the Achaeans might ſu; 
Cantos - have been to the total overthrow of the Macedo- an 
the Achaean nians; yet the follies and the crimes of Perſeus, to 
* . with the apprehenſion of being involved in his ruin, po 
j had given a bias ſo different to the national councils, Ing 
that, far from aſſiſting that depraved and puſilla- 0 
| nimous monarch, repeated offers had even been We 
made to ſecond the Roman operations in Macedon t 
[ with the united ſtrength of Achaia. But their in. Cr 
nocence or guilt was a matter perfectly indifferent mi 
to the Romans. Is Achuid formidable ? was the ſole | ent 
queſtion at Rome. cra 
Rome jcalous Though much fallen from her ancient ſplendor, ha\ 
of Achaia; Achaia ſtill maintained a reſpectable appearance. 1 Ver 
That form of government, which had been the tho 
ö ſoundation of her power, notwithſtanding the wide zeal 
| breaches made by foreign cabals and domeſtic F mn 
| faction, ſtill ſubſiſted. She was at the head of the be e 
| Peloponneſian ſtates, and ſhe poſſeſſed a territory thei 
well cultivated and populous. Her cities were * oy 
numerous; and ſome of them, Corinth particularly, *: 0h 
ſuperbly ornamented with thoſe works of magni- requ 
ficence and taſte, which are conſidered as indica. diat 
tions of opulence and power. All theſe, to a that 
Roman eye, were objects of envy and of rapacious 1 P ole 
deſire, The Achaeans were beſides diſtinguiſhed i 
by their diſcipline, and that kind of warlike know- of j1 

ledge which experience alone can teach; while 
many of their leaders were equally conſpicuous in — 


{ | the cabinet and the field. What rendered all theſe ! 4 
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eircumſtances the more formidable to Roman jea- 
louſy and ſuſpicion, was, that they could not be 
ſuppoſed to have beheld the fate of Macedon with 
an indifferent eye; and yet not the leaſt trace was 
to be diſcovered of their having had any correſ- 
pondence with Perſeus; an alarming proof, accord- 
ing to the interpretation of Rome, of their well- 


concerted ſchemes, and of the art with which they 


were conducted. 


BOOK 
VIII. 


Sect. t. 


Fraught with theſe impreſſions, C. Claudius and fends commit. 


Cn. Domitius Aenobarbus, the two Roman com- 
miſſioners who had Achaia for their department, 
entered the Achacan diet. The infamous Calli- 
crates, whoſe perfidious practices againſt his country 
have been already recorded, had previouſly deli- 
vered to Claudius and his colleague a liſt of all 
thoſe citizens who were moſt diſtinguiſhed by their 
zeal for the liberties of Achaia, and from whom 
an oppoſition to Roman meaſures was of courſe to 
be expected. T he commiſſioners accordingly opened 
their addreſs to the diet with a complaint © That 
“ ſome of the firſt men of Achaia had acted in 
« concert with Macedon.” At the ſame time, they 
required that ſentence of death ſhould be imme. 
diately pronounced agaivſt them; and promiſed , 
that after ſentence ſhould be given, they would 
produce the names of the guilty. “After ſentence 
is given!” exclaimed the aſſembly; “what ſort 
of jultice would that be? firſt name thoſe whom 


" See bolyb. Legat. xciv. Liv. L. xiv. c. 3r. Pauſan. 
in Achaicis. 
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you accuſe, make good your charge, and we ſhall 
« be ready to proceed againſt them.” -I name 
* then,” reſumed the commiſſioner; all thoſe, 
« who have borne the office of chief magiſtrate of 
& Achaia, or have been the leaders of your armies.” — 
& In that caſe,” anſwered Xeno, a noble Achaean 
of eminent worth, *I alſo ſhall be accounted guilty, 
4 for | have commanded the armies of Acbaia; 
« and yet I am ready to make proof of my inno- 
& cence either here, or before the ſenate of Rome 
© You ſay well,” replied the ſubtle Roman, laying 
hold on his laſt words; “ Let the ſenate of Rome 
„then be the tribunal , before which you ſhall 
& anſwer” A decree was accordingly obtained, 
by which all whom he ſhould name were to be 
ſent as delinquents to Rome, in order to anſwer 
for their conduct ©. 

Thus, by a ſentence general, indiſcriminate, 
arbitrary, and ill-founded, was the ſtrength of 
Achaia, her noble leaders, her ableſt and moſt 
faithful counſellors, in number above a thouſand, 
tranſported into a foreign land. It was an act of 
oppreſſion, ſays a Grecian writer ', beyond the 
moſt daring attempts even of Philip or Alexander, 
in the meridian of their power. 

This tranſaction, fo reproachſul to Rome, ex- 
hibits the noble remains of virtue which ſtill exiſted 
in the midſt of Grecian degeneracy. Every other 


probable expedient to evſlave, had doubtleſs been 
already tried by the Romans; and it was not, 


* OLYMP. CLIIT. t. BEFORE CHRIST 163. 
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we may ſafely pronounce, till after the failure of Booxr 


all thoſe arts of corruption, which they had prac- VIII. 
tiſed with ſuch fatal ſucceſs throughout the other Sect. I. 
Grecian ſtates, that they had recourſe to a deed 

ſo replete with unbluſhing and infamous oppreſſion. 

What then muſt Achaia have been! that in this 

little corner of Greece, not three or four choſen 

ſpirits only, but upwards of one thouſand patriots 

ſhould have been found, whoſe integrity had re- 
mained unſhaken amidſt every effort of corruption, 

and every impreſſion of fear; who, unſeduced by 

the ſplendid offers of Rome, and unintimidated by 

her arms, devoted themſelves with a manly ſtea- 

dineſs to the fervice of their country. 

This, as a famous hiſtorian * juſtly calls it, was Cruel treat- 
truly the captivity of Greece, From the ſubſequent —_— Me 
treatment of theſe illuſtrious priſoners, the deſigns «es. 
of Rome appeared notoriouſly conſpicuous. Inſtead 
of admitting them to a hearing, and inſtead of 
the ſmalleſt inquiry into the truth of the accuſa- 
tion; the ſenate 1mperiouſly decreed , that they 
ſhould be diſperſed through the cities of Etruria. 

This was to add cruelty to injuſtice, by depriving 
them of that mutual intercourſe which alleviates 
the lorrows of the unfortunate. The only coloring 
they could give to theſe unjuſtifiable proceedings 
was, that their cauſe had been already heard, and 
their condemnation pronounced, by their own 
countrymen. Repeated deputations * were in yain 


* Raleigh, Hiſtory of the World. 
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ſent from the Achaean ſtates, diſavowing this 
pretended trial, and requeſting the ſenate to take 
cognizance of the matter. But theſe cares were 
ineffectual. The united power, however, of 
Roman influence and policy could not prove the 
priſoners to be guilty; and yet their acquittal was 
a meaſure which Rome was determined never to 
permit. The anſwer of the ſenate to one of theſe 
deputations, addreſſed to the chief magiſtrates of 
Achaia, has been preſerved by Polybius*. Ir be- 
trays the whole ſecret. and diſcloſes the ſhameleſs 
rapacity of Roman artifice. lr is neither advan. 
ce tageous for you,” ſay the ſenate, (Who, by the 
removal of ſo many illuſtrious perſonages, are now 
at the head oi the Achaean affairs) * nor for the 
* good of your people.” ( whoſe wiſeſt policy it is 
to ſubmit in ſilence, and who might be raiſed to 
bolder hopes thaa we mean they ſhould, were their 
high - ſpirited chieftains to be reſtored to them 
again) © that the exiles ſhould be ſuffered to return 
& into Achaia.” Thus did the Roman fathers en— 
deavour, at the ſame time, to work upon the hopes 
and fears of the Achaean magiſtrates, by reminding 
them, in this indirect manner, that the exile of 
their countrymen had placed them in the ſeat of 
power, and that a ſecure poſſeſſion could only be 
inſured by the abſence of thoſe illuſtrious citizens; 
whoſe return, with their ſuperior talents, and. 
influence in the ſtate, would reduce them to their 
former inſignificancy, and rouſe the ſpirit of the 
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people to a vain ſtruggle againſt the impoſition of 
a yoke, which Rome was determined to impoſe, 
At length, aſter a period of ſeventeen years, when 
more than two thirds of the unfortunate victims 
had periſhed, either by the lawleſs outrage of their 
tyrants, or by that conſuming anguiſh which preys 
on the unhappy *; and when Achaia was ſo reduced, 
that the interpoſition of the remaining few could 
be of little avail; the ſenate granted to the ſurvivors 
the permiſſion ſo often applied for in vain '. Nor 
had even this indulgence been obtained, had it 
not been for Cato's repeated expoſtulations: © Shall 
we for ever be debating,” ſaid he to the ſenate, 
« whether a few old Greeks ſhall have leave to 
* be buried in their native land*?” An expreſſion 
of his to Polybius the hiſtorian, who was one of 
the exiles, paints, on this occaſion, in the ſtrongeſt 
colors, the opinion which that venerable Roman 
entertained of his countrymen, When the per- 
miſſion to return home had been at laſt granted 


” Pauſanias informs us (in Achaicis) that © as many of 
* theſe illuſtrious captives, as were found attempting to 
* eſcape out of the hands of their oppreſſors, were put to 


«© death without mercy by the Romans.“ What a dreadful 
charge is this againſt Rome! 


After ſome years, Polybius informs us, the ſolicitations 
of the Achaean ſtates were only employed in behalf of a few 
of thoſe captives, whom they applied for by name; for, 
ſay- he, length of time bad conſuined almoſt all the reſt : 


men , whoſe memories well deſerve to be held in revereuce; 
7205 Ae rat heit TYE0gv GTAVIX; d XeOVES HOW KXTAVKNG e 
ToVs 7/5 On u E] av. See Legat. 122. 
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to them, Polybius implored Cato's mediation with 
the ſenate, that they might alſo be reſtored to 
their honors. © Polybius,” ſaid he, © you do not 
« imitate the wiſdom of Ulyſles; you are for going 
ce back to the den of the Cyclops, in queſt of the 
& hat and belt you left behind you.” 

Seventeen years, abounding iu events, bad elapſed, 
as we have obſerved , from the firſt perpetration 
of this act of deſpotiſm, to the return of the re- 
maining exiles '*, We have given an unbroken 
and circumſtantial detail of the whole of this me- 
morable event; and ſhall now endeavour to delineate 
the other tranſactions of this period , which are not 
leſs important or intereſting. 

The carrying to Rome as delinquents the chief 
men of Achaia, was only a ſmall part of the Roman 
plan of ſubjugation. Having removed that barrier 
againſt her tyrannical deſigns, the Romans took 
the remaining ſteps with more confidence of ſucceſs, 
and.contemplated with a ſecret ſatisfaction the future 
completion of her ſchemes. What had principally 
contributed to render the Achaeans formilabile, 
was the aſſociation, which they had framed. of 
the ſeveral ſtates of Peloponneſus and the adjoining 
parts. To diſſolve this confederacy was the object 
the Romans had in view.. For this purpoſe Sul- 
picius Gallus was ſent to Greece, with inſtructions 
to encourage faction and diſſenſion among the ſtates 
compoſing the Achaean league, and in the name 


** OLYMP. cLVII. 2. BEFORE CHRIST 146. 
F Juſt, L. xxxiv. c. 1. Pauſan. ub. ſup. 
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of the Roman ſenate to hold out the lure of pro- B O 0 * 
tection and aſſiſtance to all who ſhould conſent to 
be diſmemhered from that powerful body. The 
temper of the times was but too favorable to this 
inſidious plan. Numbers, to ingratiate themſelves 
with the Romans, were aſſiduouſly employed in 
ſowing every where the ſeeds of diſcontent, and 
in foſtering a jealouſy of the preſent eſtabliſhment. 
The Spartans, above all, bore with impatience 
their preſent abject condition, and wiſhed eagerly 


for an opportunity of attempting a revolution. The 
Achacan councils too were perplexed, unſtable, 
and turbulent ; the families of thoſe, who had been 
carried off into Italy, filled all Achaia with their 
complaints; the people warmly eſpouſed the ſame 
intereſt; and, under the pretence of ſupporting 
this public. ſpirited cauſe, the factious and moſt 
contemptible of the citizens had got poſſeſſion of 
the adminiſtration. A general ferment thus prevailed 
throughout all Greece; and there was ſcarcely a ſingle 
ſtate or city that was not tainted with corruption, 


or inflamed with anger. 


VIII. 
Sec, x, 


In ſuch a ſituation of affairs, it was hardly poſ- 1,1 their fo. 
ſible that Sulpicius could have failed to operate eb. 


the purpoſes of his commiſſion. 


Pleuron, a city 


of Actolia, which ſome time before had been in- 
corporated into the Achaean league, now applied 


to ve relieved from this connexion, and was pro- 


nounced an independent ſtate **. A difference about 
their boundaries, between the Lacedemon:ans and 


** paul. in Achaicis. 
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Argives, was referred to the arbitration of the 
Roman commiſhoner, He might eaſily have ſettled 
the diſpute ; but this would not have azcorded 
with his views. He choſe rather to leave it to 
the deciſion of Callicrates the Achaean; who, 
being the moſt inſolent of all the Greeks, and one 
of the moſt flagitious inſtruments of Rome, was 
therefore the moſt likely to widen the breach. 
There was, beſides, a farther policy in this. 'The 
Spartans, exaſperated by the treatment which they 
were probably to receive from Callicrates, would 
have an additional reaſon for reſenting the domi- 
nation of Achaia, to whoſe ſupreme court of judi- 
cature they, as part of the Achaean body, were 


now amenable; and they might refolve upon a 


ſeparation, and demand their indepeadency. Sul- 
picius, accordingly, gave them a private intimation, 
that Rome was ready to encourage and aſſiſt them 
in their expectations of this kind. Similar intima- 


tions, it appears from Pauſanias, were given to 


all the ſtates belonging to the confederacy of Achaia. 
So that this noble fabric of alliance being ſhaken 
and disjoined , became every day more feeble and 
more ruinous. 

The Athenians, mean time“, impoveriſhed by 
their continual wars with Macedon, had been 
tempted by the proſperous circumſtances of the 
people of Oropus , to make a predatory incur- 
ſion on their territory, and had taken and plun- 


ry 


11 Pauſan, ibid. Plutarch in Catone. 
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dered their capital. The Oropians carried their 
complaint betore the ſenate of Rome; who, with 
what view 1s obvious, inſtead of determining the 
matter themſelves, left it to the deciſion of the 
Sicyonians. They accordingly condemned Athens 
to pay a fine of five hundred talents; from which 
ſentence the Athenians having appealed to the 
Roman ſenate **, the Romans, ſtill farther to excite 


*The conteſt, in which this affair of Orogus izvol- 
ved the Athenians, holds a diſtinpu'ſhed place in hiſtory, 
from the ſhare it had in introducing the arts of Gre-e:e 
into Rome. The Arhenians, according to Plutarch (in 
Catone) had ſent thither C:rneades tne Acaiemic, and 
Diogenes the Stoi-, (to whom Cicero ( Orator. I. ii.) and 
Au us Geliins (vii. 14.) add Critolaus the Peripatztic , ) 
to piead their cauſe before the ſenate; the thie- perſons , 
doubtleſs, from whoſe eloquence they thoug»"t the greateſt 
ſ:ccels was to be expected. Some years before, certain 
Greek philoſophers and orators had atremoted to eitab:iiſh 
themſelves in Rome; but thoſe Romans who {ti'l retained 
the ancient ſpirit of their anceſtors, apprehenſive t.. this 
kind of ſtudy might check that martial ardor, which they 
rather wiſhed to encourage, procured an edict to be iſſued, 
by which they were expelled the city. This, according 


to Sueronius, (de Clar. Rhetor.) happened in the year 


of Rome 592, in the conſulſhip of Caius Fannius S::abo 
and Marcus Valerius Meſſala. The preſent philoſ,phers 
ſtood on a different footing. They came inveſted with the 
ſacred character of ambaſſadors; and by the law of na- 


tions were entitled to an honorable reception upon their 
arrival. All the Roman youths, therefore, who had a taſte 


for learning, crowded to hear them. Above all, they were 


charmed with the impetuous and forcible eloquence of 


Carneades, whos, ſays Cicero, never attempted to ſupport 
an argument, which he did not eſtablish , or to combat 
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the mutual enmity and contention of the Grecian 
ſtates, pronounced the puniſhment to be exceſſive, 
and reduced it to a mult of a hundred talents, 


an opinion, which he did not overthrow : © qui nullam 
* unquam rem d-fendet, quam non probarit ; nullam op- 
„ pugnavit , quam non everterit, ” ſo that his reputation 
filled in a ſhort time the whole city, and drew an au- 
dience of the po'iteft and moſt conſiderable perſons in Rome. 
The report was, ** that there had come from Greece a 
man of aſt»niſhing powers, whoſe eloquence , more than 
* human, was able to control and diſarm the fierceſt 
* paſſions, and who had made fo ſtrong an impreiſion on 
the Roman youths , that, abendoning every former 
„ amuſemer.t and purſuit, they burned with an enthuſiaſ. 
* tic love of philoſophy alone.” The fathers in general 
were delight:d to behold their ſons thus fondiy receive 
the Grecian literature, and follow theſe wonderful men, 
Cato on the contrarv, was alarmed, From the moment 
he perceived this paſſion for Grecian learning prevail, he 
began to fear , that the Roman youths would turn their 
ambition that way, and prefer the glory of eloquence to 
reputation for arms. When he found, that the fame of 
theſe philoſophers was rilirg higher every day, and that 
even {ome of the ſenatoria! orde did not difdzin to trans- 
late their ſ>eeches into Latin, he had no longer patience, 
but went to the ſenate, and preferred a complaint againſt 
the magiſt ates for d-t»ining ſo long ſuch ambaſſudors as 
theſe, who could perſuade the people to whatever they 
peaſed. Decid? in their affairs,“ ſaid he to them, 
** as ſpecdily as poſſible, that, returning to their ſchoo!s, 
* they miy hold forth to the Grecian youth; and that 
our young men may again give attention to the laws 
and the magiſtrates.” He had conceived an opinion, 
Plutarch tels us, which he was wont to deliver wich 2 
kind of prophetic confidence, that, when the Romans 


came thoroughly to imbibe the Grecian litetature, they] 
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an | but without taking the leaſt ſtep to inforce its 8 0 0 f 

ve, | payment. The Oropians, thus baffled, implored vil. 

ts, thee protection of Menalcidas, at this time firſt Sect. t. 
magiſtrate of Achaia; who, in conſideration of 

lam | a reward of ten talents, engaged to oblige the 

op- Athenians to do them juſtice. Callicrates, then at 

ion the head of the Roman faction, and therefore ex- 

58 | ceedingly powerful ia the ſtate, was prevailed 

ce a upon, by the promiſe of three talents, to join 

than | wich him in perſuading the Achacan diet to ſo p- 

rceſt ® port the cauſe of Oropus. This compact, however, 

ge was of little fervice co that city; for the Athenian 

N | garriſon, as ſoon as they heard that the Achaeans 

neral ! were haſt:aing to its relief, pillaged it a ſecond 

ceive ] time, and, carrying off every thing of value, had 

men, © evacuated the place, and marched back to Athens, character or 

ws before Menalcidas appeared. This hireling protector OO 

8 contrived, however, to extort the ten talents EE 

ce to 

ne of © would loſe the empire of the world.” The event in 

| chat ſom? meaſure juſtifi:d the prediction; Rome having loſt 

trans- her conſtitution and I berties, at the very time fh2 hid 

-nce, | reached the ſummit of Grecian literature, and had made 


gainſt the g cateſt progreſs in every kind of erudition, This, 
\rs as | however, is not to be charged to the account of lite ary 
they improvement; the cauſe is to b2 ſDught in that icr-ligion , 
bem , that luxury, that diſſoluteneſs and general immorality , the 
hoots, | attendant and diſgrace of thoſe times, in which the great. 
that politeneſs of taſte and retn«ment of living are found, Rome 
Jus ceaſed to be free, not becauſe ſhe ceaſed to be rude and 
inion, | 1gno ant, but becauſe, corrupted by proſperity, ſhe ceaſed 
„ich a | do be virtuous. The reader well readily conclude , that; 
omans | defended by ſuch able advocates, the Athenian cauſe was 


„they! victorious. 


but ; Vo L. II. X 
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from the wretched Oropians; and, to complets 
his baſeneſs, he defrauded Callicrates of his ſhare, 
under the pretence that this Achaean, who in fact 
had fulfilled his engagements, having failed in the 
performance of the ſtipulated ſervices, was entitled 
to no reward. 'The vengeance of diſappointed 
avarice is blind and unrelenting. As ſoon there- 
fore as Menalcidas was out of office, Callicrates , 
though himſelf a traitor to his country, accuſed him 
before the convention of the Achaean eſtates, of 
having betrayed the intereſts of Achaia to the 


Romans, and of having labored to detach Sparta 


from the Achaean confederacy. And, ſo powerful 
was his influence, that the condemnation of Menal- 
cidas was inevitable, had he not, with the three 
talents which were to have been the portion of 
Callicrates, bribed Diaeus of Megalopolis; his ſuc- 
ceſſor in the office of chief magiſtrate ; who ma- 


naged the buſineſs with ſuch dexterity , that he 


was acquitted, in oppoſition to the general ſenſe 
of the aſſembly. 

Theſe intrigues in the Achaean councils, which 
ſtrongly marked the degeneracy of Grecian man- 
ners, had ſerious conſequences. Diaeus, finding“ 
that the protection given to Menalcidas had loſt 
him the confidence of his countrymen, became 
ſolicitous to reinſtate himſelf in their affections, and 
formed the plan of bringing the Spartans into a tota! 
ſubjection to Achaia, a meaſure moſt grateful to 
the Achacan people, whoſe jealouſy of Sparta 


'* pauſan. in Achaicis. 
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nothing could extioguiſh, By the laſt arrangement 


made by the Komans, all matters of a civil nature, 
in which Sparta bad any concern, were to be fiually 
determined by the Achaean diet. Diaeus preten- 
ded, that by this arrangement all their criminal 
cauſes were likewiſe to be decided by the lame 
tribunal, The admiſſion of this claim, with their 
former ſubjection in civil matters, inveſted Achaia 
with full power over the property and lives of the 
Spartans, and reduced them to the molt abject ſtate 
of dependence. The legality of the claim was 
therefore denied, and Spar:a would have appealed 
to Rome; but the Achaeans alledged, that ſuch 
an appeal could not conſtitutionally be made, un- 
leſs with the concurrence of the Achaean ſtates, 
and immediately prepared to eſtabliſh their preten- 
ded rizht by force of arms. It was in vain for 
Sparta to attempt reſiſtance. And Diaeus, to inſure 
the ſucceſs of his ſchemes, 1mperiouſly demanded, 
that twenty-four of their principal citizens, who 
had moſt Rrenuouſly aſſerted this 4 immunity of 
their country, ſhould be delivered into his bands. 
The Spartans durſt not refuſe; and to have obeyed, 
had been the higheſt cruelty. They took a middle 
couiſe. The obnoxious perſons were ſuffered to 
eſcape, and, under color of having fled from juſtice, 
their eſtates were confiſcated, and the ſentence of 
baniſhment was pronounced againſt them. They 


had, however, been previouſly inſtructed to repair The Spattaas 


to Rome, in order to lay the whole matter before 
the ſenate; and the Achacaus, being ſoon apprized 
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of their intention, ſent alſo a deputation thither to 
juſtify their proceedings. | 
The Romans acted on this occaſion with their 


The arrifice of uſual duplicity. They heard, and gave hopes to 


the Romans, 


War between 
Ackaia and 
Sparta, 


both parties; and at laſt, inſtead of deciding, ap- 
pointed commiſſioners, whom they promiſed to 
ſend into Greece, to inveſtigate and determine the 
matter in diſpute. But theſe commiſſioners, being 
on various pretences artfully detained in Rome, 
every thing was {till left in ſuſpenſe; and both 
parties returned elated with the ſucceſs of their 
negotiations, without having obtained any formal 
deciſion. The Achaeans aſſerted, with exultation, 
that the ſubjection of Sparta was unqueſtionably 
decided: while the other party maintained, with 
equal confidence, that ſhe was hence forth to be 
conſidered a independent. 

Thefe contradictory accounts led to conſequen- 
ces which were agreeable to the wiſhes of the 
Romans. The contending powers had recourſe to 
arms; the Spartans in vindication of their liberties; 
the Achaeans to inforce their ſubjection. A battle 
enſuing, the Spartans were defeated, with the loſs 
of above a thouſand of their beſt troops: and 
Sparta itſelf muſt probably have fallen, had not 
Damocritus , then at the head of the Achaean com- 
monwealth, preferred plunder to the main object 
of the war; for which he was afterwards condem- 
ned, and fined in fiſty talents. To Damocritus , 

Diaeus ſucceeded; who, at the requeſt of Metellus, 
then commanding in Macedon, granted the Lace- 
demonians a truce, Which was merely illuſory ; for 
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Diaeus employed the reſpite it afforded in gaining B o Oo 
over and garriſoning all the circumjacent towns; VIII. 
ſo that the unſuſpecting Spartans ſoon found them. Sect. I. 
ſelves environed by their enemies. Irritated by 

theſe treacherous proceedings , they renewed the 

unequal war; which, from their enfeebled condi- 

tion, turned ont as unproſperous as before; their 
depopulated country could not raiſe an adequate mi- 

litary force, nor could their exhauſted treaſury 

afford the neceſſary ſupplies. 

After the ſtrength of Peloponneſus bad thus, Roman com- 
during more than two years, been waſted in theſe Neale 
inteſtine wars, the Roman commiſſioners at length Corinth; 
appeared, with Aurelius Oreſtes at their head, and 
required the attendance of the Achacan chiefs at 
Corinth, in order to receive the final determination 
of the ſenate. The Roman plan now began to unfold 
itſelf, The Achaeans were commanded to retire and decree 
within their ancient boundaries; and thoſe ſtates, eee 4 
not originally of the Achaean league, but which, achaia, 
in the courſe of time, had been incorporated into 
their confederacy , were pronounced by the 
Romans to be diſſevered from it, and henceforth 
unconnected and independent. This was evidently 
no more than a prelude to future humiliations ; and 
was probably intended by the Romans as a kind 
of experiment, Should the Achaeans tamely ſub— 
mit, it was ealy to proceed by degrees to the 
total diſſolution of the league; if they made reſiſt- 


7 
Pauſen. vb. ſup. 
8 1 
Sparta, the Arcadians of Orchomenus, the people oi 
Heraz!eum , near Mount Oeta, Arges, and Corinth. 
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ance, that would ſerve to palliate whatever violent 
meaſures Rome ſhould find it neceſſary to adopt. 
The beſt expedient that ſeemed left to this devoted 
nation, was apparently to have ſubmuted for the 
preſent to what it was not in their power to pre- 
vent. But the republican fire was not yet extin— 
guiſhed; and it burſt forth on this occaſion with 
uncommon ſpirit. 

The Roman envoys had not yet made an end of 
reading the decree, when the Achacan chiefs quit- 
ted the aſſembly in a tranſport of indignation, 
and ſpread the alarm among the populace, who 
had crowded in numbers to Corinth. The rage of 
the multitude was inexpreſſible; and, as if Sparta 
alone had been guilty, it proved fatal to every 
Spartan that could be found. Popular ſury, as blind 
as it is violent, could not diſcern that Rome was 
the ſource of all the miſchiefs of which they had 
to complain, and that, under this pretended regard 


for Sparta, ſhe was only exccuting her own deſigns. . 


The ſacred character with which the Roman miniſ— 
ters were inveſted, could not, however, command 
reſpect admiſt this ſtorm of tumultuary violence. 
Their houſe was forced open, and every Spartan 
torn from that aſylum: nay, the envoys themſelves, 
ſay the Roman hiſtorians, owed their ſafety only 
to their flight '. 

It was to be expected, that the Romans would 
have called Achaia to a rigorous account for an 
outrage ſo violent. They nevertheleſs ſent a ſecond 


'?:J-ſ, L. xxxiv. c. 1. See alſo Polyb. Legat 143. and 


Florus L. ji. c. 16. 
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to animadvert with ſeverity on the inſult, but to 
employ only gentle expoſtulations; to conciliate, 
if poſſible, the minds of the Achaeans; and to leave 
to themſelves the detection and puniſhment of the 
guilty, It is not difficult to trace the reaſons of this 
uncommon and unexpected lenity “. They are 
diſcoverable in the ſituation of the Roman affairs 
at this period. The final deſtruction of Carthage, 


** Polybius, (Legat. 140, and 144.) willing to excuſe the 
Romans, pretends to believe, that their purpoſe, in thus 
threatening to diſmember from the Achaean commonwealth 
the ſtates which had been incorporated into it, was, not to 
carry their menaces into execution, but only to intimidate 
a people, whoſe high ſpirit had often been troubleſome to 
them, and to awe thoſe turbulent republicans into a more 
reſpectful obſervance of the dictates of Rome. And hence, 
according to him, aroſe that conciliatory temper, which 
they ſhowed on this occaſion, However, there were others, 
ne himſelf acknowledges, who accounted for this leaity in 
a very different manner; aſcribing it, not to any regard 
they had for the Achaeans, but to their own apprehenſions 
of what the conſequence might be, ſhould they at this time 
have provoked Achaia to take up arms againſt them, when 
Carthage was not yet deſtroyed, and Spain was endeavouring 
to throw off the yoke. But nevertheleſs, ſays Polybius, the 
charge is ill-grounded: © the intentions of Rome towards 
* Achaia had nothing hoſtile in them; ſhe had admitted the 
“ Achaeans into her friendſhip, and repoſed a confidence 
« in their faith, far greater than in that of any other cf the 
© ſtates of Greece. — Ts it poſſible to read this without 
amazement! And could Polvbius, who knew ſo well how 
treacheroully the Romans had brought humiliation on Achaia, 
and with what exceſs of cruelty they had created her illuſtrious 
chiefs; Polybius, who was himſelf one of the number, { ſee 
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alike the object of the hatred and dread of Rome, 
was not yet effected. The Roman arms, beſides, 
had lately been unſucceſsful in Spain; while new 
commotions, on a detail of which we are juſt about 
to enter, and which were not yet compoled , had 
ariſen in Macedon. In theſe circumſtances, a war 
in Greece, an event to be expected from the preſent 
violence of the Achaean counſels, would have ad- 
ded conſiderably to the embarraſſment of the Ro- 


Legat. 105, and 122.) Polybius, who was able to point 
out, as he fully does, the flagitious motives that engaged 
them in the Dalma'i.n war, viz. 0 keep #heir military men 
in practice, who, now the Macedonians. were ſubdued, had 
no other nation in thuſe parts, in whoſe blood they cou'd 
drench their weapons, (ſee Legat. 125.) Polybivs, who 
had been himſelf a witneſs of the prevarication they had been 
guilty of in the caſe of Demetrius of Syria, ſon to Seleucus 
Philopator , and grandſon to Antiochus the Gieat, whom, 
in the view of having Syria at their diſpoſal, they endeavours d 
to deſpoil of his paternal throne, ( ſee Legat. 114.) Poly- 
bius , who had al o witneſſed how infidiouſly they had drawn 
in, firſt the Aetolians, (ſee Legat. 13.) and afterwards the 
Carthaginians, (ſee Legat. 142.) zo intruſt their deareſt 
intereſts to the faith of the Roman people; | ſay, with ſuch 
examples before his eyes, could Polybius be at a loſs to 
know, by what motives Rome was now actuated? 

It is not impoſſible to diſcover what miſguided the pen 
of this excellent hiſtorian. He was a captive of Rome, and 
Scipio's friend, Either therefore his attachment to the one 
led him to think more favorably of the Romans than they 
deſe ved; o his dread of the other induced him to ſuppreſs 
ſent ments, wh'ch he could not avow without danger. So 
difficult is it for the hiſtorian, who lives near the times 
of which he writes, t» kzep cloſe to the line of ruth 
unwarped by fear or by affection, 
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man affairs. The Achaeans, however, from all B O OR 
that now appears, might have derived important VIII. 


„ | advantages from the mild and pacific aſpect which Sect. 1. 
it | the Romans aſſumed on this occaſion. It certainly 

d | preſented them with the opportunity of ſoothing 

Ir a power, which they could neither expect to ſubdue 

it nor to reſiſt; and of obtaining more favorable terms 

]. F upon the ſubverſion of their conſtitution, which, 

>> | it was obvious, could not long be preſerved. 

Guided, however, only by their reſentments, Retentment of 
at | they acted in direct oppoſition to all ſuch prudential the Achaeans. 
d | conſiderations. Unfortunately too for the Achaeans, 

** their chief magiſtrate, Critolaus , was a man 
* daring and precipitate. He had riſen to power by character 
0 encouraging the frantic multitude in their defiance of and impru. 


-n Rome, and, of conſequence, beſides the impulſe 3 
us of his natural temper, was impelled to violent their chief 
ly meaſures by the additional inſtigations of popularity *sikrate. 
d and ambition. Sextus, Who was at the head of 

— the Roman embaſſy, had, upon his arrival, de- 

he manded of him, to convene the national council, 

eſt that he might lay before them his commiſſion from 

ch the ſenate *. Critolaus, in appearance, complied; 

to and accordingly iſſued his ſummons; but he ſent at 

en | the ſame time private directions to the ſeveral 

4 members of the Achaean diet not to obey it; ſo 

ne | that, upon the appointed day, the Roman ambaſl- 

ey | ſadors had none but Critolaus to confer with; 

ſs | who, as if to add to the mockery, told them, 

” that they had only to Wait the expiration of ſix 

h, 


** See Pauſan. in Achaicis. Polyb. Legat. 144. 
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months, and a ſecond diet ſhould be convened. 
The conſequence was, that the Komans, highly 
offended, returned to Italy without executing the 
buſineſs of their embaſſy; and no ſooner were they 
departed, than Critolaus, to evince that he meant 
to keep no meaſures with Rome, aſſembled the 
national council at Corinth **, and., notwithſtand. 
ing the conciliatory interpoſition of Metellus, by 
his deputies Papirius and Scipio Africanus the 
younger, obtained a declaration of war againſt 
Sparta, though avowedly protected by Rome; to 
which mad reſolution Thebes and Chalcis impru- 
dently acceded. 

We have entered into a minute detail of the in- 
trigues and conteſts, which appear to have agitated 
theſe petty republics during this period, in order 
that the inſidious policy of Rome, as far as regards 
them, might be develop-d and expoſed to view, 
We have beheld her affecting the moſt ſolicitous 
concern for the immunities of fome particular city, 
that ſhe might kindle the fire of variance and con— 
tention in the neighbouring ſtates, and thus excite 
them to mutual hoſtilities, and mutual deſtruction. 
We have ſeen her beſtowing her favors on the 
meaneſt nd moſt worthleſs among the Greeks, be- 
cauſe, falſe to their country, they were the ready 
and pliant inſtruments of her ambitious purpoſes; 
whilſt thoſe diſtinguiſhed by wiſdom, authority, 
and temperate counſels, by whoſe faithful ſervices 
the public ruin might haye been retarded, were 


** Polyb. Pauſan. ibid. 
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d. diſcountenanced, oppreſſed, and baniſhed. And B OO R 
y laſtly, we have ſeen her employing the very miſ- VIII. 
ie chief which ſhe herſelf had encouraged, the mad- Sect. 2. 
y neſs of an incenſed populace, which her o. n 

nt oppreſſions had provoked, as an excuſe for the 

ne violence and flagrant cruelty ſhe exerciſed on this 

d- unfortunate people. 

y During theſe tranſactions in Achaia, a war had War in Na- 
he again broken out in Macedon **; which, from the“. 

[t ſew imperfect hints hiſtory has preſerved to us, 

to appears to have been attended with circumſtances 

u- of a very extraordinary nature. Andriſcus, a man 


of obſcure extraction, ſay the Roman writers , Claims and 


: 6: . hiſtory of 
in- originally of Adramyttium, a town of Troas, was Page Ae 


ed thought to bear a ſtrong reſemblance to the late 
er Macedonian king. Sixteen years had elapſed fince 
ds the defeat of Perſeus, Upon the credit, neverthe. 
w. leſs, of this ſuppoſed reſemblance, a ſtory was 
us fabricated, that he was ſon to Perſeus by a con- 
ty. cubine; that his father had directed that he ſhould 
on- be educated in the utmoſt privacy, leſt, if his 
ite parentage ſhould be known, he ſhould be involved 
"Ne in the ſame deſtruction with the reſt of his royal 
he houſe; and that he had intruſted the ſecret to cer- 
be- tain perſons, who had authentic vouchers to pro— 
dy duce in ſupport of the allegation, Andriſcus firſt 
es; applied to Demetrius Soter, king of Syria, whoſe 
* ſiſter had been wife to Perſeus; who doubting the 
ces truth of the tory, or probably fearing the Romans, 
ere ſeized him as an impoſtor, and ſent him to Rome. 


Liv. Epitom. L. xlix. and 1. 
Zonaras, Tom. 2. 


my. * 
Florus, L. ii. c. 14. 
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But in ſuch contempt, from his appearance and 
manners, was he held by the Romans, that they 
paid no attention to the confinement of their pri— 
ſoner; who ſoon after effected his eſcape, and fled 
for refuge into Thrace. Here, the tale of his 
birth and misfortunes being eagerly liſtened to, 
and readily believed by this plain people, he had 
ſoon formed a party, and through them had intro- 
duced himſelf to their Macedonian neighbours, 
The ſpirit of diſcontent which, at this time, uni— 
verſally prevailed in Macedon, ſecured him a fa- 
vorable reception: the nation began to ſeel the 
ſeverity of the Roman yoke; and, without ſcru— 
pulouſly inveſtigating the claims of Andriſcus, 
conſidered him only as a darizg adventurer. through 
whom they had a chance of being delivered from 
their oppreſſors. There is much reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that the Romans were not ill pleaſed at ſeeing 
theſe diſcontents ripen into open rebellion; and 
that they at firſt connived at them, in the hope of 
availing themſelves of the pretence with which they 
furniſhed them. Exhauſted and humbled as the 
Macedonians were, ſtill a little property, and a 
few privileges remained to them; and a new war 
would afford the Romans an excuſe for doing what 
they had hitherto been reſtrained from by motives 
of policy alone. But the deſpair of an opprefled 
people found refources, of which the Romans 
were not aware; and where they expected only to 
find an opportuuity of gratifying their deſpotiſm 
and rapacity, they met a war diffieult and dange- 
rous. When accounts arrived at Rome, that the 
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4 inſurrection in Macedon would probably become 

y a much more ſerious buſineſs than had been ima- 

. gined, Scipio Naſica, who, fince the time he had 

d ſerved under Aemilius Paulus, had a conſiderable 

is influence in Greece, was diſpatched thither to 

E: obſerve the ſituation of affairs. His report was, 

d that, by the aſſiſtance which he had obtained from 

= the Achaeans and ſome of the cantons of Theſſaly, 

8. he had with difficulty covered the northern pro. 

i= vinces of Greece from the incurſions of the enemy ; 

1. but that the revolt was general throughout Mace- 

ne don, where Andriſcus was in poſſeſſion of the throne, 

u- and had aſſumed the name of Philip; that moſt of 

„ che Thracian tribes had like wiſe declared for him; 

rh that ſeveral of the Grecian ſtates were ſuſpected | 
_ of favoring the ſame cauſe; and that, voleſs the | 1 
Hh Romans exerted themſelves ſpeedily, and with | i 
8 i vigor, the iſſue of the war was to be dreaded. i} 
\d ln conſequence of this intelligence, a conſiderable 3 
of army was immediately ordered into Greece, under bl 
y | the command of the prætor Juventius Thalna. N 
be Juventius, at the ſame time raſh and conceited , meets the Mn 
a | marched immediately againſt the uſurper, with a wre in | | | 
r ſettled contempt of this pageant-king, and in the ; i 
+: {ull aſſurance that he durſt not meet him in the Mk 
os field. His vanity had its reward. The Macedo. 1 
d nian took care, by various feints, to confirm the i} 
ns Þ|Þ preſumption of the prætor, until at laſt he drew Nt 
to him on to an engagement, on the terms he wiſhed, M 
a in which the Romans were totally dateated , with * 
re. the ſlaughter of the greateſt part of the army; and defeats 1 
ne lupentius himſelf falling , while he endeavoured in ““. 8 | 
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want of abilities as a general. 
This unfortunate event was attended with Cir- 
cumſtances exceedingly alarming. Theſſaly, with 


moſt of the northern provinces of Greece, acknow- 


ledged the claims of the victor, and took up arms 
in ſupport of him. And though the Achaeans had 
not followed their example, yet the preſent diſ- 


contents of that people, and the manner in which Þ 


their ſervices had been repaid in the beginning of 
the Macedonian war, afforded little hopes that they 
would again be active in the intereſts of Rome. 


Even as far as Africa did the influence of this Þ 


revolution appear to have reached; and an embaſſy 


arrived from the Carthaginians to congratulate the 


new king, and to negotiate an alliance with Mace. 


don. To guard againſt theſe impending dangers, a 
powerful force was levied with all poſſible expedition, 


and Metellus, an illuſtrious Roman, of high repu- 
tation, was appointed to conduct the war. 


By this time, if the hiſtorians of Rome may be 
the blandiſhments of royalty were 


depended on, 
beginning to effect what the Roman arms had in 
vain attempted. Andriſcus, thinking himſelf eſtab- 
liſhed upon the throne, abandoned himſelf to 2 
viciouſneſs of diſpoſition, which he had before 
concealed. Not content with iadulging to a ſhame- 
ful exceſs in all the gratifications of luxury, he 
ruled with all the wantonneſs of inſult, rapacity, 
and cruelty; fo that the unhappy Macedonians , 
inſtead of that freedom, in hopes of which they 
had crowded to his banners, experienced all the 


vain, by perſonal courage, to compenſate for hie miſeric 
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F miſeries of ſlavery. This as a Roman account, 
- eſpecially when compared with facts to be gathered 


from the fame hiſtorians, ſeems liable to ſome ob- 


jections. Notwithſtanding his dubious title, the 


Macedonians, unprovoked by all theſe alledged 
vices, preſerved to him an unalterable fidelity; a 
kind of proof, that either he was not altogether 
ſo diſſolute and oppreſſive as the Roman writers 
pretend, or that the Romans themſelves were ſuch 


execrable maſters, that the yoke of the moſt out- 


rageous tyrant was deemed light, and thought 
preferable to theirs. And fo far was he from being 
odious among his allies, that, even when over- 
powered by the Romans, he found a friendly and 
ſafe retreat in Thrace, nor was he delivered up 
until Roman gold, it is to be ſuſpected, proved 


an overmatch for Thracian honeſty. His misfor- his contemp: 
of the enemy 
the cauſe 0? 


tunes ſeem to have been chiefly owing to his 


B O O N 


VIII. 


Sect. 1. 


temerity, and the contempt he entertained of his nis ruin. 


enemy. Though Metellus, who had advanced 
againſt him, was far ſuperior in cavalry, yet the 
Macedonian ventured an engagement, and obtained 
a complete victory. Elated with this ſucceſs, and 
thinking that the Romans would hardly, for ſome 
time, hazard a ſecond battle, he made a conſider. 
able detachment for the ſecurity of Theſſaly. This 
proved fatal to him. Metellus marked the oppor- 
tunity; and, attacking him with a great ſuperiority 
of numbers, cut his little army to pieces, and ob- 
liged him to take refuge among the T hracians. 


The Thracian princes ſoon ſupplied him with freſh 


troops. But the Roman commander had improved 
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B o on in ſuch a manner the advantages derived from his 


VIII. 
Sec. 1, 


A fecond ad. 
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throne of 
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late victory, and was ſo well prepared for his 
reception, that, notwithſtanding the moſt fpirited 
exertion on the part of Andriſcus, he was routed, 
with the loſs of the greater part of his army, and 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of again retiring 
into Thrace, The pretor could not purſue him 
thither; the commotions, we have before mentioned, 
in Achaia, which now threatened to involve all 
the adjacent ſtates, calling off his attention to the ſou- 
thern provinces of Greece. Mean while, it was not his 
purpoſe that Andriſcus ſhould eſcape. He had already 
entered into a negotiation with the Thracian chiefs, 
at whoſe court the fugitive prince had taken ſanc- 
tuary, who, for certain conſiderations eaſily to 
be conjectured, but which the Roman writers have 
not thought proper to ſpecify delivered him up 
to Metellus. 

The unbappy fate of Andriſcus, it might have 
been expected, would have reſtored peace to 
Macedon. But, ſuch now was the deplorable ſitua-— 
tion of the miferable Macedonians, that they were 
eager to ſupport the pretenſions of every claimant , 
through whom they bad the moſt diſtant proſpect 
of deliverance. No ſooner had Andriſcus periſhed , 
than Alexander, another pretended fon of Perſeus , 
made his appearance, and met with the ſame loyal 
welcome from this oppreſſed and credulous people; 
and nearly with the fame ſucceſs, A conſiderable 
party had taken up arms in ſupport of his title, 
but , unequal to a conteſt with Metellus, who, 
upon the firſt ridings of this inſurrection, had 
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haſtened back into Macedon, they were ſoon dif. 
perſed; the pretended prince making his eſcape into 
Dardania. To the hoſpitality and incorruptible Sect. 1. 
honeſty of the inhabitants of this country, he was e 
much more indebted than the unfortunate Andriſcus but eſcapes, 
had been to thoſe of Thrace. The Romans, after | 
the ſtricteſt inquiry and the moſt laviſh offers, could 

never diſcover his place of concealment. And from 

this time, as hiſtory is ſilent, nothing more is 

known of this adventurer. 

'T heſe repeated inſurrections in Macedon elfec- The Romans 
tually anſwered the end, which the Romans doubts [Urn ne 
leſs had in view. We have already ſeen the ſeverity tadyancage, 
of the terms 1mpoſed on that kingdom, by the 
arrangement of Aemilius Paulus. Theſe terms, 
nevertheleſs, the Romans conſidered as the exceſs 
of mercy. It was thought expedient to finiſn more 
completely the ſubjection of the Macedonian 
people; which accordingly we are told was now 
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fully accompliſhed. This event took place about 1 
twenty years after the ſettlement by Aemilius. And | 

henceforward Macedon remained in the humiliated 1 
ſtate of a Roman province. By what arrangements if 


the final humiliation of the Macedonians was 


effeted , hiſtory has not exactly informed us; but 9 
of this it is eaſy to form very probable conjectures. | 1 
The Macedonians had, at firſt, been allowed to 1 
have judges of their own for the deciſion of trivial {10 


matters; but even this faint ſhadow of judicial 
power they now loſt; and, according to the cuf. 
tomary Roman practice with conquered nations, a 


general confiſcation probably took place of all the 
Vox. II. 4 
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eſtates throughout Macedon, which were in the 
ſmalleſt degree objects of defire to theſe rapacious 
conquerors. 

In this manner did Rome eſtabliſh her dominion 
on the ruins of every national conſtitution, At firſt, 
her yoke was for the moſt part laid on with an 
affectation of gentleneſs; but, afterwards, repeated 
arbitrary and oppreſſive proceedings having pro- 
voked reſiſtance, every manly effort againſt them 
became an excuſe for additional exertion of power; 
until the ſyſtem was by degrees completed, and 
appeared in all the ſtern ſeverity of deſpotiſm. 

Some years after, there appeared a third adven— 
turer **, a ſecond Philip. and another pretended 
ſon to Perſeus; who found that Macedonian cre- 


dulity was not yet exhauſted, and that their deſire 


of liberty was not yet at an end. 

But his career was ſoon run. Having hazarded 
an engagement with Tremellius Scrofa, the Roman 
commander, his army was totally defeated, and 
he himſelf was ſlain. by 


3! Liv. Epitom. L. iii, Eutrop. L. iv. 
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CONT.E.N-I.& 


The Acſiacans, provoked by the perfidiouſneſs of 
Rome, take up Arms — Metellus marches againſl 
them — defeats them -— is ſuperſeded by Mummius ,— 
who continues the war—obtains a deciſive victory 
takes, and burns Corinth — puts an end to the 
Achean Commonwealth, and to the liberties of 
Greece. — The principal cauſes that produced the 
decline and final overthrow of the Grecian ales. 


Tun Macedonian inſurrection under Andriſcus B ON 
was not yet completely ſuppreſſed, when the VIII. 
flames of war, which the Achaeans had lighted Sect. 2. 
up, were already ſpreading through the ſouthern SSI 
provinces of Greece, Metellus bad at firſt endea- * 
voured, by repeated remonſtrances, to ſtop the 
progreſs of thele commotions. But, finding his 
repreſentations to be inffectual, he had, as ſoon as 
the Macedonian aftairs permitted him, advanced 
fourhward, to intimidate, fince he could not per- 
ſuade; and perhaps not without the hope, that 
to the reduction of Macedon, he ſhould have the 
glory of adding the conqueſt of Peloponneſus. 
From the extraordinary ſpirit difplayed by the inaucement: 
Achaeans on this occahon, and from the preci- toit: 
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pitancy with which they ruſhed into this war, a 
jndgment may be formed of the violence of their 
reſentment. The Roman arms, from their late 
ſucceſs in Macedon, were become more formidable 
than ever; and of all the Grecian ſtates without 
the Iſthmus, whatever might be their ſecret wiſh, 
not one had ventured to avow itſelf the confederate 
of Achaia; Thebes, and the people of Chalcis 
excepted. The Achaeans nevertheleſs, as if uncon- 
ſcious of their own weakneſs, and infenſible of 
the recent fate of Macedon, provoked a conteſt , 
which was evidently to terminate in diſcomfiture 
and ſervitude. 

The ſiege of Heracleum, near Mount Oeta, 
which had revolted and declared for Rome, was 
the commencement * of hoſtilities. It was inveſted 
and taken by Critolaus*; who afterwards hearing, 
that Metellus was on his march to attack him, 
endeavoured to retreat to Scarphaea *, where, the 
Romans coming up with him, before he could get 
into the city, he was forced to engage . The 
iſſue was fatal to the Achaeans. They were defeated, 


" See Pauſan. in Achaicis. 
„ OLYMP. cLVIII. 2. BEFORE CHRIST 144. 
wy city of the Locri. 

Pauſanizs (in Achaicis ) blames Critolaus for his retreat 
to Scarphaea; and thinks that he ought rather to have ſecured 
the ſtraits of Thermopylae, and thus have ſtopped the progrels 
of the Roman army. But the way over the mountain was no 
longer conlide:ed as impracticable ; and, unleſs he had ſecured 
the paſſes above, for which probably his forces were not 


ſufficient, his being poſſeſſed of the traits below had been of 
little ſervice. | 


W 


to have periſhed in ſome of the moraſſes *, which 
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and the greater part of their army flain or made n OO K 
priſoners. The fate of Critolaus himſelf is uncertain VIII. 
his body not having been ſound. He is ſuppoſed Sect. 2. 


then covered a great part of his country, from the 
Maliac bay towards the foot of Mount Oeta. In 
addition to the loſs ſuſtained by the Achaeans in 
the field, a thouſand Arcadians, who had eſcaped, 
were intercepted in their retreat home ward by 
Metellus, and all put to the ſword. | 

The Roman general marched then to Thebes , who takes 

which he found deſerted; moſt of the inhabitants Thebes; 
having fled to the mountains upon his approach. 
To induce them to return and ſubmit, he gave 
orders to ſpare the city; and required only, that 
Pytheas the Boeotian chief, who had adviſed the 
league with Achaia, ſhould be put to death. 

His intention now was, to enter Peloponneſus, offers terms 
and at once, if poſſible, to put an end to the war. r ” 
However, as if averſe from the deciſion of arms, i 
he once more endeavoured to gain the Achaeans 
by ex poſtulation and friendly profeſſions ; and even 
offered to conclude a peace, on the condition that 
Sparta, and the other ſtates they held in ſubjection, 
ſhould be reſtored to their ancient privileges. But, 
either governed by paſſion, or perhaps diſtruſting 
an enemy by whom they had been ſo oſten deceived, 
the Achaeans rejected his propoſals, It appears indeed which are 
from the account given by the Romans themſelves, - 


| 

So ſays Pauſanias: Livy's epitomizer, (J. lii.) in con- | 
tradiction to him, ſays, that he poiſoned himſelf, | 
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that this proffered peace was but a political expe- 
dient in which the Achaeans would have found 
but little ſecurity; and that in fact, under the 
pretence of ſerving them, the Roman general was 
only conſulting the intereſts of his own ambition. 
For Mummius, one of the new conſuls, had been 
appointed his ſucceſſor; and, jealous of having 
the fruits of his victory wreſted from him, it might 
be his wiſh to ſettle the affairs of Peloponneſus on 
any terms, rather than allow his ſucceſſor to reap 
the glory of terminating the war *. 

Mummius ſoon after arrived, and aſſumed the 
command. But neither the arrival of the new 
general, nor the ſupplies he brought with him, 
occaſioned the leaſt alteration in the Achaean 
councils, Diaeus the Megalopolitan, a man not 
inferior in daring enterpriſe to Critolaus, had been 
appointed chief magiſtrate in his ſtead. Immediately 
upon his appointment, he ſummoned to the field 
every Achaean and Arcadian who was able to bear 
arms, and conſiderably augmented his forces by 
the manumiſſion, and inliſting of the ſlaves. With 
an army, amounting at moſt to twenty thouſand 
men, this impatient and adventurous commander 
prepared to diſpute the fate of Achaia with Rome. 
A trifling advantage, obtained at the beginning, 
Mummius, being 
encamped within the Iſthmus, that he might be 
apprized of the motions of the enemy , had poſted 
a body of auxiliaries at its ſouthern extremity , 


* See Pauſan, ub. ſup, 
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where the ſtrair opens into Peloponneſus. The 3 Oo O R 
apparent remiſſneſs and ſecurity of this advanced VIII. 
guard, tempted the Achaeans. They attacked, Sect. 2. 
and carried the poſt, after having ſlain about five 

hundred of the detachment. This ſucceſs to theſe 
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full confidence that the defeat of Mummius might 
as eaſily be accompliſhed, they with the utmoſt 
ardor demanded to be inſtantly led againſt him; 


2 r 


and their demand was readily complied with by = 


the impetuous Diacus. 
Mean while Mummius, who marked the exulta- 
tion and confidence of the Achaean troops, and 
foreſaw the conſequences , had already formed his 
army in order of battle; and, upon the approach 
of the enemy, commanded his horſe to charge the 
Grecian cavalry; who, thrown into confuſion by 
this unexpected vigor, after a ſhort reſiſtance, 
were broken, and put to flight. The infantry, 
undaunted by this misfortune, for ſome time main— 
tained their ground with reſolution and firmnefs; 
but, deſerted by their cavalry, and attacked in 
flank by a detachment , which the conſul had kept 
in reſerve for that purpoſe, they were at length are totally 
totally routed '. . 
This battle was fought within the ſtraits. And 
fo well aſſured were the Achaeans of the victory, 
that ail the hills around were covered with their 
women and children, whom they had brought to 
be ſpectators of the diſcomfiture of the Roman 
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army. The purſuit * was continued by the conſul, 
as far as Corinth, to which it was his intention 
to lay ſiege; but, to his great amazement, he found 
the gates open, and the city deſerted. The remains 
of the Achaean army had puſhed through it; and 
the bulk of the inhabitants, abandoning themſelves 
to deſpair, accompanied them in their flight. This 
extraordinary appearance, ſo different from what 
he expected, ſtruck the cautious Roman. A city, 
the pride of Greece, famous from the ſieges it had 
ſuſtained , and known to be of conſiderable ſtrength, 
forſaken, without an attempt to fave it, induced 
him to apprehend a ſnare. Impreſſed with ſuſpicions, 
it was not until the third day, aſter he had encamped 
before it, that he ventured within the walls. On 
entering the city, a ſcene, the moſt ſplendid that 
Greece had to diſplay . was exhibited to the eyes 
of the Roman army. Beſide the advantages derived 
from the fertility of its territory, Corinth had for 
ages been the great emporium of both the eaſtern 


and weſtern worlds; and, ſince its reſtoration to 


freedom by Aratus, it had become the principal 
city of the Achzean confederacy. From theſe copious 


ſouroes, its opulence had increaſed to a wonderful 


degree. Whatever decorations either private wealth 
or public magnificence, under the direction of the 
moſt delicate and refined taſte, had ever beſtowed 
on any city, it had accordingly enjoyed. Its noble 
edifices, porticos, temples, and palaces, were the 


admiration even of the Greeks, to whom objects 


7 Tuft. L. xxxiv. 6. 2. 
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of this kind were familiar; and its paintings and 
ſtatues, in number as well as in value, were not 
inferior to what Athens herlelf had to boaſt. Its 
elegance accordingly bad paſled into a proverb *. 

Of all this wealth Mummius became now the 
maſter. The poſſeſſion of Corinth, a prize of ſuch 
value, and fo eaſily gained, afforded ſuch a ſtriking 
acknowledgment of the humiliation of Achaia, as 
might have diſarmed the reſentment of the victor. 
But the ſternneſs of Roman ſeverity was not thus 
to be ſoftened. The ſituation of Corinth made it 
formidable *, and conſequently pointed out its 
deſtruction, according to the defolating plan of 
Rome. Ihe horrid ſcene began with the maſſacre 
of the few men found in it, and the ſale of the 
women and children, The Conſul having then 
directed his ſoldiers to remove the moſt valuable 
of the paintings and ſtatues, with which the temples 
and other public buildings were adorned, com- 
manded the city to be ſet on fire, and all its boaſted 
monuments of art and genius to be conſumed. And 
ſuch, it is ſaid, was the quantity of curious works 
n gold, filver, and braſs, thus devoted to the 
flames, that, during the conflagration, the united 
ſtreams of theſe various metals poured along the 
ſtreets of this unhappy city, forming that famous 
conſolidated mixture, which obtained the name of 


: Horar, Epiſt. L. i. Fpiſt. xvii. v. 36. 
Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.“ 
This reaſon is aligned by Cicero himſelf, See Leg. 
Manil. 32. Offic. L. i. 11. 
Flor. L. ii. c. 16. 
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Corinthian braſs, and which, for many ages, was 
held in the higheſt eſtimation. This unprovoked 
deſtruction many of the Romans, however, ſeem 
to have lamented; and the nollem Corinthum “ of 
one of the fineſt geniuſes of Rome, 1s a laſting 
teſtimony of this opinion. 

To the honor of Mummius, it is nevertheleſs to 
be obſerved, that he ſtands together clear of a 
ſpecies of guilt, with which ther Roman com- 
manders are generally charged. To the unpoliſhed 
taſte of the rough ſoldier, hiſtory has, with ſome 
apparent reaſon, aſcribed his contempt for thoſe 
exquiſite productions of art, which an improved 
and travelled Roman would have beheld with 
admiration. Being preſent, we are told“, at the 
ſale of ſome of theſe Corinthian paintings, when the 
Bacchus of Ariſtides, a piece eſteemed one of the 
fineſt in the world, was purchaſed for king Attalus, 
at the price of ſix hundred thouſand ſeſterces **' ; 
cc jtis impoſlible,” cried out Mummius, © it ſhould 
* be of ſuch value, unleſs ſome magical power is 
ct concealedin it; and if ſo, it muſt not be poſſeſſed 
< by an Aſiatic. He then commanded it to be ſet 
aſide. And fo little was he acquainted with the 
unrivalled excellence of the great Grecian maſters, 
that he is ſaid to have bargained with the com- 
manders of the vellels, to whoſe care he intruſted 
the ſtatues and paintings, which he was ſending 
to Italy, © that, in caſe any of them were loſt, they 


* Fgee Cicer. de Offic. L. i. c. x1. & L. iii. c. 11. 
f” Pin, L. xxxV. C. 4. 
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* ſhould deliver him new ones in their ſtead *,” 
However much, at the ſame time, men of taſte 
may lament the unrefined manners of the Roman 
Conſul, his di{intereſtedneſs ſtands unimpeached in 
hiſtory No portion of the riches of Corinth were 


applied by Mummius to his own private emolument: 


Cicero h'mſcl! informing us“, that, though ſeveral 


of thoſe curious works of the painter and ſtatuary, 
which he had ſaved out of Corinth, were to be 
ſeen in the temples and public edifices throughout 
Italy, yet in the houſe of Mummius not one was 
to be found. And in ſuch indigence, after all his 
conqueſts, did he leave his daughter, an only 
child , that proviſion was made for her by the ſenate 
out of the public treaſury ** | 


B O O K 
VIII. 
Sect. 2. 


May it not then be ſuſpected, that theſe Corin. his motives 


thian works owed their deſtruction rather to the 


| virtuous and patriotic apprehenſions of the honeſt 


Roman, than to inelegance of wind? While the 


fine arts had been progreſſively carried to an uncom- 


mon degree of perfection in this part of Greece, 
every kind of Juxury had kept pace with them. 
And, diſtinguiſhed by their delicacy of taſte, the 


Corinthians had not been leſs remarkable for their 
| voluptuouſneſs and diſſolute manners. Hence pro. 


bably the apprehenſions of Mummius, that the 
introduction of the ſame arts into Italy ſhould give 
riſe to a ſimilar degeneracy. The ſtatues and paint» 


"* See Vell. Patercul. L. i, c. 13. 
In Veriem, i, 21. & Offic. L. ii. 22. 
Front. Stratag. L. iv. c. 3. 18. 
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B O o Rt ings he preſerved, as they appeared to him the leaſt 


VIII. 


Sect. 2. 


Thebes and 
Chalcis razed 
do the ground. 


Deſpair of the 
Ackaeans. 


dangerous articles of Corinthian ſplendor *” : the 
reſt, he conſidered as tending only to enervate ; 
and, in this view, he deſtroyed what he feared 
might prove fatal to his countrymen. To ſave Rome, 
he burnt Corinth“. 

Thebes and Chalcis, now fell the victims of their 
Achaean alliance. Mummius, to whom an affecta- 
tion of lenity was no longer neceſſary}, razed them 
to the ground. Meanwhile Achaia remained in a 
ſtate of inactivity, without forming a ſingle plan, 
or attempting the leaſt exertion for ſelf-defence. 
Diaeus, whoſe raſhneſs had principally contributed 
to bring on the preſent calamity , had fled from the 
field of battle to Megalopolis, and in the frenzy 
of deſpair, murdered his wife, and laid violent 
hands on himſelf. The Achaean cities were, moſt 
of them, forſaken by their chiefs; many of them 


were abandoned by numbers of their inhabitants; 


and all of them waited the determination of their 
fate with anxious and trembling ſolicitude. The 


And yet this very introduction of theſe productions of 
the great Grecian maſters into Italy, Salluſt, certainly an 
able judge, numbers among the cauſes of the corruption of the 
Roman people. Velleius Peterculus uſes the ſame language. 
Better , ſays he, ſpeaking cf Mummius's ignorance in the 
arts, f hat the Roman taſie had ſtill remained thus unimproved, 
than that it Should have acquired the improvement it now 
has , at the expenſe of the public manners. See Vell. Paterc. 
L333. 

'* About 103 years after, it was rebuilt and colonized 
by Julius Caeſar. 

'* Liv. Epitom. L. Iii. 
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demolition of three great cities, ſeeming in the Boo K 
mean time to have ſtayed the victor's fury, he now VIII. 
contented himſelf with diſmantling every place of Sect. 2. 


ſtrength, and with obliging the inhabitants to 


ſurrender up their arms. Even this, however, was 
but a temporary ſuſpenſion of ſervitude and ruin. 
Mummius, in fact, could not proceed farther, till 
the arrival of commill oners from Rome, jointly 
with whom, he was to be impowered finally to 
ſettle the affairs of Achaia. And, accordingly, upon 
their arrival, the long · projected ſcheme of Roman 


policy was carried into execution. They began by biſſolution of 
the diſſolution of the Achaean conſtitution, and by the republic 


declaring the ſeveral ſtates and cities, formerly bots. = 
ponent parts of that reſpectable league, to be hence» 

forth entirely diſtinct and independent. All popular 
aſſemblies were forbiden throughout Peloponneſus, 

and that ſmall ſhare of the civil adminiſtration which 

the natives were permitted to retain , was transferred 

from the people, and placed in the hands of the 

richer few, whoſe reſponſible circumſtances the 
Romans conſidered as a pledge of their ſubjection. 

At the ſame time, leſt any individual ſhould acquire 

an influence that might be troubleſome to Rome, 

by the poſſeſſion of extenſive property, they not 

only took care to impoveriſh the more opulent 
families, by fines and ſevere taxations, but alſo 
enacted, that a Grecian ſhould be incapable of 
increaſing his poſſeſſions by the purchaſe of any 
lands in Greece. 

It had, informer times, been the conſtant policy Reafons for 
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to diſguiſe the ſeverity of the humiliation to which 
ſhe deſtined them. But now Achaia, for many 
years the molt reſpectable of the Grecian ſtates, of 
whoſe aid Rome had frequently availed herſelf, 
and whoſe greateſt crime was, that ſhe had liber- 
ties, which were dear to her, ſaw herſelf doomed 
at once to the moſt abject: vaſſalage. The reaſon 
is evident: in thoſe days of ſeeming gentleneſs, 
Syria, Macedon, and Carthage were ſtill formid- 
able; and had Rome at once avowed her purpoſes, 
the mingled feelings of intereſt, indignation, and 
deſpair, would ſurely have united theſe nations in 


a cauſe, which was in reality the cauſe of them all; 


and Rome might have been involved in a conteſt 
pregnant with difficulty and danger; whereas now, 
neither Syria nor Macedon was in a condition to 
excite her apprebenſions, and the final deſtruction 
of Carthage by the younger Africanus, which had 
taken place about the ſame time with that of Corinth, 
enabled them to throw aſide the maſk of gentleneſs, 
as it left them not an enemy to fear. 

The terms granted to Achaia, which we have 
mentioned, are recorded by Pauſanias **. But the 
particular ſeverities employed on this occation , he 

and every other hiſtorian have paſſed over in ſilence. 
Indeed an exact relation of all occurrences of this 
kind, which ſuch a revolution mult have produced, 
was hardly to be expected from the writers of thoſe 
days; who, whether Grecian or Roman, influenced 
either by fear or ſhame, would avoid a minute 


** In Achaicis. 
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detail of the melancholy ſtory. Wich what unrelent- 
ing acrimony the Romans purſued theſe wretched 
remains of the Grecian people, we may, however, 
gather from a circumſtance which Polybius , 
though in a great meaſure the advocate of Rome, 


has preſerved to us. The commiſſioners encouraged Extraordinary 


the preferring an accuſation againſt thoſe Achaean 
chiefs, who of old had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
advancing the proſperity, or vindicating the liber. 
ties of Achaia. Philopoemen and Aratus were 
arraigned as criminals! and even Achaeus, the 
ſuppoſed founder of the Achaean people, as if on 
this account he ought to be numbered among the 
enemies of Rome, was to have ſuffered by a poſt. 
humous condemnation ! A requeſt was preferred to 
the commillioners, that all the decrees which had 
been enacted to the honor of theſe patriots ſhould 
be reſcinded, and their ſtatues overthrown. But 


while this extraordinary trial was carrying on, and 


when ſentence was on the point of being pro- 
nounced, Polybius arrived in Peloponneſus, in his 
return from the ſiege of Carthage, whither he had 
accompanied his friend Scipio. Diſpoſed, as Poly- 
bius might be, from a regard to his perſonal ſafety 
and intereſt, and ſtill more, perhaps, from an 
attachment to his Roman friend, to give way to 
the prejudices of that all. powerful people, and well 
apprized of the jealouſy they entertained of theſe 
illuſtrious citizens, the boaſt and honor of Achaia; 


** See Polyb. de virtut, & vitiis, p. 1483, & ſeqq. 
Caſaub. 8. 
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fill this great man could not ſuppreſs his indigna- 
tion at the ungenerous attempt. Philopoemen he 
had perſonally known 1n his earlier years, and had 
in part been a witneſs of the exalted virtues of that 
excellent patriot; © and ſhall then,” ſaid he, © that 
64 integrity of conduct, which was his glory, be 
* now his guilt! Far from having been the inve- 
& terate enemy of Rome, he ſupported your cauſe, 
cc he fought under your banners, againſt Philip, 
« againſt Antiochus; and ifat any time he engaged 
tc in oppoſition to you, it was only when, impelled 
* by the leading motive of all his actions, regard 
* for his country. Such as he was, ſuch were alſo 
C Aratus, and thoſe other Achaean chiefs, whoſe 
© ſtatues you are about to demoliſh; criminal, 
« only becauſe unalterably faithful to the intereſts 
* of Achaia. And will you condemn in a Grecian, 
« what in a Roman you would have accounted 
„ worthy of the higheſt praiſe ?” 

The commiſſioners ſeemed convinced; and; 
probably conſcious of the infamous part they were 
acting, artfully gave up to Polybius what they 
could not have inſiſted on, without making them- 
{elves altogether odious. They not only dropped 
the proſecution, but likewiſe cauſed the ſtatues of 
Achaeus, Aratus, and Philopoemen , which had 
already been tranſported out of Peloponneſus, to 
be brought back. They even affected to do Polybius 
particular honor; and orders were iſſued to preſent 


him with whatever portion of the confiſcated eſtates 


he ſhould think worthy of his acceptance; an offer 
which he nobly refuſed, diſdaining to grow rich 


by 


+ 


tion 
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by the ſpoils of his unhappy countrymen. His B Oo O K 


diſintereſted ſpirit raiſed him ſtill higher in the 


eſtimation of the Romans; and he had a commiſ- Set. 2. 
his diſinter- 


fon given him, to viſit the ſeveral diſtricts of 
Achaia, and to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity and cultiva.- 
tion throughout that diſtracted and deſolated 
country. Ihe ability and zeal with which he ac- 
quitted himſe'!in the 4/icharge of this delicate office, 
endeared him to all. Jo have encouraged the 
Achaeans in the moſt diſtant hopes of that liberty 
which they were never more to enjoy , would have 
been the higheſt cruelty. He therefore endeavoured 
to reconcile them to their preſent fate; to allay the 
va 10us diſcontents and perſonal animoſities which 
tice late times of tumult and confuſion had engen- 
dere4 ; and to induce them to acquieſce in a 
peaceable ſubmiſlion to thoſe laws, under which 
they were now deſtined to live. | 

Amidſt unavailing regret for having been ſo long 
deprived of the preſence of a citizen, whoſe ſalu- 
tary inſtructions might poſſibly have prevented their 
ruin, the Achacaus gratefully acknowledged the 
importance of his prefent ſervices by every mark of 


public eſteem. Some of the ſtatues then erected in honors paid 


honor of this patriot, Pauſanias, who lived three 
hundred and twenty years after the deſtruction of 
Corinth, tells us, remained till his time. On one, 
which he faw in Arcadia. within the ſacred precin& 
of the Deſpoina, the moſt revered of the Arcadian 
deities, appeared the following honorable inſcrip- 
tion“ 
** See Pauſ. in Arcadicis. 


Vol. II. | & 


countrymen 


: © Polybius, from whoſe counſels Greece 
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B O © K © might have derived ſafety , had Greece ſuffered 


VIII. 


« herſelf to be guided by them; and in whom ſhe 


Sect. 2. & found her only protector, in the day of he: 


Greece formed 


inte à pro- 
vince; 


« diſtreſs. 

The overthrow of the Achaean commonwealth 
finiſhed the debaſement of Greece, which ſoon after 
ſunk into a Roman diſtrict, under the denomina- 
tion of the province of Achaia; becauſe with the 
overthrow of this republic was completed the 
final reduction of the Grecian ſtates **. In this 
province were compriſed Peloponneſus, Attica, 
Boeotia, Phocis, and all that part of Greece lying 
to the ſouth of Epire and Theſſaly. All to th- 
north of that line, as far as the utmoſt verge 
the Macedonian frontier, was the province ©: 
Macedon. Theſe two provincial governmeats of 
Macedon and Achaia, including the ancient domi- 
nions of the Macedonian princes, together with 
the ſeveral ſtates and republics of Greece — 
that once illuſtrious land! ennobled by a number 


of glorious achievements! the choſen ſeat of liberty, 


ſcience, polity, and arts! were henceforward to ſuper 


| ment, 


be conſigned to humiliation and ſervitude! 

The Roman writers, however, ſpeak of Greece, 
and particularly of Athens, as {till retaining, under 
all the diſadvantages of this provincial eftabliſh- 
ment, that pre-eminence in literature , by which 
ſhe was diſtinguiſhed in her days of freedom and 
glory. Accordingly, for ſome ages after, we find 
the Roman youth reſorting thither , in queſt of that 


** Pauſan, in Achaicie; 
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improvement, or at leaſt of that reputation, which 
the arts and ſciences of Greece were ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of beſtowing. But nevertheleſs, rather to 
the fame of ancient days, than to any merit ſhe 
from this period poſſeſſed, is the eſtimation of Rome 


to be aſcribed. The liberties and genius of Greece its decline in 


BO 30 


VIII. 


Sect. 2. 


gradually declined, and at laſt expired together. literature 


For, though her philoſophical ſchools for a while 
maintained a reſpectable name; though, at diſtant 
intervals, a few writers of diſtinguiſhed merit made 
their appearance, eſpecially in the antiquarian and 
hiſtorical lines, yet did the general turn of the 


Grecian people ſoon become frivolous, and, in 


reſemblance of their fortunes, groveling and ſer- 
vile. Their walk of learning feldom produced 


any thing higher than the proſeſſional rhetorician 
or the captious diſputant ; and what abilities they 


poſſeſſed were meanly proſtituted in humoring the 


| follies, or in adminiſtering to the depravity of 


their Roman maſters. By degrees, therefore, the 
very appellation of Greek, which once implied 
ſuperior talents and the higheſt mental improve- 


. | cot, came to ſignify ſomewhat exceedingly abject; 
cece, 


and under the Roman Caeſars was frequently uſed, 
by the ſatiriits **, as a term of the utmoſt reproach. 


| Even thoſe literary productions, which in this de- 
| cline of Greece do her moſt honor, when com- 


pared with what went before, can only be conſi- 


| dered as the feeble rays of the evening ſun, when 
; contraſted with his meridian ſplendor. What praiſe 


** See Juvenal paſſim. 
£2 


after this 
period, 
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B o oK ſoever we may be willing to allow them, we ſearch 
VIII. in vain for that originality; that juſt obſervance 
Sect. 2. of nature; that richneſs of inyention; that nervous 
ſenſe; that glow and dignity of ſentiment ; that 
power of expreſſion, which characterize her earlier 

poets, biſtorians, philoſophers, and orators. 
Age ot glory From the days of Cimon, when Greece had 
ot the Gr: G29 attained the ſummit of her glory, to her final ſub- 
people; 
and twenty years had elapſed; and from the death 
of Alexander the Great; when the whole Perſian 
monarchy conſeſſed the Grecian dominion, about 


cauſes of one hundred and ſixty. It may then be matter of 

nn ern, uſeful inſtruction to inquire, from what cauſes that 

overthrow. total alteration was brought on, which, within 
this period of time, appears to have taken place in 
the Grecian character; and whence, a people, 
whoſe civil inſtitutions, proweſs, and extenſive 
accompliſhments, ſeemed to lead to univerſal 
empire, ſhould have thus declined, and with ſo 
little ſtruggle have ſunk into dependence and in- 
ſignificancy. | 

Diviſion inn I. There was originally a principle of weaknels 


t mall, and and decay in the very conſtitution of the Grecian 
inge pendent 


principalities; government. Greece, parcelled out into a number 
of ſmall ſtates, each enjoying an independent ſo— 
vereignty, was incapable of that exertion of ſtrength, 
which reſults from conſpiring counſels, and the 
Joint efforts of an embodied people. On the im- 


portant day of Marathon, of all the Grecian ſtates, 


only ten thouſand Athenians, and one thouſand 
Plataeans appeared in ſupport of the common cauſe: 


jection to the Roman power, about three hundred 
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ch And though afterwards, rouſed by the example B Oo 0 * 1. 
ce of Athens, other Grecian powers armed againſt VIII. i! 
us the Perſians, yet was this the armament only of a Sect. 20 
iat few ſtates; formed too by moſt of them on a par- v3 
ier tial and confined plan, rather ſor the preſervation 1 
of their own particular territories, than in vindi- 1 
ad cation of the general liberties, and the defence of dy 
ub- the country at large; ſo that, had not the artifice 1 
red as well as the firmneſs of Themiſtocles been em- F 
ath ployed on this intereſting occaſion, it had been + 
ſian hardly poſſible to have ſaved Greece. The council q. 
out of the Amphictyones was indeed a kind of national 1 
rot  fſcnate, and probably in its firſt inſtitution was q 
that deſigned to be the centre of unity of the ſeveral 1 
hin ſtates, whoſe repreſentatives compoſed this auguſt q; 
e in aſſembly. Eut this tribunal was chiefly adapted to il 
ple , the infant times of Greece. As particular ſtates 
five advarccd in power, it was often too feeble to 
erſal control the refractory, ard at length found itſelf, 
1 ſo as in the caſe of the ſecond ſacred war (that fatal 
I in- acra, from which Greece dates her decline) under 
the neceſſity of calling in foreign aſſiſtance to render 
nels its deciHous effectual. 
2Clan I. From theſe numerous ſovereignties there aroſe, a. 
mber beſides, erdlefs jealouſies and conteſts; the weaker thence acifing - 
t fo- ſtates ſh}! {petting the ſtronger; and the ſtrong- lf 
ngth, | er by their ambitions encroachments juſtifying 0 
the but too mucù the ſuſpicions of the weaker. Scarcely 4 
e im- hat C:omre r-covered from the terror of the [” 
tates, I Verhon inven), when Sparta, regardleſs of the lt 
uſand ] noble part that Athens had lately acted, could not ; 
zauſe - conceal er cnyvy at ſeeing this rival-city ſpring 
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more powerful from her ruins, and endeavoured 
to perpetuate her deſolation. Throughout all the 
Grecian commonwealths the ſame unhappy ſpirit 
of envy and diſſenſion prevailed, which was'con- 
Nantly encouraged and fomented, by the policy 
of the ſeveral princes who fat after Xerxes on the 
Perſian throne. Conſcious of their inferiority in 
arms, they endeavoured to divide thoſe whom 
they could not ſubdue, and their intrigues and 
treaſure were but too ſucceſsfully employed. © Ten 
c thouſand archers ** have driven me out of Aſia, ” 
faid Ageſilaus **, when the orators of Athens and 
Thebes, penſioners to the Perſian king, had ſtirred 
up a war againſt Sparta, which obliged him to 
abandon his Aſiatic conqueſts, and haſten to the 
defence of his own kingdom. To the like prac- 
tices the Macedonian kings owed whatever ad- 
vantage they obtained over Greece: And the 
Romans purſued the ſame arts with ſtill greater 


effect; until, exhauſted by her own domeſtic feuds, 


Diff-rence in 
their forms of 
government 


Greece fell an eaſy prey to her oppreſſors. 

III. The flame of inteſtine animoſity acquired 
more fierceneſs, and more deſtructive rapidity from 
the difference in the forms of government that 
ſubſiſted in the ſeveral Grecian commonwealths. 
Throughout Greece the eſtabliſhment, was, at leaſt 
in part, democratical, but in ſome places, as in 
Athens, the power was lodged in the hands of the 
people at large; in ſome, as in Sparta, it was dele- 


gited only to a few. Where the many had the 


| E An archer wa: the impreſs on the Perſian coin. 
Sce Put. in Ageſilao. 


at 


hs. 


not content with ſecuring themſelves at home 


pared for civil broils; mutually jealous, and mu- 


cious ſpirit was contented with baniſhment alone. 
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power, they not only were ſuſpicious of whatever 
ſeemed to threaten their own privileges, but wiſhed 
to eſtabliſh the dominion of the multitude in every 
ſtate around them. And, in like manner, the ſew, 


againſt the encroachments of the many, aimed at 
the introduction of their own contracted form of 
government, into all the neighbouring cities. Pri- 
vate ambition had here many tempting opportu— 
nities: the ſeeds of diſſenſion every where prevailed: 
in every city two parties were at all times pre- 


tually credulous of every miſrepreſentation ; and 
equally violent in executing their reſolves, as pre- 
cipitate in forming them. So that under the ſpe- 
cious pretence, either of defending the cauſe of 
freedom, or of controlling the exceſſes of a licen— 
tious populace, intereſted and ambitious leaders 
had always numbers at their call. The powers of 
Aſia, of Macedon, and of Rome, in their ſucceſſive 
attempts on the liberties of Greece, practiſed the 
ſame kind of artifice; under the guiſe of friendly 
interpoſition, playing one party againſt the other, 
and thus betraying the true intereſts of the ſtate, 
and gradually waſting it into debility and ſubjec- 
tion. At one period of time, we ſee in Diodorus, 
the number of exiles, whom party- violence had 
driven out of their native cities, amounted to 
twenty thouſand. In the days of Polybius, we 
find the ſame ſpirit of diſſenſion ſtill continued; 
and it was happy for the ſufferers, when this atro- 
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IV. The democratical form, which, as we have 
ſeen, prevailed under various modes throughout 
Greece, however friendly we may ſuppole it to 
liberty, was attended with inconveniences of con— 
ſiderable detriment to the national proſperity. It 
opened an ample field to the factious and the tur- 
bulent; to the pretended patriot and the venal 
orator: It frequently rendered the public councils 
paſſionate, inſolent, capricious, and unſtable: It 
baniſhed the ableſt chiefs: It gave birth to thoſe 
cruel and reproachſul edits, which we meet with 
even in the Athenian annals, againſt the Aeginetae, 
againſt the Samians, againſt the ten admirals: and, 
what 1s yet a ſtronger inſtance of the folly often 
prevalent in popular aſſemblies, it produced that 
abſurd Athenian law *”', which diverted to the 
amuſement of a giddy multitude thoſe funds, which 
had been originally appropriated to the moſt im. 
portant department of government, © the ſupport 
cc of their naval ſtrength.” That, in a political 
form, of which we zre apt to conceive great things, 
and which, it muſt be confeſſed, had often wrought 


the nobleſt achievements, theſe miſchicfs ſhould 


be found, ariſes from the very nature of that form. 
The vital principle of democracy, as a celebrated 
writer juſtly obſerves **,, is virtue. And therefore, 
whilſt invigorated by this exalting principle, de. 
mocracies have reached a height of glory, which 
other forms of government emulate in vain. But 


W It was made death to move for a repeal of this law, 
"* Eſprit des Loix, L. iii. c. 3. 
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Great opulence, and extent of em- 
pire, thoſe darling objects of human ambition, 


whoſe allurements are ſo ſeldom reſiſted by political 


wiſdom, bave been always fatal to them; becauſe, 
ſo prone to corruption 1s the human heart, that 


it is hardly poſſible this vital principle ſhould pre- 
| ſerve its vigor, 


beneath the baneful influence of 
an opulent and wide-extended dominion. The 
ſage founder of the Spartan laws ſaw this, and 


endeavoured to provide for the ſecurity of Sparta, 
by excluding the purſuit of wealth and of extenſive 
empire, 
and the avidity of man, 
the lawgiver * 
he had raiſed, avarice and the Juſt of conqueſt 


But the temptations of ſucceſsful war, 
defeated the purpoſes of 


. In contempt of the barriers, which 


made their way into Sparta, and produced their 


 wonted effects of corruption and diſſolution. The 
truth of this obſervation appears yet more remark- 


ably in the fate of Athens. The hiſtory of the 


Pagan world has not a more auguſt ſcene to pro- 
| duce than what Athens ex!:.bited, from the third 
year of the fixty-ſevenith Olympiad, the expulſion 
of the Piſiſtratidae, to the third year of the eighty- 


ſecond, the death of Cimon. During this memor- 
able period, ſie told the number of her heroes by 
that of her citizens; and every virtue, that can 
give ſtrength and dignity to a ſtate, was found 
But too ſoon there 


* See Polyb. L. vi. c. 46, 47. 


1 on this very account alſo have democracies been g 0 © 
more rapid in their declenſion than other political 
\ conſtitutions. 
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ſucceeded the intoxication of proſperity ; and 
that very democracy which, whilſt they continued 
virtuous, was a ſource of glory, now, as their 
degeneracy advanced, added to the public calamity. 
Corrupted by that exceſs of power which they 
enjoyed, and which made them ſupreme in the 
diſpenſation of rewards and puniſhments, in the 
diſpoſal of honors, in the deciſion of the moſt 
important queſtions of government; corrupted by 
the adulation with which their leaders and orators 
generally addreſſed them, the people conſidered 
themſelves as above control; and, in full conti- 
dence of their own ſtrength, and vain, at the ſame 
time, of the glory derived to them from the prow- 
eſs of their anceſtors, they looked down with 
contempt on other nations, and with fond credulity 
entertained every viſionary ſcheme of conqueſt, 
with which their e demagogues ſought to 
amuſe them. Athens ha 


jects of her ambition; and a city, that ſcarcely 
muſtered twenty thouſand citizens, is ſaid to have 


conceived the mad project of attempting the em- 


pire of the world. Meanwhile, they had rendered 
their yoke inſupportable even to their Grecian 


* neighbours; their confederates they treated as val- 
ſals; and the contributions which they received | 
from them, and which they were to have adminiſ- | 


9% See Polyb. L. vi. c. 42. 


extended her eſtabliſh- Þ 
ments along the coaſts of Thrace and of Afia, and 
over moſt of the adjacent iſlands; yet, as if this | 
were little, both Sicily and Egypt became the ob-] 
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tered for the general good, they wantonly laviſhed 
on the pride and magniticence of their own city; 
in name the protectors of Greece, but in reality its 
oppreſſors. Amidſt all this infolence and hold 


ſhow of enterpriſe, the Athenians nevertheleſs bad 


nothing of their ancient vigor remaining. Employed 
in the buſtle of their popular aſſemblies, or in 
the oſtentatious diſplay of thoſe trappings of ſo. 
vereignty, with which the citizen of Athens was 


inveſted, they had ſubſtituted the clamor and chi- 
cane of debate to military exertion; and while they 


were careful of their proficiency in intrigue and 
cabal, they were backward to maintain a ſuperior- 
ity in arms. This debaſement was maniſeſted at 
Chaeronea; and, as if the reproach of that defeat 
had only ſerved to increaſe their cowardice and 
abjectneſs, they ſhowed it in a manner ſtill more 
opprobrious at Lamia. Only two hundred Athe- 
nians, Pauſanias tells us, had fallen there; and 
yet, as if cut off from all reſource, they tamely 
opened their gates, and ſubmitted , without reſerve, 
to Antipater. But indeed proſperity, the pride of 
dominion, the vacant and unwarlike eaſe of a 
municipal life, had produced a total change in the 
Athenian character. That, people, whom the 
devaſtation of their territories, and their city in 
flames, had not diſcouraged from ſupporting the 
liberties of Greece againſt the powers of Aſia, 
were now reduced to the moſt puſillanimous deſpon- 
dency , by the ſlighteſt reyerſe of fortune; and, 
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ſtrangers to the ſpirit of their anceſtors, becauſe 
ſtrangers to their virtues, they reſigned themſelves 
to ſervitude with an abject timidity, ſcarcely to be 
believed of a republic, lately the haughtieſt to be 


found in the annals of hiſtory. 


V. But what ſeems to have had the largeſt ſhare 
in bringing decay and bumiliation on the Grecian 
people, was the fatal prevalence of Atheiſtical tenets, 
for above a century; had been ſpreading 
from the Epicurean ſchool through every part of 
Greece. It was the wiſh of Fabricius **, when told 
by Cineas of the opinions which Epicurus was then 
propagating, © that they might be adopted by the 
« enemies of Rome! The event did honor to the 
wiſdom and foreſight of this virtuous Roman. The 
baneful doctrine completed the ruin of Grecian 
manners. Naturally volatile, of a ſceptical turn, 
and, from the arts of refinement and elegance which 
were familiar to them, prone to diſſipation and 
pleaſurable indulgences, the Greeks but too eagerly 
embraced a ſyſtem, that levelled all religions 
reſtraints, and left them without a God to inſpect 
human actions. The conſequence was, what in the 
like caſe it will ever be. We have it from Poly bius“, 
who was an eye-witneſs, that venality, fraud, 
treachery, an utter diſregard of country, of the 
molt ſacred oaths, of all ties whatſoever, human 
and divine, crimes which indicate in the ſtrongeſt 


See Plut. in Pyrrho, 


" See Polyb. L. ii. c. 45. L. vi. c. 54, 55. L. xii. C. 1. 
L. xiii. de virtutibus & vitiis. 
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manner the corruption of a nation, and are the 
ſureſt preſages of its ruin, ſoon became prevalent 
throughout moſt of the ſtates of Greece. Ihe 
Achaeans ſeem to have been the only exception, 
Poſſibly, as they were a plainer people, and leſs 
converſant in philoſophical reſearches, the contagion 
had made leſs progreſs among them. Accordingly 
the Romans, who, from the vicious and enervated 


Nate of the other Grecian commonwealths, had 


obtained an eaſy conqueſt , met here with a vigor 
and ſtrength of virtue, ſuch as they little expected; 
and, amiilt that general wreck of principle that 
marks thoſe degenerate days, it was the glory of 
Achaia, to have a number of citizens who, ſteady 
to the intereſts of their country, treated the tempta- 
tions hell out by Rome with their merited contempt, 
and beheld her warlixe operations without diſmay. 


Jo detear this formidable oppoſition, the Romans 


contrived the expedient already related. Under the 
pretence of tranſmicting them to Rome to prove 
their innocence of a charge which the Romans 
themſelves knew to be groundleſs, they ſeized on 
upwards. of a thouſand of the moſt reſpectable of 
the Achaean nobles, and ſent them to periſh in Italy. 
In the mean while, taking advantage of the diſ- 
tracted councils of a people who were now aban— 
doned to the mifiule of demagogues of equal 
turbulence and incapacity, they effected their long- 
concerted project, the final overthrow of the 
Achaean liberties. 


It would have been, however, ſome recompence Abiea fate 
to Greece, for the loſs of her independence, if ſhe * reges 
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had found an effectual defence in that power, to 
which ſhe was thus ſubjected; and if, under the 
protection of her new maſters, ſhe had ſeen her 
tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed; but ſhe had not even this 


conſolation, Confounded in that maſs of nations, 
which formed the enormous and unwieldy body 


of the Roman empire, ſhe cealed to have any 
fortunes of her own; and at the ſame time, though, 
from her ſituation, it was forbidden to her to 
partake unmixed of whatever proſperity the Romans 
happened to enjoy, ſhe ſhared largely in moſt of 
their calamities; in the diſtreſſes of the Michridaric 
war; in the depredations of the Cilician pirates; 
in the bloody conteſts between Cacſar and Pompey ; 
between the republican party of Brutus , and the 
avengers of Caeſar's death; between Odtavius and 
Mark Antony; in the various opprefſions , of 
which the deſpotiſm of the emperors was afterwards 
productive; and, at length, in that general devaſ- 
tation which overſpread this mighty ſtate from the 
repeated incurſions of barbarian nations. Not to 
menuon, how feverely the private vices of the 
Romans themſelves were often felt by this unhappy 
country, in the exactions and inſults which ſhe 
had often to ſuffer from her deſpotic governors ; 
the common fate of all the provinces under the 
yoke of Rome. Until, from theſe ſeveral cauſes , 
Greece finally was left, as the is at this day, with 
hardly a trace of her former glories. 

A curſory view of what is moſt memorable in 
theſe latter events ſhall cloſe this r of our 
hiſtory. 
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ker misfortunes, this impending ſtorm of war had 
ſcarcely blown over, when the ambitious ſchemes 
of Mithridates of Pontus expoſed her to new 
dangers, and involved her in ſreſh calamities. 

This extraordinary prince, the moſt powerful of 
his time, and the moſt able and enterpriſing who 
had ever taken up arms againſt Rome, demands 
particular notice. He was the eighth in deſcent 
from that Mithridates who, fleeing from the pre— 
ſence of Antigonus to the Euxine fea, had laid 
the foundation of the kingdom of Pontus. The 
voice of flattery gave him an origia ſtill more 
illuſtrious , tracing his anceſtry down from the 
ancient line of the princes of the houſe of Cyrus. 
A minor at the time of his father's death, who 
had periſhed by domeſtic treaſon, and himſelf 
expoſed to a ſimilar fate, he was driven to 
ſeek for ſafety in the ſoreſts; where, under the 
pretence of purſuing the chaſe, he changed his 
haunts night after night, taking his repoſe on the 
ground, like the inhabitants of the wild; and 
never, during ſeven years, entering into any city, 
nor venturing under the cover of a roof. By this 
means he acquired a hardineſs of body, that was 
proof againſt every extreme of weather, and not 
to be ſubdued by any toil. The danger of his 
ſituation ſuggeſted an additional precaution: he 
fortified himſelf with a certain medicine, of which 
he is ſaid to have been the inventor, and which is 


* See Appian de Bello Mithridat. Plutarch. in Sylla, 
Luculle, Pompeio, 
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reported to have been an infall;ble antidote againſt B 0 0 * 


the effects of the moſt powerful poiſan. 


His father had beeo in friendſhip with the Romans, Sect. 3. 


and had done them important ſervices in their war 
againſt Androvicus, the laſt of the Pergamenian 
kings. The fon was too formidable to be admitted 
to the ſame friendly intercourſe. The Romans 
viewed him with jealouſy, aud reſolved to accom- 
pliſh his humiliation, With this view, the ſenate 
judged it expedient to cireumſcribe his ſovereignty 
within narrower limits. Provoked at the preſump- 
tion of this arbitrary attempt, Viithridates conceived 


in Aſia; a great part of which he ſoon united under 
his own banners. Three Roman generals marched 
againſt him; the proconſul Lucius Caſſius, Quintus 
Oppius, and Manius Aquilius, a man of conſular 
dignity, who had been honored with a triumph, and 


Vas at this time at the head ofthe Roman commiſſion. 


ers for the ſettlement of Aſia. Mithridates defeated 
them all, and having gotten the three commanders 
into his hands, regardlels of their quality, expoſed 
them to ridicule and icorn, producing them by way 
of ſpectacle through the Aſiatic cities. Aquilius par- 
ticularly , whom he charged with being the author 


VIII. 


the bold deſign of overthrowing the Roman empire 2ttemptsto 


everthrow 
the Roman 
empire in 
Aſia. 


of the war, was treated with the utmoſt contumely. 


He loaded him with chains, and mounting him on 
an aſs, compelled him, as he palſed along, to 
inform the gazing multitude of his name, and his 
rank in the Koman armies . To mark yet farthes 


" Mithridates probably conſidered this as an »& of jultice, 
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B O o k the execration in which he held the Roman name; 
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nis Canguinary day to maſſacre * 


orders. 


Maſſacre of 
the Romans 
and Italians 
throughout 
Aſia, 


he iſſued orders to the Aſiatics in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces throughout his dominions, on an appointed 
every Roman and Italian they 
could find among them, without regard to age, 
ſex, or condition; the debtor to have half the 
fortune of the creditor, whom he ſhould murder, 


and the flave, who had ſlain his maſter, his liberty; 


and forbidding them, under the pain of death, to 
ſave any of their lives, or, when dead, to give 
them burial. The atrocity of theſe orders, and, 
ſtill more, the horrid zeal with which they were 
executed, ſtrongly evince how odious the Romans 
muſt have been to the Aſiatic nations; eighty 
thouſand, by the loweſt accounts *, having periſhed 
in this maſſacre ; neither the feelings of humanity, 
the claims of gratitude, the ties of friendſhip, nor 
the reyerence of religion, ſhielding thoſe unhappy 


Manius Aquilins was in fact a perſon who meri:ed infamy : 
he had triumphed at the cloſ: of the P:1gamenian war, 
though, in the conduct cf it he had done little ſervice; 
Per;enna hiving biought that war nearly to a conc'uſion ; 


but, he dying, Aqui ius ſtepped into the command , and 


claimed the merit of what au other had achieved. A few cf 
the Aſiatic cities ſtil remaining to be reduced, he, in 
violation of th. laws of war, treach rouſly poiſoned the 
ſprings, from whence they were ſupplies with water, and 
thus compelled hem to iur:ender, We may judge, accord- 
ingly , how the Aßatics, who had {fred fo much from 
his perfid ouſneſs, muſt have erjoyed hi. humiliation, 
Se: Florus, L. ii. C. 20. 
* Liv. Epitom. L. Ixxviii. Appia. ub. ſup 
A hundred and fiity thouſand, lays Plutarch (in Sylla). 
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es | victims from the ſavage fury of unrelenting venge- g O O R 
o= | ance; even thoſe who fled for refuge to the temples, VIII. 
ed being torn from them, or ſlaughtered at the altars. Sect. 3. 
ey The death of Manius Aquilius cloſed this ſcene of 
e, horror; Mithridates cauſing molten gold to be 
he | poured down his throat, in reproach of Roman 
Ty avarice. 
ty; The object of Mithridates was now to attempt an Mithridates 
to alliance with the ſtates of Greece; with their {9m anal- 
12 0 liance with 
ve aſſiſtance to purſue his plan of hoſtilities in the me Grecian 
d, neighbourhood of Italy; and, ſhould circumſtances tes. 
ere favor him, to carry the war into the heart of the 
ans Roman empire. The conjuncture was favorable to 
hty his deſigns. The Romans, diſtreſſed at home, 
hed firſt by the Italian inſurgents or the confederate war, 
ity, and afterwards by the diſſenſions which Marius and 
nor Sylla had excited, ſeemed to have withdrawn their 
ppy attention from Greece. "Theſe circumſtances, with 
the powerful arguments that Mithridates had to 
my: offer, © of the exploits already achieved by him, 
war , and © of his avowed enmity to Rome, could not i 
ice; fail of eſtabliſhing an intereſt with a people, in their 4 
ion; happieſt days impatient and changeable, and at this Y 
and . R 4 
oof time ſharpened to a keener ſenſe of the oppreſſions 4 
, in they endured, by the very remembrance of the q 
1 the liberties which they had enjoyed. The Athenians | ; 
, and even prevented his wiſhes. Exaſperated by certain 14 
cord - fines, which the Romans had lately impoſed on 4 
88 them, they had ſent an embally to the king of Pontus, 4 
3 to implore his protection Nothing could coincide 7 
mor? opportunely with his views. A conſiderable | 
Syila) body of land-forces , under the command of his fon | 
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80 on Ariarathes”, and another under that of Archelaus; 
VIII. 
$c&. 3. 


with a large naval armament, were immediately 
ordered to their aſſiſtance. At the ſame time that his 
troops under Archelaus took poſſoſſion of Athens, 
his fleet was employed , with the moſt rapid ſucceſs, 
in reducing the numerous iſlands that cover the 
Aegean ſea; Ariarathes extended his conqueſts 
through Thrace and Macedon In Greece, the 
Roman commander Brutius Sura oppoſed Archelaus 
at firſt with vigor, and in one engagement obliged 
him to retreat to his ſhips. But this check produced 
nothing deciſive. And the whole province of Achaia, 
from T heſſaly to the Cretan ſea, had ſoon acknows- 


ledged Mithridates; the little city of Theſpiac having 
been, it is ſaid, the only place, whole reſiſtance 


rendered a ſiege neceſſary, 

Mean while Sylla, having expelled the Marin 
faction, prepared to puniſh the Grecian revolt, His 
very name impreſſed terror and diſmay. As Toon as 
his approach was known , the Grecian cities, Athens 
alone excepted, conſcious of guilt, ſent to deprecate 
his wrath , and to tender their ſubmiſſion. The other 
more important wars, to which his ambition was 
exciting him, probably ſaved them. Diſdaining to 
ſtoop to any mean game, he marched with rapidity 


to Athens, where the chief of the Mithridatic force 


ſeemed to be collected. His aim was, to extinguiſh 
at once the war in Greece,; by ſtorming Athens. But 
this he found a taſk more difficult than he expected, 

Athens was divided into wo parts, the upper 


N Appian calls him Arcathias, 
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ecte d. 


upper 


town , and the lower. The upper, comprehending u o o 
the c:ty properly fo called , together with the Acro- 
polis or Athen'an citidel 
common wall of conſiderable trength "The lower 
diſtant about five miles trom the upper was the great 
ſea-port of Athens, generally known by the name of 
the Piraeus, famed forts noble arſenal, for its docks, 
and the variety and extent of its buildings for naval 
purpoſes; for the number of ſeamea and artiſans 
with which it was crowded ; and above all, for its 
harbour, the work of Themiſtocles, faid to have 
been large enough to afford ſhelter to a thouſand 
ſhips *, and opening its capacious boſom to the trade, 
not only of the adjacent iſlands, but to that of Aſia 
and Egypt. Around 1t was a fortification of ſtone, 
raiſed by Pericles, ſixty feet in height, and of pro- 
portional thic#neſs, remarkable for the maily ſize 
of the ones with which it was conſtructed, and yet 
more fo for the compactneſs and ſolidi'y of their junc- 
tures. From the Piracus to Athens there was a road, 
fecured on each fide by a ſtrong wall, which formed 
a communication between the port and the city. 


* So ſays Pliny, L. vii. c. 37. Strabo, probably more 
exact, ſays four hundred. Spon (Voyage de la Grece, 
tom. ii.) ſuppoſes, that in its preſent Rate it could hardly be 
c:pable cf receiving fif y of our l-rg: ſhips. See Chandler's 
Travels in Greece, cnap $5. for a full account of this famed 
harbour. From a merb'e lion, of admirable workmanſhip, ten 
feet high, which was placed at the inmoſt extremity 
of this harbour, it has been known by the name cf Porto 
Draco, or Porto Lione. The 1 on has been carried away by 
the Venetianz, and is now to be ſeen before the arſenal at 


Venice. 
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was incloſed within one 
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In the upper town Ariſtion poſſeſſed the command; 0 
a factious demagogue, who had riſen to power by ? 
an abject compliance with the follies and vices of 6 
the multitude; and who by profeſſion was an Epi. | 
curean philoſopher, but, like many of that dangerous A 
ſect, concealed under this philoſophic diſguiſe the N 
blackeſt flagitiouſneſs of mind. By intrigue he had 


been appointed ambaſſador to Mithridates, into te 
whoſe favor he had inſinuated himſelf by che ſervility F 9 
of his deportment, and by betraying to him the | 1. 
intereſts of his country. On his return, be bad 1 J. 
amuſed the Athenians with aſſurances, that the B 
great views of Mithridates were pointed ſolely to "F 


the humiliation of Rome, with the reſtoration of 


the popular government, and all the ancient liberties | 5 
of Greece. Having, by theſe arts, obtained by | Ez 
degrees the unlimited confidence of the multitude, " 
he ſoon uſurped the ſovereign authority , and uſed it w 
like a tyrant, exerciſing the ſevere ſcourge of arbi— _ 


trary ſway on the very people who had truſted him 
with power; murdering or baniſhing, under pretence 
of having diſcovered their connexions with Rome, 
every man whole wealth could tempt his avarice, or 
whoſeſtation or virtues could alarm his fears. Urged 
on therefore by his crimes, Ariition, though not 
truly brave which a villain never is, was deſperate 
and had embraced the reſolution to ſuffer every 
extremity, rather than yield to a foe, from whom, 
he well knew , he had no mercy to expect. 
In the lower town, Archelaus had the direction of 
the military operations, a brave and experienced 
officer, who was attentive to improve every advan- 


to command from abroad every neceſſary ſupply. Sect. 3. 


- procure timber for his engines; and he ſeized on the 
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tage of his ſituation. Beſide a numerous garriſon, he x O 
had a ſtrong fleet at his diſpoſal, which enabled bim VIII. 


And, in addition to theſe advantages, there was 
an army of above a hundred thouſand men in | 
Macedon, ready to march to his afliſtance. | 
Sylla, on the contrary, after ſome fruitleſs attempts gw. jam. 
to carry the place by ſtorm, ſaw himſelf beſet with 9 
difficulties He had brought with him only five | 
legions and a few cohorts, in all about thirty thou- | 
ſand men; a force far inferior to that of the enemy. 
Beſides, he had neither the machines neceſſary for a 
ſiege, nor military ſtores of any kind, nor money to | 
purchaſe. But in his own daring mind he found 
reſources for every want. He ſent Lucullus into 
Egypt for naval ſuccours. He prevailed on the 
inhabitants of Aetolia and Theſſaly, probably by 
way of atoning for their late deſection, to ſend him 
a reinforcement of men, 'and a ſupply of arms 
and proviſions. He cut down all the ſacred groves and refources., *' 
round Athens, and ſpared not thoſe of the Lycaeum | 
and Academy in the Athenian ſuburbs, in order to 


4 . — _— —— 4 ————— . 
* : - _— = _— — * ws 
1 * . _ , + 4% 


holy treaſures at Epidaurus, Olympia, and Delphi. 
His anſwer to Caphis, a certain Phocian , whom he 
diſpatched on this errand to the Delphic temple; is 
memorable; and ſhows, that this ſtern Roman was 
as little embarraſſed by ſcruples of religion, as by 
the feelings of humanity. Juſt as Capbis was preparing 
to ſeize the ſacred offerings , the prieſts contrived 
that the lyre of Apollo ſhould be heard to ſound from 
the inmoſt ſanctuary; Caphis, ſtruck with a religious 
Aa 4 
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» o o R horror, immediately deßiſted, and ſent the Roman 
viii. commander an account of the tremendous prodigy. 
Sect. 3. Sylla replied jeſtingly , * that he was ſurpriſed 
4 Caphis did nat know, that muſic was the expreſ- 
« ſion, not of anger but of joy. And that he might 
« therefore boldly take the treaſur's, lince Apollo 

„gave them with ſuch good will '.“ 
He is bam. With all theſe aids, however, Sylla had not 
in his ſeveral much to boaſt of Heattempted to ſcale the walls, 
attempts; and was repulſed, His warhke engines were ſet 
on fire, and deftroved in a ſally of the befieged. 
He b:ittered their works in vain, while a now wall 
inſtantly appeared bebind every breach that had 
been made. He tried to proceed by mining; but 
the Athenians conntermined his works, and flew 
or put to flight his miners. | hus battled in every 
attempt, and winter coming on, he reſolved to 
change the fiege into a blockade, in hopes of 
= A LI reducing the place by famine He had already 
of reducing the thrown down part of the long walls, which joined 
place by fa= the Piracusro Athens, and had made alodgement on 
Re the very road, which ferved as a communication 
between them, fo that the former metho+41 of con- 


veying proviſions from the port to the city, was 


rendered almoſt impracticable. Diſfficulties, however, 
he ſtiil had to combat; and theſe aroſe chiefly from 
Archcelaus, who, active and enterpriſing, took every 
opportunity, and often with ſaccels, to attack the 
Roman lines, and to throw reliet into Athens; but 
the treachery of two Athenians belonging to the 
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Piraean garriſon, at length enabled Sylla to prevent no 0 R 
even theſe precarious and hazardous ſupplies. Expert VIII. 
at the ſling, they dif hirged a number of leaden bullets Sect. 3. 
wo the Roman camp day after day, infcribed with 

notices of whatever Archelaus was preparing to 

do- to morrow we ſhall make a ſally” —© on a 

part of your lines is the attack to be - © at fuch 

« an hour the convoy lets out — and Sylla took 

his meaſures accordingly, 

Deprived in this manner of every reſource, Athens Diftreſs et 
ſoon began to feel the uimoſt ſeverity of want, A eus? 
baſhel of wheat was fold for a thouſand drachmas **, 
the people feeding not only on the herbs and roots 
that grew ſpontaneouſly in the citadel, but on fodden 
leather and oii-bags, fome even on human carcales , 
while the tyrant indulged in plenty and mot; and 
when applied to by the prieſts and chief men of 
Athens, who conjured him to compaſlionate the 
public miſery , and treat with the Romans, he com- 
manded his guards to anſwer them with a ſhower of 
arrows, and drive them from his preſence. Sylla 
bad information of all theſe proceedings; and rightly 
judging, that now was the favorable moment, deter- 
mined once more to try whether ſtorming might not 
ſucceed. A part of the wall having been obſerved to 
be lower than the reſt, there he directed the attack to 
be made; and taking the opportunity of the dead 
hour of the night, he carried his point with little 
difficulty; the inhabitants, from ſurpriſe, or from their ent. 
preſent feeble condition, or perhaps from the difat- 
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fection of many to a ſervice, which terror alone had 
made them ſubmit toy ſcarcely attempting oppoſition. 
Theſe conſiderations, the laſt eſpecially, from a more 
merciful conqueror, might have obtained ſome degree 
of favor for Athens in this hour of its miſery. But of 
a temper naturally rigid and vindictive, and by long 
practice made familiar with deeds of blood, Sylla had 
become a perfect ſtranger to all che tender feelings of 
humanity. He had beſides been irritated by the 
obſtinate reſiſtance he had met with; and ſtill more, 
if we are to believe Plutarch **', by certain perſonal 
inſults he had received from Ariſtion, who, during 
the ſiege, fearleſs of the iſſue , had wantonly inſulted 
the Roman general as he paſſed under the walls; and 
Sylla poſſeſſed not that greatneſs of mind which for- 
gives or contemns ſuch indignities. 

Eager therefore for revenge, he abandoned to his 
ſoldiers the plunder of the city , with expreſs orders, 
that all within the walls, whether citizens of ſoldiers, 
male or female, young or aged, ſhould be indiſcri- 
minately put to the ſword. I he ſcene that followed 
is one of the moſt dreadful that is recorded in the 
Grecian annals. Goaded on by the fierceneſs of Sylla, 
and, not leſs ſtrongly perhaps, by their own reſent- 
ments and avarice, the ſoldiery ruſhed furiouſly 
againſt this emaciated, diſpirited, defenceleſs multi- 
tude ; the darkneſs of the midnight-hour , the ſound 
of trumpets, the blowing of horns, the clang of 
arms, the (ſhouts of the conquerors , and the ſcreams 


of deſpair, all contributing to the horrors of this 


** Ubi. ſup. 
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inhuman maſſacre. Unchecked by any reſiſtance, x o O K 
ſlaughter had ſoon made its way from quarter to VIII. 
quarter; many of the miſerable inhabitants, worn Sect. 3. 
out with want, offering themſelves to the ſtroke of 
death; and ſome even before the ſword of the enemy 
reached them. unwilling to outhve che liberties, or 
the exiſtence of their country or wiſhing to prevent 
the violence of the brutal ſoldier, falling by their own 
hands. The number of the flain, according to 
Plutarch, was ſo great, that it exceeded all com- 
putation, and was only to be judged of from the 
quantity of blood, which is ſaid to have poured in 
torrents through the gates of the city. 

Sated at length with carnage , Sylla yielded to the 
importunities of thoſe about him, and with ill. feigned 
mercy . conſented to ſpare what remained of this bis ill-feigned 
wretched people. He granted their lives, he ſaid , *. 
from the high reſpect be bore to their illuſtrious an- 
ceſtors, © forgiving the many on account of the /e, 
the living for the ſake of the dead. 

Amidit the confuſion of the night, Ariſtion and his Fate of Ar. 
minions had eſcaped into the citadel ; but in a few ©" 
days the want of water obliged them to ſurrender : 
the tyrant was put to death by the command of Sylla, 


. and together with him according to Appian , all 


who had ſhared in his councils. 
Soon after the taking of Athens, the Piraeus was The Pirzem 
evacuated ; Archelaus, who ſaw that it was no longer *. 
defenſible, now that the higher grounds were in the 
poſſeſſion of the enemy; drawing off his troops, and 


* Plut. in Sy!l4. *' De bello Mithrid, 
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3 0 0 contenting himſelf with blocking up the mouth of the 


VIII 


Sect. 3. 


Beftraction 
© fAthens, 


harbour with his fleet. Here therefore human victims 
were wanting to ſaiisfy the excterminating ſpirit of 
the cooqueror; and inſtead of theſe the magnificent 
ſtructures, and various decorations, with which 
Athenian pride and genius had during three hundred 
years been adorning this favorite port, ſupplied freſh 
objects to his fury, He ſet fire to the place, and chen 
demoliſhed whatever the flames had not deſtroyed. 
In the ſacking of the upper city, a conſiderable part 
of it had been /ey-Iled with the ground But here 
Sylla reduced the whole to one diſmal mals of ruins, 
not a ſingle edifice eſcaping from his more than 
gothic barbarity. 

i his was the moſt complete deſtruction that 
Athens had ever experienced ſince the Perſian in— 
valion! and it was with difficulty, and by flow 
degrees that ſhe ever roſe again to conſideration. 
When the devaltations of war had ceaſed , the few 
Athenian families that ſurvived returned to their 
ruined city; and both public and private munift- 
cence were employed from time to time iu repairing 
her breaches. But ſtill many monuments of Sylla's 
vengeance remained long; and it was not till the 
days of the emperor Hadrian, the moſt bountiful of 
her latter becefactors, that ſhe began to reſume ſome- 
what of her former ſplendor, 

J he deſtruction of Athens was, however, but a part 
of what Greece had to ſuffer from the hands of Sy la. 
He had ſcarcely taken poſſe ſſion of that city, when 
Taxiles, who had ſucceeded to the command of the 
army of Mithridates, on the death of Ariarathes , 
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the king's ſon'*, and now, by repeated ſupplies, Boo Kk 
had increaſed his forces to a hundred and twenty VIIL. 
thouſand men, marched againſt him from Macedon ; Sect. 3. 
and having been joined by Archelaus, advanced into 

Boeotia. Sylla's numbers, with all the reinforcements 
he could procure, were two thirds ſhort of thoſe of 14 
the enemy. To intrench himſelf within the Athenian | 
ruins, where it had been difficult fo” the Aſiatics to 

force him, ſeemed his only reſource. But the country 

of Attica being now a waſte, and his troops being in 

danger of periſhing by famine ſhould he attempt to 

remain in his preſent poſition, he determined to 

advance into the plain, and boldly truſt the event to 

Roman courage. A particular account of the action 

that followed, belongs to another hiſtory. It is ſuffi- 

cient to ſay, that, the two armies having joined battle 

at Chaeronea, Sylla obtained a complete victory, Syn defeats 
with the poſſeſſion of the enemies camp, while a e pug 
hundred and ten thouſand of their men were left dead 

upon the field, Mithridates, unappalled by misfor- 

tunes, and fruitful in reſources, immediately dif. 

patched Dorylaus at the head of an army of eighty 
thouſand men, to oppoſe Sylla. They engaged at | 
Orchomenos in Bocotia; where, notwithRunding the 1 
moſt ſpirited exertion on the part of the Aſiatics, 
which at one time had nearly proved fatal to the 
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From the private papers of Mithridates, which Pompey 
(Plutarch in Pompeo) found in th» caſte of Caenon, it 
appeared, that the young prince hed fa len a victim t Cajlerss 
jealouſy; he was taken off by poiſon by his father's orders; 
whoſe envy and ſuſpicion were erobeb'y both awakened by 


the mattial reputation he had acquired in Macedon, 
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B © On Romans, Sylla proved again victorious. Hiſtory 1 was 
Vii. ſpeakshighly of his valor as well as conduct on both | the 
dect. 3. theſe occaſions. It is ſuſpected, however, that another reſt 
cauſe contributed much to his ſucceſs. Archelaus is | not 
ſaid to have been drawn into a treaſonable correſ- both 
pondence with Sylla, and to have ſold his maſter. | Boe 
Of this Mithridates himſelf, in a letter to Arſaces , Citie: 
king of the Parthians '*, appears to have entertained | conc 
ſtrong ſuſpicions. It is certain, that Sylla ever after plete 
treated Achelaus with extraordinary regard, pre- half 
ſented him with a large tract of land *?, in the iſland Apo 
of Euboea , and conferred on him the title of the pe 
FRIEND AND ALLY OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE; favors, 1 “ foi 
which he would never have beſtowed, had they not As 
been purchaſed by important ſervices. niexic 
BEOS The firſt uſe that Sylla made of his victories, was , follo\ 
vengeance on to execute vengeance on the Bocotians. I his unhappy Þ be pl 
the Bocotians. people, whoſe country had been the ſcene of the late throy 
battles, had already ſuffered ſeverely by the common tinuir 
deſolations of war, and the inſolence and rapive of of del 
the Aſiatics as well as Romans. Sylla's reſentment | irreco 
The Romans were retreating in confuſion , whenSy a, || ®t diff 
frantic at the ſight, leaped off his horſe , ſeized one of the of his 
enſigns, and ruſhing in among the f.girtives, ** here, ' cried he, 1 Was n. 
& ſhall 1 die with honor: and you, Komans, when zſked ubs e ny 
« you betrayed your general, remember to tell, it was at 1 
* Orchomenos”. Shame, and a ſenſe of honor, ſtopped their Particu 
flight, and turned the fortune of the day Plut in Syl/a. A. 
Ad Fragm. Salluſt. L. iv. Ten thouſand acres. anecdo 
A ſhort time before the batte of Chaeronea , the B f{everi;) 
barbarians, though ſeemingly in friendſhip with th: Bo otians, his wal 
had in their excurſions ſacked two B cot an cities, Pana pet With a 
and Lebad a, and pillaged the oracular temple , for which when 


the latter was famed. Plyt. in Sylla, any 
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was not ſo eaſily to be appeaſed. Beſide the guiltof go O x 


the firſt defection, in which they {ſhared with the 
reſt of Greece, they were charged , and probably 
not without reaſon, with having given aſſiſtance to 
both the Aſiatic armies. In revenge, he abandoned 
Boeotia to maſſacre and devaſtation ; many of the 
cities“ were laid in ruins**, and the inhabitants 
condemned to indiſcriminate ſlaughter. To com- 
plete the whole, he deprived the Thebans of 
half their territory, conſecrating it to the Pythian 
Apollo and the Olympian Jupiter, “ to make com- 
« penſation,” ſaid the pious ravager, to thoſe gods 
de for the treaſures that he had taken from them.” 


VIII. 


Sect. 3. 


As to Mithridates, though Greece bad no con- Later for. 


nexion with his ſubſequent fortunes, yet here the 1 
11 3 


following ſhort ſketch of them may not improperly 
be placed. However humbled by repeated over- 
throws, he ſtill role ſuperior to every diſaſter; con- 
tinuing, through a long ſeries of wars, of victories, 
of defeats, of negotiations, and of conventions, the 
irreconcileable enemy of Rome. Though oppoſed 
at different periods by three of the greateſt generals 
of his time, Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey, yet he 
was never totally ſubdued. Ar laſt, when ſeemingly 


"? Three of them, Anthedon, Larymna, and Alaeae, are 
particularly mentioned, 

'* We have from Plutarch (in Sylla] the fo'lowing 
anecdote, from which we may judge, with what an unfeeling 
ſeveri:y theſe wretched cities had been trea ed. Sylla one day in 
his walks meeting with ſome fiſheimen, who preſ:nted him 
with a curious diſh of fiſh, inquired, whence they were; 
when hearing they were Aleans ,. © what” ſaid he, are 
& any of the Alacans alive! ” 
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bereaved of all his hopes, and driven into a remote 


and inboſpitable corner of his dominions, we ſee 
him with aſtoniſhment forming the bold deſign of an 
irruption into Italy, by the very road, which ſome 
ages alter the nexthern bands attempted and pro- 
ſecuted with ſuch fatal ſucceſs. At the time he con- 
ceived this daring plan, he was drawing near his 
ſeventieth year; aud yet, even thus circumſtanced, 
Rome had probably found him a ſecond Hannibal, 
had not the revolt of his fon Pharnaces diſconcerted 
his councils, and put an end to all his ſchemes. Of 
all bis ſons be held him deareſt, conſidered him as 
the laſt ſupport of his royal houſe, and had appointed 
him his ſucceſſor; as from him, amidſt the various 
treaſons , which he had experienced from the reſt 
of his children, he had always met with attachment 
and fidelity. Overwhelmed by this unexpected blow, 
the hoary monarch, ina lit of deſpair, at once puta 
period to his own misfortunes, and to the fears of 
Rome. How formidable he muſt have been to the 
Romans, we may juiige from the intemperate joy they 
indulged upon receiving the udings of his death, *as 
« if,” ſays Plutarch, tea thouſand of their enemies 
& had been ſlain in WMichridates .“ 

To the calamities of the Nithridatic war there 
ſoon ſucceeded, what proved nearly as fatal to 
Greece the depreditions of theCiiician corſans, I hefe 
lawleſs rovers had their original ſettlement among 
the rocks and faſineilcs of the Cilician coalt * 


21 . 
Plutarch. in Pomp. 


* Sce Strab, L. xive p. 459. Flor. L. iii. c. 6. 
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where, enriched by numerous prizes , which the 
adjacent ſeas and iſlands afforded them, and taking 
advantage of the conteſts or the weakneſs of the 
Aſiatic princes around, in whoſe ſervice they were 
occaſionally employed , they acquired a degree of 
ſtrength, which ren ſered them at length the terror 
of all the neighbouring ſtates. In this ſituation 
Mithridates found them, when that enterpriſing 
prince was meditating the empire of Aſia He ſaw at 
once the important advantage to be derived from 
the intrepidity and naval experience of thele ravagers, 
and diſdained not to inrol them among his con- 
federates. Emboldened by this alliance, they now 
adventured on expeditions more diſtant and hazat- 
dous, and had ſoon extended their excurſions from 


the pillars of Hercules to the ſhores of g ypt; whilſt. 


the Romans, embarraſſed on every fide by inteſtine 
commotions , and the precarious condition of many 
of their moſt valuable provinces, maiked the gather. 
ing ſtorm, without being able to guard againſt it. 


Elated and aſſiſted by incidents fo alluring and ite; power 


power, that ſrenied to promiſe nothing leſs than the 
ſovereignty of the Mediterranean. Not contented 
with attacking ſhips, they aſſailed towns and iſlands. 
They had in various parts their arſenals, their ports, 
their watch- towers, all ſtrongly fortified T he num- 


ber of their gallies amourted to a thouſand , which 
were moſt completely equipped; and the cities, of 
which they were in poſſeſſion, were not fewer than 
four hundred Nor was there one place almoſt of 
note throughout the whole Mediterranean ſea, that 


VOI. II. B b 


favorable, theſe ſons of rapine roſe to a degree of and luceeſs 3 
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B Oo o k had not paid them contributions, or ſuffered from 


VIII. 


Sect. 3. 


they ravage 
Greece; 


their depredations. Even the legions of Italy could 
not ſecure her from thele piratical invaders. They in- 
ſulted her coaſts; they even ventured upon inland 
incurſions plundering villas, and carrying off both 
plunder and people; ſo that within a certain diſtance 
of the ſea-ſide there was no longer any travelling 
with ſafety. 

To theſe predatory invaſions Greece, by her ſitua- 


tion, was neceſſarily much expoſed. The multitude 


ofiſlands which ſurrounded her, and the great extent 
of coalt open to the Aegean, the Cretan, and the 
lonian ſeas, abounding with creeks and harbours, 
and preſenting to the view flouriſhing cities , rich 
paſturages, and various ſcenes of rural wealth, 
which overſpread this beautiful country, were objects 
too Inviting to be paſſed over without a viſit from 
theſe rapacious ſpoilers. Accordingly, few countries 
appear to have ſuffered more. They plundered her 
ſhips; they pillaged her towns; they laid waſte her 
territory. And on the Peloponneſian coalt with ſuch 
ſucceſs were their depredations carried on, that the 
promontory-of Nlalea, the ſouth-eaſt point of this 
part of Greece, received ſrom them the name of the 
golden promontory **. I hey did not ſpare even the 
temples of the gods. Flutarch reckons ſever of the 


ot revered temnles of Greece, which, until that! 
period, the rapacious hand of the invader had never 


dared to violate. But theſe now were laid in ruins; 
amongſt which number we lind the famous temple 


'* Florus, bi ſup, 
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Epidaurus. 


371 


of Juno at Argos, aud that of Aeſculapius at Book 


VIII. 
During a period of near forty years, theſe enemies Sect. 3. 


of mankind had thus continued their outrages, when 
the Romans, now in ſome meaſure relieved from 
their late embatraſſments, reſolved to employ every 
effort for their extirpition. The arms of Pompey, 
to whom the conduct of the war was committed, 


were completely ſucceſsful. He deſtroyed their fleets, ore extir« 
purſued them to their molt ſecret haunts, and diſ- e 
poſſeſſed them of all their fortreffes. Having at laſt 
reduced them to unconditional ſubmiſſion, he 
diſperſed them 1n different countries, appointing 


them inland ſettlements, that, having no proſpect 
of the fea, they might not again be tempted to 


renew their naval depredations. As to Greece, beplorabte 


from a remarkable circumſtance, recorded by 
Plutarch on this occaſion, we may judge what at 
this period was her deplorable [tate of depopulation, 
in conſequence of theſe calamities It was found 
expedient, in order to re- heople the country, to 
tranſplant a conſiderable body of theſe pirates into 
Peloponneſus. Pompey afſhgred them the terri- 
tory of the Dymeans, lately one of the principal 
tribes of the Achaean confederacy; this whole 
diſtrict, as large, and formerly as fruitful as any 


in Achaia, being now. to uſe Plutarch's words , 
widowed of inhabitants 20 


The guilty ſcenes, that ſoon after followed. are The Romess 


well known ; when ambition huſhed What corru 
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tion had begun; and when the ruin of the Roman 
liberties, which rapacity, venality, and diffoluteneſs 
had been preparing, was completely effected by 


the bold and ardent ſpirit of Cacſar, the diſſipation 


of Antony, and the calm time-watching hypocriſy 
of Octavius. The ſword of civil difcord had not 
long been unſheathed , when Italy poured the whole 
war into this unfortunate land; and by the con- 


| tending factions of Rome were the plains of Pharſalia 


drenched in blood. Upon Caeſar's death, the con- 
teſt was renewed; and Greece became again the 
field, in which the prize of empire was to be 
diſputed. The jealouſies of Octavius and Antony 
produced a third war; and ſtill was Greece, as 
before, the ſcene of action; on the coaſt of Fpire 
being fought the battle that gave to Octavius the 


world. 

Without the aid of hiſtory, the mind may eaſily 
conceive what muſt have been the deſolations ** of 
a country, the theatre of all theſe hoſtile operations, 


25 When Antony was p'eparing to fight Octavius, 
pluta ch (in A to io) informs us, the re-p:rs and aſs- 
drivers, even the very boys, through ut Gr ece, were 
forced away to man A tony's fleet. Flutarch's great grand- 
f.ther, Nicar hus, was at this time at Cha ronea, his 
place of reſid:nce; and he uſed to relate, that the inha- 
birants of this part of the country , not having horſes, were 
compelled to carry the corn on their cwn backs to the 
ſea-coaſt , as far as Anticyra on the C. rinthian guiph, and 
we:e diiven by the ſoidiers with ſtripes, like beaſts cf 
burden. And after the battle of Actium, in ſuch -xtreme 
indigence were the cities of Gretce, having been plundered 
of ail they had, that Caeſar, though highly difpt.aſed with 
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compelled to take an active part in civil broils , 
and thinned of its people by wars not its own ; 
whilſt a multitude of foreign bands, many of them 
fierce barbarians, from Gaul, from Thrace, from 
Africa, from the foreſts of Germany, and from the 
wilds of Caucaſus, invited thither by the hopes of 
ſpoil, completed the diſtreſs. Yer even theſe cala- 
mities, inſeparable perhaps from convulſioas ſu: h 
as theſe, and which, it might be expected, would 
have terminated with the ceſſation of hoſtilities , 
Greece found to her ſorrow only the commence- 
ment of her ſufferings. The war being ended, 
whoever had not been the victor's friends, were 
now conſidered as his foes; vengeance and ra- 
paciouſneſs, eaſily found out pretences agaioſt all, 
from whom plunder might be expected; and the 
pillage of cities, and the confiſcation of territories, 
were as the right and the reward of the conqueror. 
Caeſar himſelf, the moſt clement tyrant that ever 
roſe to power by the ſword, was not altogether 
innocent of theſe vindictive executions. The Athe. 
nians had declared againſt him; and their whole 
country, now beginning to recover from Sylla's 
deſolations, he again reduced to a ruinous waſte. 
The people of Sicyon, who together with the reſt 
of Peloponneſus, had been active in the intereſts of 
Pompey, he deſpoiled of the Corinthian territory, 
which had formerly been aſſigned to them; and, 
probably to humble this part of Greece, he raiſed 


them for their attachment to Antony, was induced by their 
diſtreſs, to order the corn, which had been provided for 
the uſe of the war, to be diſttibuted among them. 
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B oor Corinth from its ruins, colonizing it with a body 


of his veterans. and a number of entranchiſed 
faves from Italy “. 

When, upon the fall of Antony, Octavius or 
rather Augultus, for ſo had flattery now named 
him, flaw himſelf in the urconuotled poſſeffion of 


ſovereign power, the ſuppreiſtion of rhe {pirit of 


liberty, wherever in the courte of the late conteſts 
any exertion of it had appeared became his princi— 
pal object. Greece was not forgotten. Severat of 
her ſtates had not only inliſted under Pompey's 
banners, but had afterwards eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the conſpirators, and Jatterly that of Antony. The 
Athenians had even celebrated the death of Caeſar 
as the acra of the re-e(tabliithment of freedom, and 
bad placed the ſtatues of Brutus and Callius next 
to thoſe of Harmodius and Ariftogitoa Auguſtus 
made it his ſtady to humble thele Hh republicans, 
He abridged the few priviieges that remained to 
the Athenians, and deprived them of Aegina be 
Meſſevians be reduce to a ſtate of vallalage; and 
he plundered the Arcadiins of their very ſtatues 
and the monuments of them antiquity, He obſerved 
a ſimilar policy towards every other Grecian ſtate. 
And though the | acedaemonians had declared in 
his favor, he thought it expedient, ig order to 
reduce their power, to diſmember from them 
twenty-four cities of Laconia, declaring them to 
be thenccforward independent, and diltnguiſhing 


Ste Pitarch, in Ca.ſare. Pauſan, in Corinth, Strabo 
Caſaub. L. ix. p. 263. 
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them by the name of ZEleutherolacons, or free 
Laconians . 

From the days of Auguſtus the iron ſceptre of 
deſpotiſm has been extended over this unhappy 
land. 

Under the firſt Roman emperors, indeed, Greece 
is ſaid to have jc arcely felc the ſeverity of her lot; 
and her own wiiters who lived in theſe times; 
Strabo * and Pauſanias *?, ſpeak largely of the 
proſperity ſhe derived from the Roman government. 
It is not difficuli to account for this partiality. The 
latter days of Grecian liberty had been times of 
confuſion and inteſtine miſery. From the commence- 
ment of the war of the Triumvirs, Greece bad 
been one continued ſcene of devatation and blood- 
med. In the eſtabliſhment therefore of the imperial 
power, which extinguiſhed all theſe conteſts, this 
unhappy country found relief; and without regret 
gave up a freedom, long fince little more than 
nominal, in exchange for domeſtic peace. and pro- 


tection from ſoreign invaſion. It is likewiſe to be 


obſerved, that the crimes of the earlier Roman 
tyrants were generally confined to Italy, where the 
objects of their deſires or of their jealouſy were 


"7 See Pauſan. in Corinthiac. La onic. & Meſſeniacis. 

3% Mzxu vw (ſays Strabo, L. ix. p. 2-4, ſpecking of 
A hens) & Nee fore wat Tiny mapsx 75 Pay. St abo 
tels us he lived under Auguſtus and Tiberi's, daring 
ewhoſe re'gus, ſay: he, Rome and her ſubj. provinces 
enjoyed a proſperity ſuch as they had hitherta never known. 
Se Sirab. L. vi. in fin. May not the teſtimony of ſach a 
witneſs be queſt oned ? | 

See Pauſan, in Aiticis 4 Eliacis , Achaicis. 
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moſtly found ; and the provinces, whether from 
their ſuppoſed infignificancy. or from the policy of 
their Roman maſters, were often permitted to enjoy 
a ſecurity, which was denied to the firſt families 
of Rome. Iwill have my ſheep ſhorn, not flayed,” 
ſaid the unfeeliog but ſubtile Tiberius to a certain 
governor of Egypt, who, with the view of recom- 
mending himſelf to his ſavor, had labored to 
augment the imperial revenues by mercileſs exac- 
tions **. He would enjoy; but, attentive to his 
own intereſt, he was unwilling to exhauſt, The 
legionary armies, beſides, afterwards the formidable 
controllers of the Roman world, ſeemed as yet 
unconſcious of their own ſtrength, and diſdained 
not to receive orders, which they were ſoon to 
impoſe. In addition to theſe conſiderations, there 
is much reaſon to ſuſpect, that this very repreſen. 
tation of the proſperity of Greece under the Roman 
Government was in a great meaſure the language 
of ſeryitude, in order to court the favor of theſe 
lords of nations; and that Greece was far from 
poſſeſſing that ſhare of happineſs, which ſome 


Pon Caſſius. Ha- ov. 1606. LVII. 608 

It is not to be ſuppoſe, that a d*tail (which there 
were ſo many powerful r-afons for ſupareſſing) ſhould have 
reach-d us, of all th: ſufferings of Greece un1er the 
impe ial 4eſpot* of Rome; but among Pliny's letters, there 
is one (viii. 24) to his friend Maximus, upon his being 
appointed to the government of Achaia, ſtill ex:ant, 
where, from many expreſſions, and the earneſt chirge he 
gives him, © to remember the reſpect due to this once- 
« jlluſtri us people, whom,” ſays he, © to deſpoil of that 
* little ſhadow and name of liberty, now lefc to them, 
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of her writers would perſuade us ſhe enjoyed. n O Ox 


What ſtrengthens the ſuſpicion is the ſervile adu- 
lation, which Greece appears to bave paid even 
to a Nero. Never did a more flagitious tyrant 
diſgrace the imperial purple. And yet has Greece 
inrolled him among her deliverers. Vain of his 
muſical and dramatic excellence, he had palled over 


thither, to exhibit himſelf on the Greek ſtage, and 


to diſpute the wreath of victory with the Grecian 
performers, who had the reputation of being the 
molt excellent then exiſting. His ſucceſs in the courſe 
of this whimſical expedition equalled his utmoſt 
vanity. Wherever he appeared, and in whatſoever 
character, (and he attempted every character, high 
orlow, male or female) the judges with one voice, 
as may well be ſuppoſed , when the lord of legions 
was the performer, proclaimed him victor. At the 
celebration of the Iſthmian games, which ſoon 
after followed, he expreſſed his gratitude by publicly 


vIII. 
Sect. 3. 


declaring Greece free and independent. T his was Greece re- 


a grant of little value to a people, who had neither 
the virtue to enjoy nor the power to preſerve it, 
and it tended only to renew among them the fatal 
conteſts of their popular aſſemblies. It was a grant 
alſo, which Nero himſelf violated with the. ſame 
levity with which it was beſtowed: having, at 


it were hard, it were cruel, it were barbarous!” one 


is apt to conclude, that they had not been always treated 
with a gentle hand. Pliny's repreſentations to his friend ſeem 


to form a kind of contraſt between what Greece had experi- 
enced from former governors, and what Pliny required of 
Maximus. 
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the very time he announced freedom to them , 
ſeized every relic of Grecian ſplendor which could 
be found; and having plundered the very temples 
of all the valuable ſtatues which had hitherto eſcaped 
the band of the ſpoiler **, For this piece of mockery 
Pauſanias ** nevertheleſs is laviſh in Nero's praiſe, 
as if /he reſtoration of Grecian liberty had been really 
and be conſiders it as a maik of 
& innate greatneſs of mind © in that emperor, © to 
„ have been, with all his crimes, capable of fo 
* generous a purpoſe. Certainly little of the ſpirit 
of ancient Greece was remaining when the pen of 
her hiſtorian could thus attempt to digniſy the 
capricious follies of a madman. 

This pretended reſtoration of freedom ended, 
as it was eaſy to foreſee it would. With the revival 
of the municipal rights of the Grecian tribes their 
contentions revived alſo; ſuch at leaſt is the Roman 
account In order therefore to re. eſtabliſh tranquillity 
in Greece, Veſpaſian declared it neceſſary to reduce 
it again to ſervitude ** 

In reviewiog the liſt of the ſucceeding emperors, 


the tcceeUi"E jt is painful to reflect, how few of their names“ 


e np<1iors, and 


in what man 
n-r Greece 
wi affected 
b, them. 


deſerve to be recorded with honor, in con pariſon 
of thoſe who in cruelty, and in difiolucenels, were 
the ſcourges, and, {till more, the r<proach of 
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human kind. To add to the ſeverity of the oppreſ- h O o * 


ſion, theſe tyrants ſeldom roſe to the ſeat of 
dominion by peaceable ſucceſſion, but generally 
made their way to it by military force; fo that 
the defeat of the unſucceſsful candidate, and the 
ſubſequent depoſition of the ſucceſeſul one, proved 
fatal to all who, however innocent of their crimes, 
were even ſuſpected of having had any connexion 
with their fortunes. When Geta fell by the hand 
of Caracalla, © it was computed, that under the 
* vague appellation of the friends of Geta , above 
* twenty thouſand perſons of both ſexes ſuffered 
death. His guards and freedmen, the miniſters 
of his ſerious buſineſs, and the companions of 
his looſer hours. thoſe, who by his intereſt had 
been promoted to any command in the army, 
or in the provinces, with the long-connected 
train of their dependents, were included in the 
proſcription, which endeavoured to reach every 
“ one who had maintained the ſmalleſt correſpon— 
dence with Geta, who lamented his death, or 


% Marked in 


who even mentioned his name . 


cc 


** Se: Gibbon's Decline of the Roman Empire, Ch. vi. 

With particular pl-aſur? I take th opportunity cf acknow- 
jedging my obligations to the elegant work, from which the 
above quotation is borrowed, ] have had frequent recourſe 
to it in this part ef my hiſtory. Jt I have attempted to 
place {. me matters in a different light from that in which 
this ingenious writer ſcems to have conſidered them; 1 ſhall 
hope, from the lib-rality of ſentiment which his writings 
aſure me he p ſſeſſes, that he w:!l not diſ-pprove of a 


freedom of inquiry, aiway> ferviceab.e to the cauſe of truth. 
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like manner with blood and devaſtation was every 
revolution, that placed a new family on the imperial 
throne; the removal of even the moſt guilty tyrant. 
becoming a public calamity, from the ſinguioary 
and extenſive miſchiefs of which it was productive. 
Not only party-rage armed the military ruffian; 
private animoſity alſo availed itſelf of the oppor- 
tunity, and under the ſemblance of loyal zeal 
executed its ſelfiſh and vindictive purpoſes. W hat 
vengeance did not perpetrate , avarice executed; 
the plundering of every wealthy individual being 
frequently the only reſource that remained to the 
tyrant of the day to ſatisfy the demands of the 
clain>rous ſoldiery , whoſe ſedition had raiſed him 
to the purple. Nor leſs than thirteen of theſe revolu- 
tions within the ſpace of ſeventy years. from the 
death of Comnodus to the acceſſion of Decius, 
have oiſ>raced the Roman annals, and now eXcite 
a mixed ſenſation of pity and deteſtation 1n the 
human breaſt. 

Amidſt that variety of miſery, which Greece, 
in common with the other Roman provinces, had 


to ſuffer from this fierce line of tyrants, ſhe had 


hitherto however been ſafe from the inroads of 
thoſe barbarian tribes, which for a conſiderable 
time had inſulted the Romana frontier; and at a 
diſtance from the ſcene of hoſtilities ſhe paid little 
attention to dangers, which ſhe fondly thought 
were never to teach her. The reigns of Decius, 
of the unhappy Valentinian and his ſon Gallienus, 
ſhowed her the vanity of her ſecurity. The Goths, 
a ne race of adventurers, hitherto almoſt unknown 
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to the Romans even by name, had ifſved from 8 0 o X 


the northern extremities of Germany, and after 


variou: fortunes had proceeded to the Danube; Sect 3- 


the ſeveral tribes of barbarians that lay on their 
way, having either fled before them, or, by joining 
the invad-rs, added ſtrength to the increaſing hive. 
Againſt this irrup*'ton of ravagers , the feeble efforts 
of an exhauſted empire could avail little. Decius, 


a prince worthy of happier times, attempted to 


oppoſe their progreſs; but, together wih his ſon, 
his aſſociate in the empire, he unfortunately periſhed 
in the attempt; and but few years had elapſed Gnce 
their firſt app: arance, when almoſt every province, 
from the bavks of the upper Danube to the ſhores 
of the Euxine fea; and along the Aſiatic coaſts 
from the mouth of the Phaſis to the opening of 
the Helleſpont, bad felt their violence, or been 
forced meanly to purchaſe with gold a temporary 
now entered 
the Archipelago, and plundered moſt of the iſlands, 
They advanced into Attica; and getting poſſeſſion 
of the once-famed Piracan port, they ſpread them-— 
ſelves over the whole country. Greece, after all 
her ſufferings, ſtill poſſeſſed many valuable remains; 
and could yet diſplay various monuments of the 
magnificence and arts of ancient times From a 
civilized conqueror , theſe noble memorials of 
buman genius would have challenged ſome degree 


of reſpe&t; but they now ſerved only to provoke 


the indignation and ſcorn of barbarians accuſtomed 
to live in the open field to whom the dwelling 


VIII. 
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n o On of letters the badge of ſervitude. Hence the 
VIII. Whole of this devoted country, from the eaſtern 

Sect. 3. point of Sunium to the fartheſt verge of Epire, 
preſented one continued ſcene of deſolation. Finding 
it neceſſary at length to retire from the deſert, 
they prepared to paſs over into Italy, where the 
daſtardly Gallienus completed the diſgraces of the 
Roman name. The defence of the empire reſted 
on him; and he had actually allembled a power. 
ful force, under pretence of covering the Italian 
coaſts from the inſults of theſe plunderers. But 
ſubdued by his fears, he declined oppoſing them 
in battle, and ſubmitted to accept of peace on 
terms at once pregnant with ignominy and with 
danger, © the receiving of a conſiderable body of 
them among his troops,” and © the inveſting one 
« of their chieſtains with conſular konors.” TI he 
remainder of theſe bold invaders filed off to the 
northward laden with the ſpoils of Ala and of 
Europe; returning home unoppoſed. to diſplay to 
their countrymen what ſplendid rewards awaited 
the daring adventurer. 

Greece enjoys Under the ſucceeding emperors, from the war: 

engl like Claudius to the bloody Diocleſian, Greece, 

25 though her coaſts were ſtill expoled to the tumul. 
tuary deſcents ol barbarian rovers, began to enjoy 
better days, and had little more to compiain of 
than her ſhare in the gencral humiliation , the 
common fate of every people in lubjection to the 
yoke of Rome. 

The acceſſion I he acceſſion of the great Conſtantine ſeemed 
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> WU glory. Sole maſter of the Roman world by the noo n 
1 i removal of his imperial rivals, he ſaw bimſelf vin. 
» WW relieved from the conſequences of that jealouſy Sect. 3. 
8 ever incident to a divided empire, and which had 
„often drenched the Roman provinces in blood. 
Of the barbarians, many of the moſt formidable 

1 had either felt and dreaded his ſtrength in war; 

{ 


or, having acquired an eſtabliſhment in the coun- why favorav!e 
tries, which the fears of Rome had formerly af. % Greece. 
ſigned to them, had formed an acquaintance with 
the arts of peace, and afliſted in cultivating the 
lands they once had ravaged. The emperor him- 
ſelf, intelligent, enterpriſing, reſolute, and vigorous, 
appeared to have both the deſire and the ability 
to advance the proſperity of his people. The 
confines of Greece, aiſo, he had made choice of 
for his place of reſidence, and the ſhores of the 
Thracian Boſphorus, where the Grecian colony 
of the Byzantines had been ſeated, were now to 
give a new capital to the world. Amidſt theſe 
intereſting events, a revolution (till more important 
took place; the gloomy ſhades of paganiſm fled 


Wa- before the light of the Goſpel, and inſtead of the erabtic mer + 
ns, abſurd and frequently impure fictions which had 9fChriftianir: 
mul- 


hitherto diſgraced the religion of Greece, there 
ſucceeded the beneficent and exalting doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. 

The diſciples of Chriſt, from their earlieſt appear- wy vitter's 
ance, had to encounter the moſt obſtinate contra- impeded. 
diction , firſt from the Jewiſh zealots, and after. 
wards from the pagan votaries; and ten““ perſe. 


'? Salpic. Severus (L. ii. c. 48.) ſays nine on'y, 
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cutions had tried and atteſted the fincerity and 
undaunted firmneſs of the profeſſors of the Goſpel. 
Their virtues, their fervent piety, their reſolute 
ſpirit ſuperior to reproach, to tortures, to death, 
had often made a deep impreſſion on their enemies; 


and even of thoſe, who had been the moſt inve- 


terate perſecutors of the Chriſtian faith, many had 
become its moſt zealous preachers. Some of the 
emperors themſelves are ſaid to have beheld with 
admiration theſe uncommon exertions of the human 
mind; and to have entertained a ſtrong ſuſpicion, 


if nothing more, © that a faich ſo active, ſo gene. 


« rous, ſo much ſuperior to every worldly concern, 
e muſt have had a divine origin“ Still however 


the ancient ſuperſtition, ſupported by the deep- 


rooted bigotry of the multitude, by the illuſive 
pageantry of pompous rites, by the captivating 
decorations of painting and ſculpture, with which 
the temples of Greece eſpecially abounded where 
the beings of fiction ſeemed to ſtart into life, and 
fable aſſumed a kind of reality. But, above all, 
by the intrigues of an intereſted, ſubtile, and 
numerous prieſthood, paganiſm (till kept its ground; 
and its moſt ſtrenuous advocates bore witneſs in 


behalf of Chriſtianity, by their alarms at every 


appearance of its ſucceſs, and the earneſt endeavours 


Conſtantine's 
tonverſion. 


they employed for its ſuppreſſion. 

Such, during near three hundred years, had 
been the ſtate of the Chriſtian church, when the 
great Conſtantine , in obedience to a heavenly 
viſion, according to ſome writers, or, according 


to others, inſtructed by his mother Helena, who, 
in 
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in full perſuaſion of the truth of Chriſtianity, had 8 0 o 1 


taught him from his early years to hold the goſpel 
in reverence, avowed himſelf the diſciple of Chriſt, 
renounced the worſhip of the gods of paganiſm , 
and invited the various nations, who lived beneath 
his imperial ſway, to embrace with him @ religion, 
whoſe Divixe OBJECT, whoſe PrxEceers, and 
whoſe Prowises, preſented to the mind whatever 
can alleviate, purify, and enliven, the hope of man; 
whatever can either adorn and bleſs private life, 
or give increaſe and ſecurity to public happineſs. 


Every circumſtance here ſeemed to announce to Greece difay- 


Greece a proſperity which, in the times that follow een th? 
advantages 


expected {rom 
it, and the 
cauſes ut chic. 


we look for in vain It may be of uſe to trace 
the cauſes , to which the diſappointment is princt- 
pally to be aſcribed. | 

I. The crowd of pagan worſhippers, firmly at- 
tached, from the ſtrong dominion of ignorance , 
domeſtic example, and habit, to the altars of their 
country, ſaw with a kind of religious horror the 
triumphs of Chriſtianity; and employed every 
device , that prieſtly craft or popular ſuperſtition 


could ſuggeſt, to obſtruct its eſtabliſhment. Pagan- gpportion to 
Theſe Chriſganitys 


iſm had always abounded with prodigies. 
were now the arms employed in defence of her 
cauſe. Spectres were ſeen; the order of nature was 
inverted by monſtrous births; the hallowed grove 
reſounded with nocturnal voices; all omens of 
tremendous import, menacing the empire with the 


'* See Monteſquieu Grand. & Decad. des Romains, c. 19. 
See alſo Libanius & Ammian. Marcellin. paſſim. 
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B o © RK Vengeance of its deſerted gods. At the ſame time, 


VIII. 


every public diſaſter became a convenient inſtru— 


Sect. 3. ment, to impreſs new terror on the credulous 


multitude, Was any part of the Roman dominions 
deſolated by carthquakes, laid waſte by tempeſts, 
or afflicted with contagious diſcafe? it was the 


indigaation of Acſculapius, the vindictive arm of 


Apollo, the wrath of Neptune, the anger of the 
capitoline Jove, that had ſent forth the judgment. 
Or did the barbarians ſpread again the waſte of 
war, and bad diſcomfiture diſgraced the imperial 
banners? it was the goddefs of victory who aban- 
doned a people, by whoſe daring hands her ſtatue, 
once the pride of Rome, had been overthrown, 
Or did intemperate ſeaſons blaſt the hopes of the 
huſbandman ? the goddels of harveſts was the cauſe, 
who, defrauded of her due honors, had teſented 
the impious violation, 

With the ſame active zeal, and with (till greater 
art, the Grecian ſophiſts joined in the oppoſition. 


L; the ſophilts, Theſe ſophiſts, the boalted ſucceſſors of the Grecian 


fages of antiquity, aſhamed of the legendary tales 
of paganiſm, and not honeſt enough to conſeſs 
with the excellent Socrates, the weakneſs of human 
reaſon, had adopted the fubtile but 1ilberq] plan 
of diſguiſing what they could not ſupport With 
them the whole pagan theogonv became the myſ. 
terious repoſitory of wiſdom Beneath the rough 
covering of the moſt uncouth fable ſome valutble 
truths, they pretended, lay concealed; and the 
ſeveral pagan divinities were . accordiog to their 
interpretation, to be conſidered as fubord:nate 


| Marc.! 


incell. 
WJ 
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miniſters of the Sovereign of the univerſe, or as Bo o n 


allegorical perſonages, emblems of his operations VIII. 
or his attributes. 

The attempt was ſpecious. Ancient wiſdom had freciousty 
frequently been employed in reducing many of ie on; 
the fables of heathen ſtory to the allegorical rank, 
which ſeems primarly to have belonged to them; 
and in withdrawing the reverence of the pagan 
world from thoſe beings of fiction, whom the 
{mplicity of the timorous and ſuperſtitious villager, 
or the artifice of ſome deſigning impoltor, had 
erected into gods. 

Far different were the views of the ſophiſts. By their dup!!. 
clearing away the various abſurdities, which en. ©?» 
veloped and obſcured the pagan ſyltem , their 
purpoſe was to give it a more plauſible appearance, 
and a permanent eſtabliſhmeat. For, whillt they 
paid their offerings at the ſhrine of every fabulous 
god, and required of their diſciples a ſtrict com- 
pliance with every idolatrous and abſurd rite of 
the pagan worſhip, it was their artful boaſt, that 
to the SurrtEME ORIGIN OF ALL Goob their piety 
was aſcending gradually, and in Hi was ultimately 
to terminate. 

In ſupport of this laſt refuge of paganiſm (to and ſacceſ, 
which probably it had been driven by the bold 
attacks of the Chriſtian converts) all the various 
aids that Grecian literature could turniſh, and the 
keeneſt weapons that ſophittry bad to wield, were 
incellantly employed ''; with what ſucceſs, the 

See Julian. Epiſt. ad Athen. & Epitt. paſſim Ammian. 
Marc. L. xx. 6. 1, &c. Liban. Or. Eutrop. in M im. 
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length of time during which the ſchools of the 
ſophiſts continued to flouriſh, bears ample teſti- 
mony. Sixty years elapſed from the iſſuing of 
Conſtantine's edict in favor of Chriſtianity, before 
theſe ſons of fallacy had ſunk into the neglect and 
obſcurity, which they had long deſerved. 

II. Theſe however were not the enemies, from 
whom the churches of Greece had moſt to fear. 
In theſe days of Grecian degeneracy , verſatility 
of genius, an acute and ready wit, a reſtleſs in- 
quiſitiveneſs, a fondneſs for argument and cavil , 
formed the principal lines of the Grecian character. 
This was more conſpicuouſly the characeriſtic of 
the Athenians. As long as their democracy had 
ſubſiſted, political conteſts, and the buſtle of 
popular aſſemblies had been their favorite occupa- 
tion; aſter its diſſolution the captious diſputations 
of the ſophiſts, to whoſe direction the ſeveral 
{chools of philoſophy in Athens were now intruſted, 
became their choſen amuſement. Many of the 
Greeks therefore, who embraced the Goſpel, brought 
with them into the Chriſtian church the practice 
of diſputation, with a ſtrong habitual fondneſs for 
curious diſquiſition and ſubtile argument. Not 
ſatisfied to abide within the boundaries, which the 
Almighty ſeems to have preſcribed to man here 
below, their bold fancy attempted to explore the 
regions of the inviſible world; and to pry into, 
to unfold, and to judge, the ſecret counſels of 
Iufinite Wiſdom. Points the moſt abſtruſe, and 
probably not meant for human diſcuſſion, were 
brought into debate. The pride of ſcience begot 
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contention , obſtinacy, and mutual hatred. The 
haughty diſputant levelled his anathemas at thoſe 
who preſumed to queſtion his deciſions; and his 
opponents, not leſs abſurd, by way of vindication, 
retorted on him the condemnation he bad dared 
to pronounce. Doctrine was ſet up againſt doctrine 


_ tribunal againſt tribunal; and at the very time it 


was uncertain, and perhaps even of no importance, 
which of the two parties was in poſſeſſion of the 
truth , the cauſe of the higheſt importance to the 
happineſs of mankind, the cauſe of real religion, 
of brotherly affection and mercy, was 1 injured 
by both **. 

III. 1 of fame, the imperious pride of the 
decilive dogmatiſt, and impatience at being van- 
quiſhed in the field of argument, had almoſt in the 
earlieſt periods diſturbed the peace of the Grecian 
church: conſiderations ſtill more ſordid ſoon con- 
tributed to provoke new conteſts, and to ſpread 
the flame of animoſity. Conſtantine choſe to ſignalize 
his zeal for the Chriſtian eſtabliſhment by the favor 
he ſhowed to its miniſters. 
and ſumptuous offerings, with which the miſtaken 
piety of the early ages had enriched the temples 
of paganiſm, and the magnificent and oſtentatious 
diſplay employed in the celebration of its feſtive 
ſolemnities, were known to have contributed prin- 
cipally to the veneration of its votaries. Conſtantine 


** Soe Euf. de vita Conſtant. L. iii. c. 4, 5. Sup!. Sev, 
L. iii. c. 50. & ſqq. Sze à ſo Fleury Hiſt, Ecel. L. J. xi. 


xii. &c. 
C 0 3 
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n 0 0 K would have thought he had been wanting in what 
v II. he owed to the true God, had he aſſigned a leſs 
Sect. 3. reſpectable firuation to thoſe who were more 
: immediately engaged in his ſervice. Emoluments 
and honors were therefore liberally, perhaps pro- 

.  fuſely, beſtowed ** The noble and weal: hy emulated 
the example“; till, by a natural progreflion, to 
add to the ſacred patrimony was accounted the 


of his piety, or of his repentance. 

N Ihe days of tribulation had been davs of glory 

b to the Chriſtian church“; ſhe was diſhonored by 
ſplendor and opulence. The experience of many 
generations has ſufficiently informed us, that the 
human heart, even within the ſanctuary of religion, 
is not exempted from fraiity:; it found here num- 


berlefs temptations to avarice, to ambition, to 


attended with jnſolence, and but too often confeſſed their fatal 
nc eh influence With many, the ſtation more than the 
duties of the churchman became the object of pur- 
ſuit. Religious debates multiplied, and were main- 
tained with additional acrimony , when an epiſcopal 
throne, an princely treaſures were to be the rewards 
of victory. And within lefs than forty years after 
the death of Conſtantine, the prudence of a Chrif- 
tian emperor, Valentinian“, was exerted to conſult 


*" Euſeb. de vit. Conſtant, L. iii. c. 15. & L. iv. c. 1. 
** For an account of the liberalities of Helena, the 
emperor's mother, fee Euſeb. L. iii. c. 44, 45. 
421 . | 5 
See Sulp. Seve L. ii. c. 47. 
By an e lict of hi (Cod. Theod. L. xvi. tit. 2. leg. 20) 
addseſſed to Damatus biſhop of Romz in 370, and publiſhed 
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the real inteicſts of religion, by preſcribing limits 8 o o K 


to the property of the church, 


IV. Lhe unbounded munificence of the firſt Sect. 3. 


Chriſtian pero had brought reproach on the 


VIII, 


ilis zeal in 


bchalt of her 


church; and the excels of their zeal in behalf of docuines; 


the purity of her doctrine proved nearly as dan- 
gerous Con{tantine himlelt had led the way. Too 
fond of taking an active ſhare in religious contro- 
verily, he frequently encouraged and foſtered thoſe 
contentions, which he cught to have repreſſed or 
terminated *'* Inſtead of extending a parental, and 
perhaps conciliatory tenderneſs to all thoſe of his 
ſubj: as whole opinions were their only crimes, he 
t up party againſt party, and by lending the 
{a:1icltion of his imperial name to whatever tenets he 
happened to honor with his approbation, often 
gave ſtrength and continuince to paſſions and 
enmities, which it was in his power at leait to have 
ſouthed, and perhaps to have extinguiſhed. Con- 
ſtantine went too far; his fſucceflors proceeded 
1ar H. . 3 and the diſciple of the golpel has it tO 
lament , that under Conſtantius *', Valens, 


in the ſeverai churches on the 3d of the k lends of Auguſt , 
the director was ro lnger permitted to receive from his 
ſpirit.a! daughter any gift, legscy, or iaheritance: every 
teſtament contrary to this edict was to be null an! void. 
See Fleury Hiſt. Eccl. L. xvi. Mr. Gibbon (Th. xxv.) 


thinks, that by a ſubſequent regu' ton, ail eccleſiaſtical 


per ſons were rendered incapable o receivigg teltium nary gifts. 
** Sce Euſeb. de vit. Conſtant. L. iii. c. 64 & 6c, 
** See Suip. Sev. I. ii. c. 64, 65. See allo Pleury; 
L. viii xiv, xv. & ſqq. 
The words of I Abbs Fleury are wor by of notice. II 
CC 4 
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B 0 OR Gratian, Theodoſius, Juſtinian, &c. &c. the church, 
VIII. emboldened by the imperial protection, frequently 
Sect. 3. exerted againſt the unhappy recuſant the ſame mer- 
cileſs violence, + hich ſhe herſelf had ſo juſtly 
complained of, when the ſcourge of power_was 

exerciſed by pagan authority. 
The vicinity V. Even the neighbourhood of Conſtantine's 
deep N imperial city, whoſe riſing glories Greece beheld 
9579 to With conſcious pride and fond expectation, afforded 
Oreecs. little increaſe to the Grecian happineſs. The opu— 
lence and pomp of Rome had been removed thither; 
but ſo had her vices. And all that Greece appears 
to have derived from the ſplendid vicinity of Con- 
ſtantinople was nothing more than what provinces 
bordering on a great city have generally to boaſt 
of, the fatal pre-eminence ** of being exhauſted to 
ſupport her magnificence, and of being corrupted 

by her example. 

Conftantine The a, that cloſed the life of Conſtantine was 
a. as injurious to the public proſperity as any that 


| aiſpoſal of hiſtory has charged him with. His dominions he 


bs dominiens, divided“ among his three ſons, Conſtantine, Con- 
ſtantius, and Conſtans, and his two nephews, 


troubla, ſays he, ſpeaking of Conſtantius, la Religion 
Chrétienne, ſimple delle meme, par une ſuperſtition de 


vieille; & s'appliquant pius a l'examiner curieuſement qu'a ' 


la regler ſérieuſement, i! excita pluſi urs diviſions, qu il 
fomenta enſuite par des diſputes de mots. Hiſt. Eccles. 
T. Ain. Þ.-$98. 

** See Gibbon's Decline of the Roman Empire, Ch. xvii. 


See Gibbon, Ch. xviii. 
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Dalmatius and Hannibalianus **; bequeathing to 
the Roman world the melancholy legacy of inteſtine 
wars and deſolated provinces. Scarcely was the 
celebration of his obſequies ended, when Dalmatius 
and Hannibalianus periſhed in a military inſurrec- 
tion, excited by the creatures, and probably by 
the arts, of Conſtantius. The crime of theſe two 
young princes evidently was, that a part of the 
imperial dominions had been aſſigned to them; 
beſide this, Dalmatius ſtood alſo charged with 
having inherited a large ſhare of the late emperor's 
abilities. Such guilt was not to be expiated but with 
their blood. Seven other princes of the imperial 
houſe, uncles or couſins to the ſuſpictous Conſtan- 
tius, ſhared their unhappy fate, together with all 
their friends, officers, and dependents; ſome of 
whom had been high in the favor and confidence 
of Conſtantine himfelf. T'wo princes more, Gallus 
and Julian, couſins likewiſe to Conſtantius, would 
have ſuffered in the maſſacre, bad nat the policy 
of the tyrant ſaved them. Julian, a child only fix 
years old, was too inconſiderable to be the object 


** Corſtantine had Spain, Gaul, and the Britiſh iſles; 
Conſtantius Aſia, with Egypt, and all the eaſtern provinces; 
Conſtans Italy, Africa, Sicily, and TI'\yricum ;| Dalmatius 
Thrace, and all Gr:ece; Hannidalianus Cappadocia , Armenia, 
and Pontus. Aurel. Victor. 7 Epiſt. Eutropius (L. x. c. 9.) 
makes no mention of Hannibalianus. Socrates alſo (L. ii. 
c. 25.) mentions only Dalmatius. 

** CoMftantio, ſays Eutropius (ub. ſupra) ſpeaking of 
the death of Dalmatius, nente potins quam jubente. 
Socrates (loc pizedito) ſpeaks ſtill plainer, "oy nearv:vie 
Kue rayricv THY ECD 002.06 MY KWAYGYTCGs 
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B O © Gratian, Theodoſius, Juſtinian, &c. &c. the church, 
VIII. emboldened by the imperial protection, frequently 
ect. 3. exerted againſt the unhappy recuſant the ſame mer- 
cileſs violence, «hich ſhe herſelf had fo juſtly 
complained of, when the ſcourge of power_was 

exerciſed by pagan authority. 
The vicinity V. Even the neighbourhood of Conſtantine's 


1 imperial city, whoſe riſing glories Greece beheld 


vorable to With conſcious pride and fond expectation, afforded 


tees. little increaſe to the Grecian happineſs. The opu- 
lence and pomp of Rome had been removed thither; 
but ſo had her vices. And all that Greece appears 
to have derived from the ſplendid vicinity of Con- 
ſtantinople was nothing more than what provinces 
bordering on a great city have generally to boaſt 
of, the fatal pre-eminence ** of being exhauſted to 
ſupport her magnificence, and of being corrupted 

by her example. 
Conftantine The act, that cloſed the life of Conſtantine was 
my as injurious to the public proſperity as any that 
diſpoſal of hiſtory bas charged him with. His dominions he 
vs dominlens, divided“ among his three ſons, Conſtantine, Con- 
ſtantius, and Conſtans, and his two nephews, 


troubla, ſays he, ſpeaking of Conſtantius, la Religion 
Chrétienne, ſimple d'elle meme, par une ſuperſtition de 
vieille; & s'appliquant p'us a l'examiner cutieuſement qu'a 
la regler ſerieuſ-ment, i! excita pluſi:urs diviſions, qu'il 
fomenta enſuite par des diſputes de mots. Hiſt. Eccléſ. 
L. zir. p. 676. | 


**. See Gibbon's Decline of the Roman Empire , Ch. xvit. 
** See Gibbon, Ch. Xvili. 
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Dalmatius and Hannibalianus **; bequeathing to 


the Roman world the melancholy legacy of inteſtine 
wars and deſolated provinces. Scarcely was the 
celebration of his obſequies ended , when Dalmatius 
and Hannibalianus periſhed in a military inſurrec- 
tion, excited by the creatures, and probably by 
the arts, of Conſtantius. The crime of theſe two 
young princes evidently was, that a part of the 
imperial dominions had been aſſigned to them; 
beſide this, Dalmatius ſtood alſo charged with 
having inherited a large ſhare of the late emperor's 
abilities. Such guilt was not to be expiated but with 
their blood. Seven other princes of the imperial 
houſe, uncles or couſins to the ſuſpictous Conſtan- 
tius, ſhared their unhappy fate, together with all 
their friends, officers, and dependents; ſome of 
whom had been high in the favor and confidence 
of Conſtantine himſelf. "I'wo princes more, Gallus 
and Julian, couſins likewiſe to Conſtantius, would 
have ſuffered in the maſſacre, had nat the policy 
of the tyrant ſaved them. Julian, a child only fix 
years old, was too inconſiderable to be the object 


Conſtantine had Spain, Gaul, and the Britiſh iſles; 
Conſtantius Aſia, with Egypt, and all the eaſtern provinces; 
Conſtans Italy, Africa, Sicily, and IHyticum; Dalmatius 
Thrace, and all Gr:ece; Hannidalianus Cappadocia , Armenia, 
and Pontus. Aurel. Victor. 7 Epiſt. Eu:ropius (L. x. c. 9.) 
makes no mention of Hannibalianus. Socrates alſo (L. ii. 
c. 26. ) mentions only Dalmatius. 

Conftantio, ſays Eutropius (ub. ſupra) ſpeaking of 
the death of Dalmatius, /inente pot ius quam jubente. 
Socrates ( loc praedicto) ſp: 2aks ſtill plainer, "ov nearv:voe 
KuveTavriov ru EACH 0G ky nahe. 
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unfortunate 
end of two 
of his ſons. 


Conſtantius 
reigns alone 3 


revenges the 
death of his 
brother Cans 
Raus ; 
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of his kinſman's jealouſy : 
but his infirm ſtate of health afforded to Conſtantius 
the pleaſing hope, that nature would ſoon relieve 
bim from the neceſſity of employing againſt him 
the hand of the aſſaſſin. 

The three ſons of Conſtantine had now the whole 
extent of the Roman empire to divide among them. 
But each aſpired to the whole. Conſtantine, the 
eldeſt, fell by the ſword in attempting to deipoil 
his brother Conſtans of his dominions. Conſtans 
himſelf, a prince, if hiſtory may be truſted, of 
the moſt diſpicable character, derived but little 
advantage from a victory, in which neither his 
prowels nor his conduct had any part. Magnentius, 
one of his chief officers, tempted by his incapacity 
and diſſoluteneſs, conſpired againſt him, put him 
to death, and boldly aſſumed the imperial purple, 
in thole days of military deſpotiſm the cuſtomary 
reward of the ſucceſful traitor. Of the fons of 
Conſtantine the Great, Conſtantius alove now 
remained, Called forth by his brother's wrongs, 
and probably incited ſtill more powerſully by the 
voice of ambition, he haſtened from the eaſtern 


provinces, over which he reigned, to chaſtiſe the 


guilty uſurper He found in this enterpriſe more diffi- 
culty than his flattering courtiers bad taught bim 
to expect. And it was not until after a deſtructive 
war of three years, which in two bloody fields“ 
{wept away the flower of the Roman legions, 


** At Murſa in Pannonia, now Eſſek in Hungary, and 


at Mons Sclenei, in the Cottian Alps. 


Gallus was aged twelve, 
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that vengeance at length overtook the perfidious g o 0 K 

Mag nentius . VIII. 
During the inteſtine commotions of the weſtern Sect. 3. 

empire from the ambitious attempts of the younger 

Conſtantine, and the feeble adminiſtration of the 

diſſolute Conſtans, Conſtantius had been engaged 

in a doubtful and unproſperous war againſt his 

Perſian neighbours, Amidſt the confuſion of theſe his treatment 

buſy times, Gallus and Julian had been ſuffered to NG 

live. And che cautious deſpot had contented himſelf : 

with concealing them from public notice in a lonely 

caſtle of Cappadocia, formerly the place of reſi- 

dence of the Cappadocian kings. Upon the murder 

of Conſtans, and the erection of the ſtandard of 

rebellion by Magnentius, the whole weight of the 

empire at this ſeaſen of anxiety reſted on Conſtan- 

tius. He felt the burden, and venturing to ſeek relief 

in the aſſiſtance of Gallus, removed him from a 

priſoa to his court; and, under the title of Cacſar, confers on 

aſſociated him to the honors and toils of the imperial er 

ſtation; leaving him to provide for the ſecurity of . 

the A ſiatic provinces,, whilſt he himſelf advanced 

againſt the rebel. After the overthrow of Magnen- 

tius, and the re-eltablſhment of the public tran- 

quillity, Conſtantius found himſelf at leiſure to 


During the revolt of Magnentius, Vetranio had aſſumed 
the purple in Illyricum, as co league to Magnentius , but 
had aft-rwardsz ab dicated in favor of Conſtantius. Nepotian 
alſo, the nephew of Conſtantine by the princeſs Eutropia, 
had been ſaluted emgeror at Rome, in oppoſition to 
Magnentius, but periſhed, after a reign of twenty-eight 
days. Eutrop. L. x. c. 11. 
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n O O R examine more attentively into the conduct of of tl 

VIII. Gallus, ſince his elevation. Gallus had faults , and owe 

wo, 0 he had enemies. The cunuchs, at this time the by tl 

Ro deſpicable and inſolent rulers of a luxurious court, foun 

deadly foes to whomſoever they could not govern, by h 

had placed their emiſſaries around him, who marked to a0 

with jealous obſervation all his moments of pride invel 

or of paſlion. It was diſcovered, that Gallus affected had 

an independence, which the emperor and bis impc 

miniſters did not mean to allow him. And ſome Galli 

| unjuſtifiable acts of violence committed at Antioch man) 

againſt certain confidential ſervants of the emperor, ſucce 

with the connivance, if not by the orders of Gallus, abilit 

had thrown a deeper ſhade on the errors of which He | 

he had been guilty. Credulous nevertheleſs of what army 

was artfully ſuggeſted to him, that it was his be te! 

intereſt to have an interview with Conſtantius, and and t 

that bis preſence would diſſipate every complaint, he the t 

was prevailed on to intruſt himſelf to this inſidious reſol 

Death ek court, and in a few days after his arrival in Pan— of tl 

Gallus. nonia, on his way, as he thought, to Milan, infeſt 

where the emperor then reſided, he was on a often 

| ſudden carried away under a ſtrong guard to Iſtria, Orde 

l and there beheaded privately without even the legio 

{ formality of a trial **. | the 

| Justage dan- Julian ſtill ſurvived. For ſome time his fate hung conſt 

ror fron jn ſuſpenſe, And it was a queſtion, whether the of pr 

1 enjoyment of life could ſafely be permitted to a and 
prince, who had ſo many domeſtic and perſonal 

0 injuries to revenge. To the generous interpoſition . 

i! | c. 14, 

** See Amm'an, Marcellin. L. xiv, c. 1. 7. 9. 11. Dec. o 
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of the empreſs Euſebia, wife to Conſtantius, he B 0 O 
owed his preſervation. Her lenient counſels, inforced VIII. 
by the multiplicity of cares with which the emperor Sect 3. 
found himſelf oppreſſed, did even more. Softened 

by her repreſentations , Conſtantius at laſt conſented 

to admit his young kinſman into his preſence, to 

inveſt him with the ſame imperial honors that Gallus is brought ts 
had been graced with, and to appoint him to the“! 
important ſervice of defending the frontier of the created Caeſar; 
Gallic province againſt the warlike tribes of Ger— ru PHE 
many. Julian executed his truſt with ſpirit and mie Gets 
ſucceſs. Repeated accounts aſſured the emperor of the 

abilities and achieveinents of the governor of Gaul. conſtantius 
He became alarmed. At the head of a victorious Waleus af him. 
army, by whom he was adored, the Caeſar might 

be tempted to forget what he owed to the emperor 

and the ſword of Julian, which was to have guarded 

the throne, might be employed to invade it. It was 

reſolved to ſecure his allegiance, by depriving bim 

of the means of revolt. The Perſian bands ſtill 

infeſted the eaſtern borders of the empire, and 

often made inroads into the adjacent provinces. 

Orders were iſſued, that the ſtrength of the Gallic 

legions ſhould immediately be diſpatched to protect 

the Aſiatic frontier. The tidings ſpread a general 
conſternation. Theſe legions were moſtly compoſed 

of provincials, fondly attached to their native ſoil; 

and who, in violation of a promiſe ſaid to have 


** See Ammian. Marcellin. L. xx. c, 4. Evtrop. I. 1. 


c. 14, 15. Abbe dela Bleterie. Vie de Julien; and Gibbon's 


Dec. of the Rom, Emp. c. xxii. 
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been ſolemnly pledged to them, now ſaw them- 


ſelves torn away from their families and homes, 
probably never to reviſit them more. Julian , 
with much pretended zeal for the honor of the 
emperor , and a ſeeming firmneſs in requiring 
obedience to the imperial orders, appeared how- 
ever to ſhare deeply in their affliction; and having 
on the eve of their departure convened them 
together, that he might take his laſt farewel of 
the beloved companions of his toils and of his 
victories, aſter a grateful recital of their gallant 
actions, affectionately lamented a diſtreſs, which, 
bound as he was to obey, it was not in his power to 
relieve. The hint was greedily caught up. © The 
« Caefar, once emperor, might preſcribe the ordeis, 
« inſtead of receiving them, was the cry of num- 
bers of the friends of Julian, who doubtlels had 
been duly inſtructed; and © Long live our emperor 
«& Julian! ” inſtantly reſounded from all the ranks. 

It is ſcarcely poſlible to avoid remarking how 
much of the artifice ** of the ſophiſt, Julian's conduct 
betrays on this occaſion. An apparent amazement 
at what he muſt have expected, and what probably 
his own dark arts had been laboring to accompliſh, 
was firſt of all aſſumed ; he next anſwered their accla- 
mations with all the ſemblance of the molt poignant 
concern; he expoſtulated; he conjured, he menaced; 
he bewailed; he even fled from their ſolicitations, 
and ſhut himſelf up during the whole enſuing night; 


See his dream in Ammian. Marcellin. L. xx. c. 5+ 
and his own account of another uream (Epiſt. 17.) to 
which, he confeſſes, he gave credit. 
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confirming them the more effectually, by this Boon [Il 
appearance of unambitious reluctance, in the very VI. | 
choice he affected to reſiſt. The farce concluded Sect. 3. | 
with his ſubmiſſive acceptance of their ſplendid offer, | 
and his promiſing to reward their ſedition with a | 
ſuitable gratification; the plunder of the public 1 
treaſure being, in theſe days of corruption, the 5 
uſual recompence, which the gratitude of the | 
new emperor beſtowed on the inſtruments of his 1 
fortune, j 
The army of Gaul had created an emperor. Their prepares to | 
next object was to ſupport him. And theſe very e e 0 
legions who, rather than encounter the incon- 
veniences of a diſtant ſervice, had plunged into 
rebellion, were now impatient to brave every 
danger of an Aſiatic expedition, under the banners Conftantivs 
of their favorite Julian. But the death of Conſtantius dies. 
ſaved the new emperor from the guilt of civil blood- 
ſhed; he died at Mopſucrene “ in Cllicia, on his 
way to diſpute the empire of the world. 

Julian did not long ſurvive him. Ambitious of 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf in a war, which hitherto Julian makes 


had generally baffled the Roman arms, he formed #0" te ö 
the plan of humbling the Perſian king. Some 1ncon- 1 
ſiderable advantages obtained at the beginning — 


encouraged him to penetrate into a country with and falls in 
which he was ill acquainted. A defeat was the con. e 1 
ſequence of his imprudence; and in the confuſion Il 
of diſcomfiture, he was pierced by an arrow from | 
an unknown, and probably an ignoble hand. | | 


The fountain of Mopſus. An ora:l: had formerly been 
there. 
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5 o nx Few princes have been more variouſly ſpoken 


VIII. of than Julian, few more the object of exaggerated 
Sect. 3. praiſe and reproach: dignified by ſome writers with 
all the attributes of the hero, he 1s held forth by 
others to umverſal execration. From both partics 
a more temperate deciſion ought doubtleſs to have 
come, and would perhaps have approached nearer 
his character to the truth. In his private life he ſeems to have 
in private lile; been deſerving of praiſe; his manners were unſtained 
Wich licentious pleaſures; his meals, his ſleep, 
were the frugal, flight refreſhments of the philo- 
ſopher; and his leiſure - hours, inſtead of being 
waſted in diſlipation and frivolous amuſements, 
were generally employed 1 in the purſuit of know- 
ledge, though in the road to it he was unhappily 
as a ſoldier; miſtaken. As a ſoldier, the character he bears is 
high; not to be deterred by difficulty, nor dil 
couraged by hardſhip; firm in the hour of battle, 
and always among the foremoſt in the path to 
as ageneral; glory. As a general, his abilities may be called in 
queſtion. In his Gallic campaigns, he was ſuppoſed 
to have acquitted himſelf with honor; in the Perſian 
war, where we have a more diſtin& view of him, 
he appears to have been injudicious, raſh, pre- 
ſumptuous ; and in the action in which he fell, he 
diſcovered himſelf to have been animated with a 

valor that bordered on inſanity. 

But what ſeems chiefly to have engaged philo- 
asa reli- ſophic attention in the hiſtory of Julian, is his 
nn character as a religioniſt. He had been educated in 

the Chriſtian faith from his early years; had pro- 
felled himſelf a Chriſtian; and had grown vp te 
manhood 
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manhood in that profeſſion. Yet no ſooner were his 
fears from Conſtantius removed, than he threw off 
the maſk, abjured the faith of his former days, avow- 


ed himſelf the determined enemy of the religion of 
Chriſt, and, with all the virulence of an enraged, 


but crafty adverſary, labored for its extirpation 
to the laſt gaſp of his life. What appears ſtill more 
extraordinary; an infidel with relation to the 
Goſpel, he became the zealous believer of the 
whole Grecian mythology; adopted its gods, its 
legends, and its ſacrifices Even its divinations, 
one of the moſt dangerous illuſions that ever debaſed 
the human mind, of which, in the gloom of the 
dark ages, heathen prieſtcraft had frequently made 
fatal uſe, and which in a more enlightened age had 
been reprobated by the wiſeſt of the pagan world, 
he reſtored, and protected with all the credulity 
of the moſt abject and uninformed bigot; impor- 
tuning the altars of every divinity with anxious 
inquiries, and oftentimes with his own eyes, and 
an unfeeling curioſity, ſeeking his future deſtiny 
in the pancing entrails of the innocent victim. Could 
it be from principle, that he renounced Chriſtianity ? 
If it was, how could the ſceptic, who found. it 


difficult to believe what the Goſpel teaches, thus 


relax from the ſturdineſs of unbelief, and embrace 
with ſo eaſy a faith, all the abſurdities of pagan 
fable? Or ſhall we ſay, with certain infidious 
advocates, that whatever might be his proſeſſion, 
Chriſtianity or Paganiſm, the liberal-minded Julian 


was of both equally an unbeliever; a Chriſtian by 


conſtraint, a Pagaa from policy? 
Vos. II. D d 


VIII. ; 


Sect. 3. 


BOOK 
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Sec. 3. 


what jnduced 
him to leave 
the Chriſtian 


Church, 
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The various revolutions of fortune which he 
experienced may perhaps, when more attentively 
conſidered, throw ſome light on this dark part of 


hiſtor 
* 1 a child. when the arm of violence 


deprived him of his father, and robbed him of his 
liberty. To the ſtern officers of a jealous tyrant was 


his education of courſe intruſted; and under the 


I ns of terror, natural in ſuch a ſituation , 
8 the rudiments of Chriſtianity. | The 
truths of the Goſpel, conveyed to the young diſciple 
by inſtructors of this kind , inſtead of conciliating 
his affections, had all the ſtubborn prepoſſeſſions 
of diſlike, of ſuſpicion, of reſentment, to contend 


with. Theſe prepoſſeſſions, deeply rooted in the 


rew up with his years, and ſtrengthened 
10 nach When he was firſt permitted to 
approach the imperial court, new and more power- 
ful prejudices took place in his breaſt. He ſaw in 
Conſtantius the mercileſs aſſaſſin of his family And 


Conſtantius was @ Chriſtian. The crowd of eunuchs, 


and fawning ſycophants with which the throne was 
ſurrounded , the counſellors or miniſters of the 
tyrant's crimes, and who in their treatment of Julian 
meaſured the reſpect they were to ſhow to him by 
the degree of regard paid bim by Conſtantius , 

were alſo Chriſtians. How many objections to the 
religion they profeſſed mult have ariſen here in the 
ſuſceptible mind of Julian, irritated by paſt wrongs, 
and inflamed by preſent contempt! And 1s it a 
matter of wonder, that he mould have been led 
to confound a religion, which they diſgraced, 
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with the principles which ſeemed to actuate their 8 o Oo R 

conduct? VIII. 
The votaries of paganiſm were Rill numerous Seck. 3. 

and, though humbled, were powerſul. Suſpicious and to em- 

of Conftantius and his miniſters „they exulted in the — 

thought, that in Julian their party might find a friend 

and protector. They marked, and ſtrengthened , 

the impreſſions he had received. They courted his 

confidence. The moſt plauſible and ſeducing of 

their ſophiſts were employed to inſinuate themſelves 

into his intimacy. Julian's attachment to Chriſtia- 

nity, it he had any remaining, was ſlight and 

wavering. A total rejection of all religion is a ſtate 

ill ſaited to the human mind. Even the boldeſt 

pretender to intielity will have his ſcruples , his 

moments of irreſolution, diffidence, and anxiety. 

Julian felt, that a religion was wanting to him 

this the heathen ſophiſts were ready to ſupply. 

They offered him a religion, the religion ſaid they, 

of his forefathers, under whoſe propitious auſpices 

Greece had reached the ſummit of human glory, 

and Rome had triumphed over a ſubjected world; 

a religion now puriſied by philoſophy, and ſet free 

from thoſe abſurd diſguiſes that a pious ignorance 

had caſt over it. A multiplicity of gods, indeed, 

crowded their temples, but in doing honor to theſe, 

they were in fact paying homage to the perfections 


of the Supreme Father of the univerſe , of which 


theſe emblematical perfonages were repreſentagions; ; 
or expreſſing their gratitude to thoſe intermediate 
intelligences appointed by the great Firſt Cauſe to 
miniſter unto man. Neither were theſe intelligences 
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BOOK the airy creation of an enthuſiaſtic fancy ; their 


VIII, 
Sect. EN 


exiſtence had been aſcertained by the ſtrongeſt 
proofs, by the oracles, the dreams, the monitory 


omens, which they had repeatedly addreſſed to 


faithful votaries. They had even been known to 
aſſume a viſible form, and perſonally to inſtruct 
or protect the humble ſuppliant in his hour of dif- 
ficulty. And the all-powerful evocations and holy 
rites, of which the guardian of the ſacred myſteries 
was in poſſeſſion, could ſummon them from their 
acrial or ſubterranean abodes, and force them to 
reveal the dark ſecrets of futury. 

To this artful repreſentation Julian liſtened with 


pleaſure. His mind ſeems to have been prediſpoſed 


to meet it with approbation. Homer was his 
favorite **, and there appeared a wonderful agree- 
ment between the poet's mythology and the 
ſophiſt's ſyſtem. Probably, the one was a tranſcript 
of the other. What rendered theſe tales of deceit 
the more captivating to Julian was a ſpecies of 
flattery well adapted to his hopes. They perſuaded 
him that the oracular voice of all the gods, and 
the promiſe of every victim, announced to him 
the ſpeedy poſſeſſion of the imperial throne **. Julian 
was not ungrateful. He ſteadily adhered to the altars 


„ He appears to have had moſt of his works by heart, 

The dreams, and viſions, which Julian's hiſtorians 
3 L. iii. p. 155. Ammianus, L. xx. c. 5. Libanius 
paſſim) tell us he had, and which he himſelf avowed 
(Epiſt. vii. ad Oribaſium) ſpeak him, if not an artful 
impoſtor , certainly a confirmed enthuſiaſt. The latter probably 
is the truth. And in a mind ſo diſpoled, the fond perſuaſion, 
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of thoſe gods, of whoſe veracity he had received 8 Oo on 
ſuch a convincing proof; and here perhaps it is not VIII. 
unjuſt to rank him among the moſt ſuperſtitious Sect. 3. 
of the pagan zealots. | 

It is the reproach of Athens, that ſhe had a Tye peorte 
principal ſhare in miſleading the mind of Julian. 2 if 
Some time before he was inveſted with the honors of 3 4 
the Caeſar, he obtained permiſſion from Conſtantius lian's mind, | 
to purſue his ſtudies 1n that city. His paſſionate 


attachment to paganiſm has its date from that 1 


period ; before the friend of that religion, here he 
became a bigot to it. Thoſe pretended philoſophers, 
alſo, who were afterwards moſt aſſiduous in faſten- 
ing their bandage of illuſion on this unhappy prince, 
were moſtly from the Athenian ſchool, in thoſe 
days the great ſtore-houſe of heathen ſuperſtition. 
In a ſucceeding reign we have a ſtrong proof of 
the powerful dominion of ſuperſtition over that 
infatuated people. They petitioned the emperor 
Valentinian to permit the celebration of the Eleuſi- 
nian myſteries; which, upon the re.eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity, had been ſuppreſſed ; and to reſtore 
to Athens a ſolemnity on which depended her glory 
and happineſs. So little had the city of Socrates 
profited by a LicuT, which that venerable ſage 
would have beheld with rapture! 
From this delineation of Julian's character, how. Summary of 1 
ever we may be induced to pronounce leſs ſeverely a :: 
againſt him, and to behold him even with com- 8 


that he was the peculiar care of the gods, and by them 
deſtined to the empire of the world, might eaſily find 
admittance. | 
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paſſionate indulgence, as a deſerter of the Goſpel , 
yet either as a hero, or a philoſopher , the candid 
hiſtorian can afford him little praiſe. The oppref 
fions of Conſtantius, and the manners of a ſervile 
court, may have driven him from the Chriſtian 
church; but vanity, credulity , the curioſity of an 
ambitious mind, fixed him a pagan. How he has 
deſerved the exalted name, which certain writers 
have been pleaſed to beſtow on him, it is not for 
us to determine. Some perhaps will be apt to ſuſpect, 
that his panegyriſts would have been fewer, had 
he not inliſted among the enemies of Chriſtianity. 
In Julian ended the houſe of Conſtantine. From 
the death of the latter to that of Julian, about 
twenty-ſix years had elapſed . At the time of 
Conſtantine's death the imperial family was in the 
molt flouriſhing condition ; hiſtory numbers no leſs 
than thirteen princes, brothers, ſons, nephews, to 
the deceaſed emperor, the ornament and ſtrength 
of the imperial houſe. In this ſhort period of time 
they had all periſhed, two only by the ſtroke of 
ſickneſs, and one in war againſt a foreign foe, all 
the reſt by the ſword of diſcord or domeſtic trea- 
chery. Such, in thoſe ages of arbitrary power was 
the precarious tenure even of imperial greatneſs. 
The emperors, who ſucceeded Julian, reſtored 
the religion of the Goſpel, but without being able 
to re-eſtabliſh the public proſperity; of which a 
general profligacy of manners, and the fierce deſ- 


** Conſtanting died in the year of Ch:iſt 337, Julian 
in 363 


* 
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ſpotiſm of a military government, had been long x oo * 
before preparing the ruin. To theſe internal evils vin. 
were added the terrors of hoſtile invaſion. An Sec. 3. 
enemy, provoked by a wanton war, and now ann. 
fluſhed with victory, threatened the eaſtern boun- 

daries. And Jovian, whom Julian's army had called 

to the vacant throne, ſignalized his acceſſion by 
yielding to the Perſian monarch a conſiderable ter- 

ritory, to atone for his predeceſſor's raſh attempt. 

Similar dangers ſurrounded the empire on every 

fade. Ia Britain, the Roman rampart oppoſed but 

a feeble and impotent barrier to the impetuous 

valor of the warriors of the north, and even the 
legionary troops had been found unable to with- 

ſtand the onſet of the Caledonian ravagers. In 

Gaul, the defenceleſs condition of the frontier, 

moſt of whoſe braveſt protectors had followed the 
banners of Julian, had encouraged the German 

tribes to renew their hoſtilities. Africa was in 
rebellion ; and, among the barbarian tribes of the 
Danube, there were ſtrong indications of a ſpirit 

of commotion. 

W hat rendered this ſituation of things the more 
formidable, theſe ſeveral inſurrections, and fore- 
bodings of war had been excited by repeated cruel- 
ties and oppreſſions. Moſt of the nations that 
bordered on the empire had revered the name of 
Conſtantine, but they could not continue their 
reſpect for a line of princes, of whoſe follies, in- and charac» 
capacity, or crimes, they were inceſſantly the wit 
neſſes, often the victims. The meaſures purſued 
by the imperial court to deſeat theſe impending 
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The Huns 
artr>ck the 
Gothic ſettle» 
ments. 


dangers, fully ſhow the guilty policy by which it 


was governed; and have left an indelible ſtain on 


the miniſters that could adviſe, and the princes 


that could adopt, them. The following inſtances 
are a ſufficient illuſtration of this truth. Two 
princes, a king of Armenia, and a king of“ the 
Quadi, were both, within a few years of each 
other, under the vague pretence that their fidelity 
was ſuſpected, murdered at interviews to which 
they bad been treacherouſly invited; and, in both 
caſes, was the unguarded hour of the hoſpitable 
banquet choſen for the perpetration of this work 
of blood. Valentinian the ſucceſſor of Jovian, is 
accuſed of the one; his brother Valens, to whom 
he had reſigned the eaſtern throne, ſtands charges 


with the guilt of the other, 


Valens ſoon after received the merited reward > 
his perfidious counſels. The Huns, a new tribe 
of Barbarians **, from the north-eaſt extremities 
of Aſia, in manners and aſpect more horrid than 
any that had hitherto appeared on the Roman 
frontier, attacked the Gothic ſettlements on the 
further ſide of the Danube. The affrighted Goths 
implored the protection of Valens, and were per- 
mitted to take reſuge within his dominions. The 
peaceful habits of a ſettled home had already con- 
ſiderably diminiſhed the native+ferocity of theſe 
Gothic tribes; and under the mild government of 
equal laws, and in poſſeſſion of an eſtabliſhed pro- 
perty, they might without much difficulty have 


* A Gothic nation. Ammian. Marc. L. xxix, 
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been improved into uſeful ſubjects. Valens had not Boon 
the wiſdom to avail himſelf of this valuable increaſe VIII. 
of population. Seduced by the fears of his miniſ- Sect. 3. 
ters , and perhaps not leſs by his o], he repented of $1,005 meat. 
What he had done; he had promiſed theſe ſtrangers ment of the 
a ſupply of proviſions, and he violated his pro- Gent 
miſe. They complained; theic complaints were 
diſregarded; neglect was aggravated by inſult ; in- 
fult by violence. The Goths, naturally haughty 
and impatient, were exaſperated ; they flew to 
arms; and a long, fierce, and deſtructive war en- 
ſued, which in the courſe of it proved fatal to 
Valens himſelf. After having ſeen the total diſcom- his defeat 
fiture of his army under the walls of Hadrianople, d deal. 
he was burned alive in a cottage, where he had 
taken refuge from the victorious and purſuing 
enemy 

The calamities of the times raiſed Theodoſius to 
the imperial throne. Gratian, the ſon and ſuccef. Gratian in | 
for of Valentinian, the nephew and now the heir goon 
to Valens, was ill able to ſuſtain the weight of two empire; 
empires, one of them over-run by a revengeful and 
victorious enemy: he therefore conſigned the pre- are: it wjth 
carious empire of the eaſt to the valor of Theodoſius; . 
in whoſe hiſtory is ſeen one of thoſe ſignal revo. 
lutions, that is ſometimes to be met with in the 
fortunes of this world His father, of the ſame 
name, was of all Valentinian's generals the ableſt 
and moſt faithful. In Britain he had checked the 


inroads of the Caledonians; he had repulſed the 


** See Ammian. Marc. L. xxxi. c. 12, 13. 
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Germans from the Gallic frontier; and he had redu- 
ced the inſurgents of Africa. 'Theſe ſeveral exploits 
had raiſed him in the eyes of a ſordid court to a 
dangerous pre-eminence. Valentinian was dead, 
and his ſon Gratian, as yet a youth, was under 


the control of a vicious miniſtry , who pretended 


that Theodoſius entertained ambitious views, and 
ſacrificed bis life to their ſuſpicious jealouſy, For 
ſome years the young Theodoſius had ſerved with 
glory under his illuſtrious father, and had ſhown 
himſelf already emulous of his noble example. But 
every aſpiring hope being thus blaſted by his fa- 
ther's death, he withdrew from a court which he 
mult have held in abhorrence, and was cultivat- 
ing the virtues of retirement on his paternal eſtate, 
in an obſcure corner of Galicia, when the com- 
mands of Gratian called him forth to the public 
ſervice. 

Theodoſius, with conſiderable abilities, had alſo 
many amiable qualities. But the licentiouſneſs of 
a diſſolute age often diſappointed the one; and the 
baneful influence of deſpotic power ſometimes 
contributed to obſcure the other, No ſooner was 
he placed at the head of the armies of the eaſt, 
than he diſcovered, with equal amazement and 
regret, that the boaſted ſtrength of the Roman 
legions had ceaſed to exiſt. Corrupted by the ex- 
ample of the times, by the infolent dominion they 
had uſurped over the throne, by the profuſe do- 
natives they extorted from the tranſient objects of 
their favor, by the indulgences they obtained from 
the fears or the ambition of their leaders, the 
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legionary troops had become ſtrangers to that frugal B oo K 


life, that patience of toil, and obſervance of dif. 
cipline, which had triumphed over the ſucceſſors 
of Alexander, and had laid Carthage in the duſt. 
The ponderous helmet and maſſy ſhield were caſt 
aſide; and the effeminate ſoldier choſe rather to 
expoſe himſelf defenceleſs to the weapons of the 
foe, than to ſubmit to the oppreſſive weight of 
an armour, which his gallant anceſtor deemed his 
ornament, Even the neceſſary work of intrenching 
a camp, which the companions of Caeſar, and the 
partners of his glory, did not diſdain to execute 
with their own hands, had become the ſcorn of a 
delicate and indolent ſoldiery . One reſource 
remained to Theodoſius, and he adopted it. Thoſe 


Goths, whom, after a four-years war, and many 


VIII. 
Sect. 3. 


a bloody conflict, he found it impracticable to ex- dangerous 


terminate, he reſolved to tempt with offers of bes Peer = 
ad recourſe 


amity and confidence; he received them into the to; 


imperial ſervice, intruſted their leaders with impor- 
tant commands, and aſſigned them emoluments, 
honors, poſſeſſions; flattering himſelf that he ſhould 
thus convert enemies into friends, and that the 
late ravagers of the Roman territories would now 
become the defenders of a country in which they 
had acquired rank and property. This expedient, 
the reſult probably not of choice but of neceſſity, 
proved however a ruinous meaſure. Acquainted 
with the legionary arms, and inſtructed in the 
Roman diſcipline, the Goths no longer ſelt that 


#* See Veget. de re militari, L. i. c. 20, 
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feriority in war, which was owing to the want of 
military ſcience; they ſaw, and deſpiſed, a weak- 


Sect. 3. neſs, which they were called to protect; the Danube, 


dreadful in- 
flance of his 
vindictive 
ipirits 


no longer guarded by a reſpectable barrier, ſup- 
plied them with continual recruits from that variety 


of barbarian tribes, which, though divided againſt 
each other by internal feuds, yet always ſhowed 


the utmoſt cordiality in their attacks upon the 
Roman empire; and theſe new conſederates of 
Theodoſius ſoon learned to control a government, 
whoſe exiſtence or diſſolution was totally in their 
power. 

But if all the ruinous conſequences of this fatal 
expedient are not to be imputed to Theodoſius, 
he muſt ſurely bear the whole guilt of the maſſacre 
at Theſſalonica ©. An inſurrection had broken 


out in this part of Greece; and in the madneſs of 


popular fury an imperial officer had been torn in 
pieces. Such an inſult to ſovereign power was not, 
it ſeems, to be expiated but with the extermina. 
tion of the Theſſalonians. A body of troops mar- 
ched into Theſſalonica, with orders to put all the 
inhabitants to the ſword, without diſtinction of 
guilt or innocence , of age, ſex, or condition. 
Theſe orders were executed in their fulleſt extent. 
And to cruelty was added perfidiouſneſs, Care 
was taken to remove all apprehenſion of danger 
from theſe devoted victims; and when the whole 
City , fully aſſured of the emperor's clemency, had 
aſſembled in the circus to enjoy a feſtive ſpectacle, 


Soz. L. vii. c. 25. Ru. Hiſ. c. 18. See Gibbon, c. 27. 
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theſe military ruffians were let looſe on the unſuſ. 
pecting multitude. According to ſome writers , 
upwards of fifteen thouſand perſons periſhed in 
this maſſacre. Such a violation of all the laws of 
juſtice and humanity would at one time have armed 
more than one half of Greece againſt the tyrant 
that durſt attempt it; but, ſuch is the ſubduing 


power of deſpotiſm, it now ſerved only to add 


to the terrors, and confirm the ſervitude of this 
abject people; and the epiſcopal reproof of Am- 
broſe biſhop of Milan was the only oppoſition 
Theodoſius had to encounter. A penance of eight 
months, to which the emperor piouſly ſubmitted, 
was ſuppoſed to have atoned for all this bloodſhed. 
At the time 'I heodofius reigned in the eaſt, Gra- 
tian held his imperial ſeat at Treves; Gaul, Spain, 
and the Britiſh iſles were ſubject to his ſway , while 
Valentinian, the youngeſt ſon of the late emperor 
Valentinian the ſecond, reigned in Italy. But Max- 
imus of Britain having revolted againſt Gratian, and 
deprived him of empire and life, and Valentinian 
having fallen by domeſtic treachery , Theodoſius, 
after revenging both their deaths, remained in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the Roman dominions. 

From the abilities and perſonal valor of The- 
odoſius, the empire, during his reign, maintained 
an appearance of vigor; the reign of his ſons revealed 


gets poſleiii >» 
of the whois 
empire; 


the fatal ſecret of the public debility. Warped by the divides it be. 


fond partiality of a parent, he divided his dominions 


tween his t. 
lons, Arca- 


between them; to the eldeſt, Arcadius, a youth of aus and He- 
eighteen, he bequeathed the throne of the eaſt; to vous, 


the youngeſt, Honorius, aged only eleven, the 
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B Oo oO n« weſtern empire: an appointment as unhappy to yea 

VIII. themſelves, as it was unfortunate to their people. Go 

| Sect. 3. With a natural imbecillity of mind, in which their dee! 
b ripening years made little alteration, and brought up afte 
4 in the boſom of a luxurious palace , they both ſunk Ttal) 
into a ſlothful inactivity , the eaſy dupes of every 3 

thro 


miniſter, who had the boldneſs or the art to ſeize 
the reins of government, which fell from their feeble R 


; hands. The fatal partition of the imperial dominions now 
J conſequences brought on an increaſe of calamities. The empire hum 
q | 1 cone was weak before ; divided, it was weaker. A longer whil 
} line of frontier was now to be defended; and the into 
4 means of defence were leſſened. Inſtead of the whole had: 
N ſtrength of the empire acting in concert, an oppoſition whic 
N of intereſts and councils took place. Jealous of the fortu 
. ſovereign of the weſt, the court of Conſtantinople ſcene 
| ſaw with unconcern, and even with pleaſure, the bor- by w 
*H dering nations pour the war on the weſtern provinces, with 
£ and enjoyed a diſtreſs, in which their own territories ra vag 
were ſoon to be involved whilſt the barbarian leaders, mon) 

b, ſeated in the heart of the empire, many of them in- more 
q veſted with offices of truſt and dignity, and in full of hi 
N poſſeſſion of the opportunity of marking and whet 
/ . encouraging every internal miſchief, profited by was : 
the follies of theſe nominal princes, and on the ruins nume: 
of the imperial power planned an empire of their own. again 

A detail of the diſaſtrous events that enſued, belongs been 

to another hiſtory. Here it 1s ſufficient to obſerve, tinop 

that the Roman empire in the weſt cloſed with the A « 

ignoble reign of Honorius. In leſs than twenty. five this u 

A. D. 395. —— 
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years after the death of Theodoſius, Alaric, the B O O K 
Gothic chief, who in the days of that emperor VIII. 
deemed it his glory to follow the imperial banners, Sect. 3. 
after having ſpread the ravages of war throughout * - 
Italy, compelled Rome to ſubmit to his victorious under the 
arms, and ſaw himſelf the uncontrolled arbiter of the ee of 
throne of che Caeſars. ; 
Rome, long the haughty tyrant of the world, was 
now made to feel, what ſhe had often impoſed, the 
humiliation of ſervitude. The eaſtern empire, mean 
while, had not eſcaped. Previous to his irruption Alaric invades 
into Italy, Alaric, at the head of his fierce bands, Greece 
had attempted the dominions of the eaſt, and Greece, 
which ſeldom failed to ſhare largely in the adverſe 
fortunes of her imperial maſters, was again made the 
ſcene of devaſtation **, Hiſtory has charged Rufinus, 
by whom the councils of Arcadius were then directed, 
with the guilt of having opened Greece to the 
ravagers; for, if we are to believe the united teſti- 
mony of all the writers of thoſe days, never did a 
more flagitions miniſter diſgrace the confidence 
of his ſovereign. Ic may however be a queſtion, 
whether the abandoning of Greece to the barbarians 
was not rather his policy than his crime. Had this 
impetuous torrent of war ruſhed with unſpent fury 
againſt the capital of the empire, the iſſue might have 
been doubtful. And it was poſſibly to ſave Conſtan- 
tinople, that Rutinus gave up Greece. 
A calamity ſo great completed the deſolation of 
this unhappy country. Whatever the cruelty, the 


ry A. D. 359. 


Greece from ; $ 
this period. 4 monuments of her glory, which had hitherto been 
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1 0 o x avarice, the luſt, of aninſolent and brutal conqueror 


could inflict, Greece now experienced. Her magni- 


Sect. 3. ficent cities became a maſs of ruins , her numerous 


towns were levelled with the ground, and thoſe 


preſerved from violation, were all defaced and 
overthrown ; while the inhabitants, either laugh. 
tered by the barbarian ſword, or dragged from 
their homes to a life of ſlavery, left this once-po- 
pulous and well. cultivated country a lonely waſte. 
Where every ſcience and every art had, during 


a long ſucceſſion of ages, eſtabliſhed their abode, 


there now reigned a melancholy filence ; the voice 
of the rural pipe was no longer heard on the hills 


of Arcadia; and of all the noble ſtructures, which 
the piety, the gratitude, or the pride of ancient 


ages had erected, only mouldering palaces, deſo- 
lated temples, defaced inſcriptions , and mutilated 
ſtatues, remained , at once the objects of regret 
and of admiration. In this humbled ſtate, with 
very little variation , Greece continued from the 
Gothic invaſion to the final overthrow of the throne 
of Conſtantine's ſucceſſors ; her principal inhabitants 


being the few families, who having eſcaped to the 


mountains during the late inundation of the bar- 
barians, had afterwards taken up their dwelling 
amidſt theſe ſequeſtered ruins, and whoſe only 
wealth was the produce of their hives and of the 
filk-worm **. Some of the emperors ſeem indeed 


Tze filk-worm is ſaid to have been brought from India 

to Conſtantinople about the year 550. The artificers, who 

introduced the culture of filk into Sicily , from whence it 
to 
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to have remembered what Greece had been, and 
to have wiſhed to raiſe her again to a happier 
fortune. But the embarraſſments of a declining 


BOOK 
VIII. 


Sect. 3. 


empire ſtill defeated the viſionary plan. Conſtan necine of 


tinople herſelf, during the greater part of this 
gloomy period , retained little more than a faint 
ſhadow of imperial greatneſs. Governed moſtly by 
weak or oppreſſive princes, diſtracted by domeſtic 
factions, and, what is worſe, by endleſs contro- 
verſies, which were diſgraced by all the virulence 
of religious diſputation, this empreſs-city ſunk by 
degrees into contempt with every people around 
her. Having neither ſecurity at home, nor ſtrength 
abroad, the was often compelled to purchaſe, at 
the price of her faireſt poſſeſſions, a temporary 


peace from the barbarian tribes by whom ſhe was 


encompaſſed; who, making uſe of the very con- 
ceſſions they extorted from the fears of one prince 
to exact larger conceſſions from his ſucceſſor, 
reduced at length the extenſive dominions of this 
mighty empire to the narrow compaſs of a few 


Conſtanti- 


nople ; 


provinces. At the ſame time, a general profligacy 
of manners had prevailed. Private luxury and 


magnificence advancing as the public fortune de- 
clined, the people, with an unfeeling levity, in- 
dulged in all the gay diſſipations of the higheſt 
proſperity , in the midſt of the miſeries of their 


paſſed into Italy, were brought from Greece by Roger the firſt 
king of Sicily, in 1130. The {low progreſs of this art may letve 
as a proof of the low ſtate of induſtry, and the difficulti:s of 
intercourſe and communication during that peri.d. 


Vol. II. Ee 


taken by the 
Othmans. 


Greece nes 
glected and 
forgotten; 
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country. In addition to theſe menacing appearances , 
the throne itſelf, always inſecure when founded 
in deſpotiſm, was become more precarious than 
ever, ſtained not unfrequently with the blood of 
the ſhort - lived poſſeſſor, and but too often the 
reward of the ſucceſsful crime of the rebel, the 
traitor , the ruffian; ſo that Porphyrogeneta, of 
imperial birth **, came to be the diſtinguiſhing ap- 
pellation of thoſe few emperors, who could boaſt 
ſo illuſtrious a parentage. Such is the melancholy 
ſummary of the Byzantine hiſtory, till, in the 
year 1453, the Othman arms put an end to this 
phantom of an empire. 

Of the ſhock of the various revolutions, which, 
during this bloody period, began, advanced, and 
at length effected the final overthrow of the im- 
perial throne, Greece however appears to have 
felt little, probably from the obſcurity of her con- 
dition. Too inſignificant to be the object of am— 
bition, thoſe who had in view the diſmembering 
of the eaſtern empire, paſſed her by; beholding 
with indifference a land without inhabitants or cul. 
tivation; and leaving the poſſeſſion of it to any 
of the rovers of thoſe days, who were inclined 
to attempt a temporary ſettlement in that deſolated 
country. For ſome centuries Greece even ſeems 
to have been altogether forgotten ; or if remem- 


bered, was only conſidered as overſpread with 


heaps of ruins, in which human indultry might 
in vain ſeek to trace any of thole venerable ſcenes 


** See Grandeur & Decadence des Romains , Ch. 21. 
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recorded in ancient tory. The tale of the traveller, no 0 x 
who talked of having diſcovered the ſite of Athens, vin. 
and made his way to the remains of that illuſtrious Sect. 3. 
city, was heard at firſt with amazement, if not 
with incredulity. The report, that amidſt this 

rubbiſh of ages many veſtiges of the arts of ancient 

Greece were ſtill to be deſcried, induced others 

to viſit this long- neglected tract; and numbers of is visted by 
adventurers from different countries, but eſpecially — wny 
from the Italian cities, formed eſtabliſhments on 

various parts of the Grecian coaſt. 

By degrees the modern Conſtantinople, now the 
capital of the Turkiſh empire, has once more 
re-aſſumed a dominion over the Grecian territory. 
Muſtapha the ſecond colonized anew ſeveral dif- 
tricts of it. And at this day Greece, with her now ſvbjectto | 
adjacent iſles, acknowledges ſubjection to the throne . erg 
of the Othmans. 

The preſent Greeks appear to be a mixed race, her preſent 
of whom ſew, if any, are of the ancient Grecian inhabitants. 
lineage. Moſt of them have been tranſplanted into 
this country from different parts, and at different 
periods, by thoſe who were attracted by curioſity, 
or views of gain. In addition to theſe partial 
colonizations, the Othman princes have, from their 
firſt invaſion of Greece, at different times thrown 


in a conſiderable 3 of inhabitants. T heſe 


coloniſts, of every deſcription, the Turks only 

excepted, have long ſince coaleſced into one people, 

who, unmindful of their original extraction, ſeem 

to regard Greece as their parent-ſoil. And it is 

worthy of remark, that the Greeks of this day, 
Ee 2 


* 
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B Oo On whether from the influence of climate, or from 
VIII. having fallen into an early imitation of the man- 
Sect. 3. ners, which on their arrival they found here eſtab- 
liſhed, bear 1a ſeveral particulars a ſtriking reſem- 
[ blance to the ancient inhabitants. Even now, 
| ö inſtruments of muſic are to be met with in every 
| hamlet, and ſong and dance are ſtill the delight 
of the Grecian peaſant The Boeotians are remarked 
for credulity and 1gnorance. And among the Greeks 
[| of Attica , low as their ſtate of literature now 1s, 
' we find a conſiderable ſhare of that vivacity and 
=O acuteneſs, by which the Athenians of ancient times 
„ | were peculiarly diſtinguiſhed. More ſtrongly ſtill 
v1 does their ſpeech exhibit this affinity to the Greeks 
of old, of whoſe language the modern Greek is 
a manifeſt corrruption. The Turks ſtill remain 
diſtinguiſhed from the other inhabitants, perſe- 
| vering with a lordly inflexibility in their national 
dreſs, language, and mode of living; in obedience 
4 poſſibly to the law of their Koran, but more probably 
from a contempt for the manners of a people whom 

they equally deſpiſe and oppreſs. 
The ſtate of 1he Goſpel was known early in Greece. Before 
| | erg in the middle of the firſt century, Athens, Corinth, 

| rette. b = 

3 with molt of Achaia, and many parts of Macedon, 
Theſſ.lonica, Beroca, Philippi, had been enligh- 
tened by the labors of the great Apoſtle of the 
Gentiles. A ſpecies of Chriſtianity '“ Greece till 
retains, but ſuch as would move the indiguation 


See Spon. Voy. de la Grece; Tournefort Voyage du 
Levant, Lettre iii ; and Dr. Chandler's Travels into Greece , 
ch. 28. 
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of that excellent Apoſtle **, not leſs than did for- 
merly the ſuperſtitious exceſſes of idolatrous Athens. 
A number of abſurd obſervances, a paltry diſplay 
of the figures of ſaints and martyrs in their places 
of worſhip. a profound reverence for the Panagia 
or mother of God, as they ſtill blaſphemouſly ſtyle 


the Bleſſed Virgin, an obſtinate adherence to every 


opinion ſaid to have been held by their Chriſtian 
anceſtors, and a loquacious zeal in defending theſe 
Opinions, as far as their ſcanty portion of learaing 
will permit them, make up nearly the whole of what 
is dignified with the name of Chriſtianity by this 
ignorant and degraded people. 

In the ſeveral arts, once the boaſt of Greece, 
they are equally uninſtructed; and, for the moſt 
part, ſeem hardly conſcious of the former glories 
of their country. What a Solon taught, or a The- 
miſtocles achieved, Athens herſelf has long ſince 
cealed to remember. And thoſe precious monu- 
ments of the power and wiſdom of ancient days, 
which might enrich the cabinets of princes, are 
now ſuffered to be ſpurned by the inſolent foot of 
the illiterate Janizary, or perhaps employed, like 


B O O N 
VIII. 


Sect. 3. 


The preſent 
Greeks groſsly 
ignorant. 


vulgar materials, in fencing an incloſure, or in 


repairing the dwelling of ſome turbaned exactor. 
The cunning and intereſted Greek may ſometimes 
be found to ſet a high value on the ſculptured 
fragment he poſſeſſes; but what taſte might be ſup- 
poſed to do in another, is in him the effect of 
avarice; he only ſeeks to enhance the price of what 
he wiſhes to part with; and, from the earneſtneſs 


See Acts of the Ap. xvii. 16. 
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of the curious traveller, he judges of that which 
he would otherwiſe want the (kill to eſtimate. 

Of how uncertain a tenure are even the advan- 
tages of human genius! Greece, famed for arts 
and arms, from whoſe horizon beamed forth thoſe 
rays of ſcience, which have gradually illumined 
our European world, now ſtands in need of the 
inſtruction ſhe was wont to give. From thoſe nations, 
whom ſhe held moſt in contempt, ſhe is at this 
day to learn what Greece once was. And were it 
not for the learned reſearches of the deſcendants 
of thoſe very barbarians, whom in her age of glory 
ſhe had deemed it a reproach to have numbered 
among her denizens, the fierce German, the unlet- 
tered Caledonian, the barbarous Briton, the rude 
Gaul“, many of her moſt highly - valued marble 
records had remained unread, and ſome of her nobleſt 
memorials had been buried in oblivion. 


It were ſupeifluous, and indeed ſcarcely poſſible, to 
mentio here al the illuſtrious perſonages of th-ſe ng tions, to 
whoſe munifi ence and labors theſe later ages owe the many 
inſtruct ve mon ments we poſſeſs of the achievements and arts 
of ancient days. To Britain's glory be it however remembered, 
that among her ſons ancient literature has found a greatzr 
number of bountiful patrons, than any other country has to 
boaſt of; and that at thi, very time there exiſts in the midſt 
of her a ſociety of perſons, not leſs diſtinguiſhed by their taſte 
and public ſpirit, than by their opulence and noble birth, 
(The Di'etta i) who are employed in the generous plan of 
ani mating the ſtudies and promoting the informati in of the riſing 
generation. See Chandler's Travels, and the Ionian Antiquit.es, 
for which we are indebted to this reſpectable Society, 


THE END. 
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